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PREFACE 


Qurrz reasonably it may be objected that the blue-blooded 
wanton, Barbara Villiers, who for a decade ruled Charles II, 
is not worth a biography; and indeed, considered merely 
on her own merits, she is not. Her only claim to our interest 
lies in the extraordinary and glaring contrast she presented 
not only to her rivals but to her royal lover. Therefore, 
though she occupied the most outstanding position (next 
to Charles) in this book, she does not always hold the centre 
of the stage; but has to share it (as in life she shared it) with 
her rivals, the King’s other ladies of pleasure. 

There were at the court of the so-called Merry Monarch 
many such ladies. Some were the King’s mistresses; others 
angled zealously for but never captured that doubtful 
honour. Most of them careered meteor-like across the 
firmament of Whitehall, to depart into the oblivion of banish- 
ment, marriage, or death. Since we must except Frances 
Stuart from the list of “chargeable ladies” (because there 
is no evidence—gossip is not evidence!—that she ever 
yielded herself to his Majesty’s importunities) Barbara 
Villiers had but three rivals who were received at court 
and in receipt of official salaries. These three were Louise 
de Kerouaille, Hortense Mancini, and Eleanor Gwyn. 

Nelly loved Charles as (to use her own words) “‘a faithful 
and just friend” ; whilst Louise loved him with an affection 
which, though it was obsessed by her love for France, was 
deep and real. It is highly doubtful if The Lady (to give 
Barbara the title bestowed on her in contempt by Edward 
Hyde, her life-long enemy) ever cared for him at all; yet 
she maintained her influence over him ‘not as a mistress, 
for she scorned him, but as a tyrant to command him,”? 

} Pepys’ Diary, January 16, 1668-9. 
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to the very end, contriving, long after her physical attraction 
for Charles was dead, to hold him in the hollow of 
a hand which never—as he was aware—held for him her 
heart. 

Against the forthright loyalty of Mistress Gwyn and the 
culture of the Breton beauty, Barbara’s innate vulgarity 
stands out in garish colours. It is a little difficult to under- 
stand why Charles tolerated her. Though he loved a Rabel- 
aisian joke, coarseness, as such, did not appeal to him. He 
was a man of subtle wit. Barbara had not the vestige of a 
sense of humour. Her unseemly tantrums exhausted him, 
and she was unfaithful to him time after time. But he 
never formally broke with her, and when she left him she 
went of her own free will, living until the day of his death 
on his bounty. 

What was the secret of her influence over the inconstant, 
unhappy, harassed Merry Monarch? How did she contrive 
to keep it alive long after everybody thought it was dead? 
Why did he allow her to rule him? 

Pepys supplies the answer to these questions in the above 
citation from his Diary. Barbara dominated Charles by 
fear—of scenes, for which his continental upbringing had 
not eradicated a distaste essentially British, It was never 
love which held him to her. Infatuated he may have been 
for a period which lasted long enough to make her a habit, 
with all the strength of a habit; and Charles was too indolent 
to change his habits even when they irked him. 

There was another, and a stronger, link between this 
ill-assorted pair. The King loved children. So did The 
Lady. It was the one redeeming feature in a character 
which else had been completely egocentric. She was the 
mother of three boys and two girls acknowledged by the 
King. That she had others not his troubled him little. He 
had no delusions Jeft. He knew his mistress to be as untrue 
to him as he was faithless to her. 

Faithless indeed he was, not only to Barbara but to 
almost all his world. He hoodwinked everybody, even the 
astute Louis XIV, his paymaster. During his whole reign 
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Charles contrived to hide from the French king the 
truth that he was at heart, if not in actual fact, a Roman 
Catholic! and contrived, by holding out vague promises 
of “conversion” to extract from his cousin large sums, 
the bulk of which went into The Lady’s bottomless 
pockets. 

The infamous Secret Treaty of Dover, as drafted by 
Charles and his merry men, contained a clause by which 
the kings of France and England agreed to join forces for 
the destruction of Holland; which adventure was t follow 
Charles’s declaration of himself as a Catholic. Louis, 
knowing his man, wished the declaration to precede the war. 
The Duchesse d’Orleans wrung from her brother a reluctant 
promise that this profession of faith should indeed be made 
before the war, if—it was a big m—Louis paid him two hun- 
dred thousand livres within six months. But not even his 
favourite sister could shake Charles’s determination (he 
too knew his man!) to receive his gratuity before he took 
the fatal plunge and openly professed his Catholicism. In 
his scheme of things it was important first to catch his hare; 
the business of cooking it he always left to others. 

The treaty was signed at Dover June 1, 1670, but Charles 
cannily delayed announcing his conversion until the money 
was forthcoming; which, in this particular instance, it 
never was. He was therefore able to “‘pop Sir Thomas again 
in the pond,” when he needed financial help. In other 
words, he continued to use his nebulous promise to become 
a Catholic as a means of extracting money from Louis. It 
was only when Charles was dying that the secret of his 
religion came out—and even then only those who were 
“in the know” can have realised that the proceedings in 
that awful death-chamber pointed, not to reception into, 
but to reconciliation with, the Church from which for more 
than thirty years Charles had lived estranged. 

1 Ormond declared that Charles was received into the Roman Church 
during his exile, in 1654. The Marquis met him emerging from an early 
Mass, and upon enquiry was told by Bennet that Charles was a professed 


Gatholi, though for political reasons he“ stuck at declaring himself 0 opealy.” 
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There was never a Stuart but was the slave of his or her 
temperament. With their hearts of flame and feet of clay 
they have been called “‘a race of artists ruling a race of 
shopkeepers”; but with all their artistry they were extremely 
able and, in some cases, practical people. Entirely charming 
as were all the members of this strangely attractive race 
(except James II, who was a dull dog), in none was their 
fatal tendency to take the line of least resistance more 
strongly marked than in Charles II. It brought him 
eventually to the place where not even those who loved 
him could trust him; and he went lonely on his solitary 
way to a lonely and dishonoured grave. 

“"Tis true, ’tis pity; and pity ’tis’’tis true.” He might have 
been a great king. Unfortunately he only contrived to be 
—a great rake. Yet he was never the loathly satyr pursuing 
dishevelled though far from unwilling nymphs we have 
been taught to regard as his true portrait. There are no 
true portraits of the second Charles. But we might have 
had one had Lely painted him as he sat listening to Bowman 
the actor, singing his favourite song: 


The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things. 
There is no armour against Fate... .! 


Then, the motley fallen, he was himself; nearer to the 
greatness he had been born with and had lost. 

The child of his age, in that he was as slippery as an 
eel and equally fond of mud, Charles Il was a morose, 
unhappy, tormented sphinx in whom lechery fought with 
an ideal he never revealed. His soul twisted in a maze 
bound by corrupt shapes masquerading in the guise of 
joy. His sobriquet of “the Merry Monarch” is misleading. 
He had the saddest face in his kingdom, the heaviest heart; 
with far less reason than his poorest subject to be merry. 
There was in him a devil which would never let him rest, 
try as he might to throttle it in moods of reckless gaiety 
ending in bitter self-contempt. 

4 James Shirley. 
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Apparently the mere act of taking up a pen to write about 
this enigma transforms the would-be biographer of Charles 
into an ardent partisan for or against him; whereupon the 
biographer lapses into complete inability to steer between 
the Scylla of sentimentalism and the Charybdis of bitter 
invective, In either event the King has scant justice done 
to him and the inevitable result is a liberal discharge of 
whitewash or mud upon the memory of this “Merry 
Monarch scandalous and poor” (as one of his associates 
termed him in a satire). 

So he becomes to one writer a paragon much maligned, 
and to another a blackguard of the deepest dye. I have 
tried to look between these two extremes for the real 
Charles; but he was so elusive that maybe I have not 
found him. 

Black he may have been, but with all deference to the 
writers of countless biographies, lampoons, and sketches, 
I would respectfully submit that he was not the Devil. 
Nor was there anything in the least angelic about him. 
He was just Charles Stuart, one of the best loved of all our 
sovereigns. To-day the wireless forms a strong link in the 
chain which draws Throne and People together. With no 
such link, the fascination of Charles II’s personality— 
that inexplicable Stuart charm which during his exile 
Jed men of all ranks to sacrifice fortune and life itself without 
amurmur—somehow penetrated to every corner of his realm, 
and touched chords of loyalty and enthusiasm in the hearts 
of men who never saw him in the flesh. This charm may 
have blinded some of his contemporaries to his faults— 
but it was mainly his contemporaries who damned him, 
whilst posterity seeks occasion to be kind. 

James II had some pregnant things to say of his brother 
when he came to write that strange Letter of Advice to the 
son who was only four at the time of its inditing: 


“Nothing is more fatal to men,” wrote James, “and 
to great men than the letting themselves go to the for- 
bidden love of Women. . . . To let you see how little 
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real pleasure and satisfaction anyone has that lets them- 
selves go to unlawful pleasures, I do assure you that 
the King, my brother, was never two days together without 
having some sensible Chagrin and displeasure . . . 
never without uneasiness occasioned by these women.” 


In the above extract James mentioned the King expressly; 
in the next, he was certainly thinking of him if not of 
Barbara, though he was careful to ‘“‘name no names.” 


“You ought to guard yourself most against sins of 
the flesh, Princes and great men being more exposcd 
to these temptations than others . . . this vice carries 
its sting with it, as well as all others, and with more 
variety. It has that which is common with the others, 
which is, that one is never satisfied, and no sooner has 
one obtained one object, but that very often at the 
expense of one’s health, estate, nay honour and reputation, 
one desires change and exposes himself again to all the 
former inconveniences which flow from their own 
jealousy, the covetous or haughty temper of their Mis- 
tresses, who seldom or never are satisfied until the poor 
man (I call him so, let him be never so great) has, if a 
private man, ruined his estate, as well as reputation, and 
then they squander it away, as I have already said, 
and though Kings and Princes have more to give 
and so are not liable to one part of it, I mean of 
running out of house and home, and leaving their 
Children to the Parish, yet they are exposed to all the 
other misfortunes of other people, even being uneasy 
in their affairs. 

“There is another inconvenience (which I think I 
have not mentioned) which attends Kings and great 
men having of Mistresses; which is, the Children they have 
by these fair ladies, who will never be quiet till they are 
owned, have great titles given them, which consequently 
require great establishments; and this is pressed on by 
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their relations, friends, and most commonly even by 
flattering Ministers who are at the head of affairs, to 
fix their credit, or for some by ends of their own,”! 


It was all very fine for James to write like that! He was 
made of sterner stuff than Charles; and though he pursued 
women in his early manhood with a zeal he sincerely 
repented in his later life, he never found happiness in their 
arms. Earthly consolations were not for this cold, aloof, 
self-isolated man. With all the defects of his brother’s 
qualities, the Duke of York had none of the superficial 
attributes which made Charles popular; and so Jong as the 
latter lived, James was eclipsed by that strange, many~ 
sided and entirely fascinating personality. Had he not 
annoyed everybody by openly declaring himself a Romanist, 
none but those in his immediate circle would ever have 
noticed that James, Duke of York, was alive! 

Charles had enough humility to admit, that though he 
admired virtue in others, for himself it was too dull. James 
realised that chastity was a vital need of the soul, but could 
never see that all the chastity in the world is useless without 
charity and humility. 

It is doubtful if Charles ever considered his own tempera- 
ment as a handicap to greatness. He was—what he was, 
and he felt no desire to be changed into something different. 
But into his bitter-sweet elusive talk crept no hint that he 
knew himself to be only what his life of mingled pomp 
and squalor, of adventure and repression, had made him, 
It would have been perilously near to excusing himself, 
had he mentioned that. Charles never made excuses, 
except for other people; and for them not often. But, had 
he wished for an excuse, that was the only one he could 
have advanced. He knew what he was—he knew what he 
might have been; and he was only merry whilst he sought 
to beguile with cap and bells this thing he had become. 

The austere Presbyterians of the north, when they snared 
him as a boy, killed the natural merriment so apparent in 


1 “Letter to My Son,” Clarke's Life of James If. 
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him then. I think they killed the King he might have been 

. and the key to a most complex character is to be 
found where no one seems to have thought of looking for it-— 
ia the humiliation (or coronation, so-called) at Scone in 
1651. 

With tears and shame he acceded to the demands of the 
Covenanters. He signed the declaration they drew up, 
wherein it was set down that his father had sinned in 
marrying “an idolatress” and that all the troubles of 
the Civil Wars lay at the door of Charles I. Perhaps 
they did—but was it fair to make the son indict the 
father? 

“JT cannot do it,” cried the lad, with bitter tears. “I 
could never look my mother in the face again if I signed 
such a paper.” 

Nevertheless—he signed; and for reward was crowned 
with a “‘parcel-gilt crown.”” The men who sold the father 
into a captivity which ended in death were too parsimonious 
to afford the son more than a pinchbeck crown. . . . 

After that, his self-respect being gone, Charles let every- 
thing else go too. He no longer believed in others. To add 
to his Purgatory he no longer believed in himself. So he 
began to pretend—to hide himself beneath a mask of 
indifference and laughter which in time became part of 
him. From 1651 onwards he saw life as a farcical tragedy— 
a tragic farce—not to be taken seriously lest a man should. 
lose his wits. 

Friends in the true sense of the word he had none after 
his Restoration and very few before it. Surrounded by greedy 
sychophants he valued their flattery at its true worth and 
held that the love of most men—and all women—could be 
bought. The only difference was that some haggled more 
than others about the price. They despised him for paying 
the price, and he despised them for accepting it. But he 
hid his contempt beneath an exquisite urbanity, a certain 
dry kindliness which endeared him to all who never felt 
the tap, under the velvet glove, of the tiger’s thorny paw. 
Those who did feel it never forgot the experience. Charles, 
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so difficult to rouse, was far more difficult to placate, once 
roused. 

Sir John Coventry was not the only man to discover that 
the hidden claws could scratch and leave hideous scars. 
The King’s barber was one of those who awakened the 
sleeping tiger to their own detriment. This functionary 
one day incautiously suggested, as he flourished his razor, 
that he could cut his Majesty’s throat whenever he liked. 
Charles thrust the man aside with an oath. “The very 
thought is treason!” he cried. “Thou shalt shave me no 
more.” 

To Dr. Frampton, who preached before him on the 
Seventh Commandment Charles sent an indignant message 
to the effect that though his Majesty was not angry to be 
told his faults, he must insist that it should be done “in a 
gentleman-like way.” 

When the zeal of an Envoy outran his discretion the King 
wrote to him: 


“That you may not err in the future, I have thought 
fit to send you my last mind upon the hinge of your whole 
negotiation, and in my own hand, that you may likewise 
know it is your part to obey punctually my orders, instead 
of putting your self to the trouble of finding reasons why 
you should not do so.” 


Behind the indolent exterior which was this laughing 
king’s shield against the world, was a brain capable of 
weighing and adjusting to a hair’s breadth the motives and 
characters of those about him; a fierce temper (too seldom 
allowed to function) and an implacable will before which 
even the termagant Barbara in her worst rages could not 
stand. She was an adept at throwing dust in the eyes of the 
world; but though she was far from subtle, she was shrewd 
enough to realise that it was useless to try to dupe her cynical 
lover. No matter who else might be deceived Charles never 


1 Charles II to Sir George Downing, January 16th, 1672. 
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was. He knew men and women to the point of disillusion, 
even as he knew himself; and the knowledge was bitter. 

“Did you ever see such guilty and hanging faces as they 
made whilst I was drawing their picture?” he chuckled to 
Ailesbury, one day when he had amused himself by describ- 
ing the character of a Trimmer to a company entirely 
composed of members of that fraternity. 

“Tis strange,” he remarked pensively to Lord Keeper 
Guilford, when the latter interceded for a man of doubtful 
reputation, “‘’tis very strange that every one of my friends 
keeps a tame knave!” 

“Damn Presbytery!” he exploded, on another occasion. 
“Tis no religion for a gentleman!” And, in a note scribbled 
to Clarendon and tossed across the Council Table, he wrote: 
“Rebell for rebell, I had rather trust a Papist rebell than a 
Presbyterian one.” 

Though his own religion was a mystery on the hither 
side of Pyrrhonism and his conversation as 2 general rule 
only too wittily profane. Charles would not tolerate pro- 
fanity in others, and once roundly rebuked Buckingham for 
speaking lightly of his Creator. 

“T have heard more arguments for atheism than you 
ever did,” said the King sternly; ‘‘but I have lived long 
enough to see there was nothing in ‘em, and I hope your 
grace will.” 

“Had this King but loved business as well as he under- 
stood it,” declared Sir Richard Bulstrode, ‘he would have 
been the greatest prince in Europe.” But Charles displayed 
zeal chiefly in his amours, and took more pains to reconcile 
his mistresses when those fair divinities fell foul of each 
other than he did to govern his kingdom. At least, so the 
history-books say! Contemporary history blamed him for 
much of which he was not guilty, whilst it remained bliss- 
fully ignorant of many /dches committed against his country 
by him—and him alone. What would have happened had 
he lived but a few years longer affords interesting matter 
for conjecture. His stock of popularity had been so long 
overdrawn that the probabilities are he would have been 
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forced to set forth anew on those “travels” it had been his 
whole aim, since his return from exile, to avoid. 

In the disorderliness of his domestic arrangements Charles 
was by no means singular in a singularly licentious age. 
With his Restoration the inevitable reaction from Puritanism 
produced its natural effect, the moral and intellectual 
degradation of women. This was not Charles’s fault, and 
the change went little further than the Court, where a 
maid-of-honour who ogled, danced voluptuously, and was 
ready for any outrageous frolic, was sure of admiration. 
A virtuous woman was suspected of playing a double and 
a dirty game, as we shall see in the case of Frances 
Stuart. 

The standard of feminine accomplishments at court being 
of necessity low, it was more dangerous to rise above that 
standard than to fall below it. Ignorance and frivolity 
were virtues; culture, refinement, and chastity, vices to be 
avoided. In the possession of these “virtues,” the utter lack 
of what her world esteemed “vices,” Barbara Villiers was 
thrice-blest. A throw-back to the patrician type of women 
who in ancient Rome consorted with gladiators and actors, 
she was in all respects save the accident of birth the inferior 
of the orange-wench who came at last to filch her crown. 

Of the making of many books about Charles II it seems 
there is never to be an end. I do not claim, in the following 
pages, to have added yet another historical treatise to those 
which have already poured forth from the press, though 
in the making of it I have wandered much in that Valley 
of Dry Bones called History; and lo, some of the bones were 
very dry! But I have tried to make them live and, by laying 
sinews on them and flesh, to resurrect a living, breathing, 
laughing, scowling figure of the so-called Merry Monarch, 
with whose death Romance passed out of our history. 
Yet, though I repeat this is not a history-book, there is no 
romance in it, nothing imaginary in my picture of King 
Charles and his associates, depicted against a background 
of the London he loved, and The Lady regarded as a kind 
of Tom Tiddler’s ground. 
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Like all who toil through the arid valley above-mentioned, 
my grateful thanks are due to the staffs of the British 
Museum, Bodleian Library, and Records Office, for the 
courteous assistance which lighted my path and opened up 
new vistas; and to the Rischgitz International Art Agency 
for supplying prints for illustration. Also I would take this 
opportunity to thank my forbearing publisher; and last, 
but not least, my cousin, Miss Dorothy Low, for assistance 
generously tendered and gratefully received. 

Hampstead, 

March 1930; St. George’s Day, 1936. 
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THE KING’S LADIES 


Amores 
De tenero meditatur unqui. 


Barsara VILLIERS, the only child of William, second 
Viscount Grandison, and of Mary, third daughter of Lord 
Bayning, was born at Westminster in 1641 and baptised at 
St. Margaret’s on November 27th. Her father died in 
1643. Wounded at the siege of Bristol on July 24th, he 
lingered until the end of August, when he died at Oxford 
and was buried in Christ Church. His daughter in later 
years reared a stately monument to the memory of a parent 
she little resembled in disposition. 

“He was,” wrote Grandison’s life-long friend, Claren- 
don, “a man of so virtuous a habit of mind that no 
temptation or provocation could corrupt him; so great 
a lover of justice and integrity that no example, necessity, 
or even the barbarity of this war, could make him swerve 
from the most precise rule of it; and of that true piety 
and devotion that the court or camp could not show a 
more faultless person, or to whose example young men 
might more reasonably conform themselves.”? 


The widow of this noble gentleman married, in 1648, 
Charles Villiers, second Earl of Anglesey, a cousin-germane 
of Grandison’s, in whose house the infant Barbara was 
left to her own devices, free to govern herself, or not, as she 
pleased. What wonder that she grew up utterly undisciplined, 
entirely mannerless, and pitifully illiterate? 

1 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion. 
an 
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The comparative poverty of her new home, and the 
repressive austerity of dominant Puritanism outside it, soon 
put into definite shape the things Barbara Villiers was 
firmly resolved to grasp. Life and Power. Meanwhile she 
was determined to miss nothing, no thrill, no experience 
which could give her the ecstasy of a full enjoyment of these 
two things she most desired. She did not wish to share 
them. She intended to have her cake and eat it to the last 
sweet crumb. Human contacts involved trouble and self- 
sacrifice, therefore they were to be avoided. She was very 
young when she realised that; and she realised it not because 
she was clever, but because she was shrewd. 

It was not long therefore before Barbara discovered that 
her beauty was her chief (if not her only) asset, which 
could be used to further her own ends. She was blessed 
with a thick skin. Nothing shocked her; nor did she care 
very much if others were shocked. She felt that someday 
she would not care at all; and that would be a most 
satisfactory state, 

Whilst the girl was in her teens, she came under the 
influence of the man least fitted to be her mentor—Philip 
Stanhope, second Earl of Chesterfield—to whom she 
willingly gave all she had to give. When, at the age of 
fifteen she went, meanly dressed, to London with her 
parents, this young man paid her such marked attention 
that her reputation was tarnished from the first. To 
Chesterfield, rather than to Charles II belongs the doubt- 
ful honour of having set Barbara Villiers’ feet astray in 
that primrose path from which, as a woman, she never 
swerved. 

Chesterfield offered a way of escape from the deadly 
dullness of Lord Anglesey’s house near St. Paul’s, and 
Barbara, for the first and last time in a long life, fell head 
over ears in love. On her side the passion was sincere, on 
his mere philandering. 

The Earl, whose first wife had died in 1654, had even at 
twenty-three a reputation for general wildness which 
should have moved a guardian even more supine than 
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Anglesey to forbid the beautiful “‘Mrs.’*! Villiers to associate 
with such a rake-hellish youth; but Charles Villiers had no 
control over his step-daughter, and her mother was equally 
impotent. They had both, more or less gracefully, retired from 
the unequal contest whilst Barbara was still in the nursery. 
Anglesey never ventured to return to it; but his wife 
made a futile effort to interfere, years later, only to be 
repulsed. 

Barbara was very much in love when she wrote 
to her inamorato: ‘My life is never so pleasant to mee but 
when I am with you, or talking of you; yet the discourse 
of the world must make me a little more circumspect.”? 

She came at last to care nothing for the world’s ‘“‘dis- 
courses”; but in her earlier days, when morality was in 
fashion, they were more virulent. She certainly made some 
attempt to repel the Earl’s advances, and the following 
note from him was no doubt in reply to one in which 
Barbara had urged ‘“‘circumspection.” Unfortunately 
Chesterfield only entered in his Letter-Book the more 
complimentary portions of what we to-day should call his 
“fan-mail.” His own contributions were flowery in the 
extreme. 


““Mapam,” (he wrote in 1656, the year Barbara first came 
to town) ‘“‘cruelty and absence have ever been thought 
the most infallible rimidies for such a distemper as mine, 
and yet I find both of them so ineffectual that they make 
me but the more incurable; seriously, Madam, you 
ought at least to afford some compassion to one in so 
desperat a condition, for by only wishing mee more 
fortunat you will make mee so. Is it not a strange magick 
in love, which gives so powerfull a charme to kill a man 
at a hundred miles distance; but why doe I complaine 
of so pleasant a death, or repine at those sufferings which 
I would not change for a diadem? No, Madam, the idea 
T have of your perfections is too glorious to be shadowed 
1 Unmarried ladies of the seventeenth century were addressed as Afrs., the 


appellation Miss having an unpleasant significance. 
1 Letter-Book of Philip Stanhope. 
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either by absence or time; and if I should never more see 
the sun, yett should I not cease from admiring his light; 
therefore do not seek to darken my weak sense by endeav- 
ouring to make me adore you less.” 


In her next letter “Mrs.” Villiers gave up all pretence 
of resistance and made the fatal mistake of admitting that 
she was jealous of one of the many sirens who surrounded 
the Earl. 


“My Lorn, 

“I would fain have had the happyness to have seen 
you at church this day, but I was not suffered to go. 
I am never so pleased as when I am with you, though I 
find you are better when you are with other ladies; for 
you were yesterday all the afternoune with the person 
I am most jealous of and I know I have so little merrit 
that I am suspitious you love all women better than 
mayselfe. I sent you yesterday a letter that I think might 
convince you that I lov nothing beside yourself, nor 
will I ever, though you should hate me; but if you should 
I would never give you the trouble of telling you how 
much I loved you, but keepe it to myselfe till it had broke 
my hart. I will importune you no longer than to say 
that I am, and will ever be, your constant and faithfull 
humble servant.”* 


When acquaintance ripened into intimacy Mrs. Villiers 
gave her gallant an assignation at his lodgings in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields; and on another occasion, in company with her 
current bosom-friend, Lady Anne Hamilton (a friendship 
hard to explain, as the girls were rivals for Chesterfield’s 
favours) she invited the Earl to ‘“‘seek us at Ludgate Hill, 
about three o'clock at Butler’s shop, where we shall expect 
you.” 

An indignant mother packed the Lady Anne off to 
Windsor, and Chesterfield’s sister-in-law, Lady Essex, 
remonstrated with him. She mentioned, among other 


» Latter-Book, * ibid. 
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rumours of his wildness, that she had heard “a hansom 
young lady (to both your shames)” was with child by him. 
To his sister-in-law’s reproaches the impenitent Earl lightly 
replied that “the world is strangly [sic] given to lying”; 
and begged her not to “‘sensure” on his account “one of 
the most vertuous persons living.” But he did not deny the 
charge. He was a poor judge of virtue, yet even he must 
have recognised that this attribute was misapplied if it 
referred to the Lady Anne Hamilton. 

This young lady was (we have the Count de Gramont’s 
authority for saying so) “‘naturally inclined to tenderness.” 
She evidenced this in a letter of farewell to Chesterfield 
after she had received sentence of banishment from London. 


“I have too good an opinion of you not to beleive 
you gratfull, and that made me think you would not be 
satisfied if I should leave you for ever without a 
farewell; and since I shall not be in a capacity of 
giving you one as I would, I thought fitt to send 
you this advertisement that you may give me some 
adieus with your eyes, since it is to be done noe other 
way.’ 


Anne afterwards married Lord Carnegie, son of the 
Earl of Southesk. This gentleman sought—and found— 
pleasure in coarser society than his wife’s, but she did not 
object, as she found herself more inconvenienced by his 
presence than his absence. 

Pepys was to see Lady Carnegie at the Duke’s Playhouse 
years later. He dismissed her with the remark that she was 
“most devilishly painted.” 

So much for the Lady Anne. . . . 

Her friend’s banishment seemed to Barbara an injustice 
under which she would gladly have languished since it was 
on the Earl’s account. 

“T am sorry,” she wrote, “that the having a kindnesse 
for you is so great a crime that people are to suffer for it; 
4 Letter-Book of Philip, Earl of Chesterfield. 
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the only satisfaction that one doth receive is, that their 

cause is so glorious that it is sufficient to preserve a 

tranquility of mind that all their malice can never 

discompose.’”! 

If Lord Chesterfield copied into his Letter-Book the exact 
outpourings of Mrs. Villiers, he must have been highly 
flattered to see how closely she had identified with his own 
a literary style which in later years sadly degenerated. 

The next effusion from the gentleman belongs to this 
period. 

“*MapaM, 

“T need not tell your ladyship how unfortunat I was 
in missing the opportunity of wating on you when you 
were last in town; since you have reason to beleive that 
the paying you my respects and your acceptance of my 
service, are both the ambition and pleasure of my life. 
I hope this letter will be so fortunat as to kiss your hands, 
and yet I envy it a happyness that I want myselfe; but 
however my ill-fate hath divided mee from that place 
which is made happy by your presence, I beseech you 
to beleive that though my joys may languish, yet my 
passion shall last in its primative vigour and preserve 
me ever, 

“Madam, 
“Your etc:"# 
Barbara’s reply was discretion itself. 

“My Lorn, 

“I doe highly regret my own misfortune of being 
out of town, since it made me incapable of the honour 
you intended mee. I assure you nothing is liklier to make 
mee sett too high rate of myselfe than the esteem you are 
pleased to say you have for mee. You cannot bestow your 
favours and obligations on any that has a more pationat 
resentment of them, nor can they ever of any receive a 
more sincere reception than from 

“My Lord, 
“Yours.” 
1 Letter-Book. * Letter-Book, # ibid. 
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Later the Earl wrote two letters, of which the first has 
not been preserved. On its heels followed: , 


““MapAM, 

“Though I have hardly ended one letter, I am forced 
to begin another, since mee thinkes the first was so full 
of business that there wanted room to express the kindness 
that should shine in all my actions; but could I set down 
all that I think upon that subject all the paper of the town 
(though too much to send you) were too little to doe it; 
for having an object so transcending ail that ever was 
before, it wins new thoughts, which want fresh words, 
to speak the language of a soul that might justly teach 
all others how to love.”? 


Can we blame a young girl for having been swept off her 
feet by wooing so magniloquent? 

In 1658 Chesterfield was, on three occasions, sent to 
cool his heels in the Tower, which left his various ladies free 
to entertain suitors more honourable. In Barbara's case 
there was no lack of these. Though she had no manners 
and was of a most uncertain temper, she had become the 
fashion as soon as she was able to renovate her demodé 
wardrobe. 

Among her swains was Roger Palmer, a young Roman 
Catholic law-student of the Inner Temple, who honestly 
was attracted by the beautiful Barbara with her cherry-red 
lips, deep blue eyes under charmingly slanted brows, 
snow-white neck and bust (the latter amply displayed by 
the new fashions) and glorious dark auburn hair. He loved 
her well enough to offer what Chesterfield had never 
contemplated in his wildest moments—honourable marriage. 
Lord and Lady Anglesey raised no objections. They were 
relieved to have this chance of getting off their hands a 
self-willed girl whose prospects had been most effectually 
blighted by her association with a notorious gallant of 
unsavoury reputation. Moreover, young Palmer would be 

2 Letter-Book. 
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‘ is inheritance. The 

wealthy when he came Be Pe bee who 
only obstacle “ bis ae 1 marricd Barbara he 
gloomily prophesied that i ger ie. men in the 
“would be one of the most muscra’ anced? 2a 
world”? The opposition of Sir James remained | : 
barrier until he died; when the twain were married 
on April 14th, 1559, at the church of St. Gregory-by-St.- 
Paul's, the bride being eighteen and the groom but six 
years older. 

Yt was a rash venture. Roger Palmer was not the man 
to restrain the impulsive, intensely egotistic Barbara, 
though he was in the first year of his married life by no means 
the apparently complaisant individual he afterwards became. 
A man of brilliant intellect and of stronger character than 
the historians have seen fit to allow him, had Roger Palmer 
continued to exert his authority over his tempestuous wife 
the whole face of the next two decades of English history 
would have been changed. 

Jealous of his King, Palmer discreetly retired to France. 
Jealous of Chesterfield (who regarded matrimony merely 
as a cloak for amorous intrigue, and returned to his some- 
what divided allegiance to Barbara as soon as he was free 
of the Tower) Madame Palmer’s young husband did so 
far assert himself as to make it necessary for his spouse to 
issue a note of warning to her lover: 


“Since I saw you, I have been at home, and I find 
the mounseer* in a very ill humer, for he sayes that he is 
resolved never to bring me to towne again, and that 
nobody shall see me when I am in the country. I would 
not have you come to-day, for that would displease him 
more; but send me word presently what you would 
advise me to do, for I am ready and willing to goe all 
over the world with you, and I will obey your commands, 
that am, whilst I live, 


“Yours.””? 


2 Boyer’s Annals of Queen Anne. ‘Monsieur her husband. ” Lelter-Book. 
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Te was a blatant invitation to run away with another 
man’s wife which Chesterfield was too wily to accept. Had 
he been inclined to do so, ‘the Sisters Three’ had other 
plans for Barbara, In the same year she was very ill, thought 
she was dying, and penned a moving valediction to the man 
she luved too well. 


“My bear Lizz, 

“I have been this day extreamly ill, and the not 
hearing from you made me worse than otherwayes I 
should have been. The doctor doth beleive mee in a 
desperat condition, and I must confess, that the un- 
willingnesse I have to leave you makes me not entertaine 
the thought of deathe so willingly as otherwaies I should; 
for there is nothing beside yourselfe that could make me 
desire to live a day; and if I am never so happy as to sce 
you more, yet the last words I will say shall be a praire 
for your happyness, and so I will live and dey loving you 
above all other things.”! 


Her complaint was said to be small-pox but was more 
probably cow-pox, as in after years Barbara was wont to 
rejoice that she had had an attack which rendered her 
unlikely to contract the more fatal disease. 

To her letter Chesterfield gaily replied that he could 
not believe she was ill, since “the certaine news of your 
being sick would infallibly make mee so; and I doe not 
finde myselfe yett fitt for another world. Besides I am 
confident that if I goe to Heaven before you I should want 
something there till you come.” 

This bracing epistle had a tonic effect; nor was it quite 
so heartless as it sounds. Lord Chesterfield, though a sceptic 
of the supernatural, had already recorded that appearance 
at his bedside in London of “‘a thing all in white,” on the 
same morning that another “thing” {in black) affrighted his 
wife down at Petworth, Sussex. There seems to have been 

1 Letter-Book. 
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no reason for either of these appearances, as both the Earl 
and his Countess were perfectly well; but might he not, 
after this incursion into the psychic, have expected something 
more flamboyant than a black or white spectre to herald the 
demise of Barbara Palmer? 


Il 
“As the twig is bent, so it grows.” 


Havine brought Madame Palmer to the verge of dissolution, 
Jet us leave her dismally to consider the threatening air of 
finality about her earthly prospects whilst we enquire into 
the antecedents of the man who—born twelve years before 
her—was destined to be her protector. 

The origin of the Stuarts has afforded matter for curious 
speculation. One theorist, Baldred Bisset, traces them back 
to a most amazing ancestress, Pharaoh’s daughter, no less! 
This lady is said to have brought the Coronation Stone to 
Scone. Why she came to Scotland, or how this cumbersome 
piece of bric-d-brac found a place in her luggage, we are 
not told. But it was a far cry from Egypt to Beth-el, even if 
there be truth in the legend which calls this ancient stone 
the pillow of Jacob. 

The Stuarts themselves claimed descent from Banquo, 
though Sir Walter Scott, taking up the réle of Betsey Prig, 
declared there never was ‘‘no sich a person” as the thane 
whose strangely persistent ghost so terribly disturbed 
Macbeth. But a curious tract printed in Edinburgh half a 
century after the birth of Charles II, traces his lineage 
through a long list of names, beginning with Ethodius I, 
who began to reign in Scotland in 162. Among these names 
appears that of Banquo, Thane of Lochaber, son of the 
Duncan slain by Macbeth. 

Whatever its origin, the Stuart race was doomed to 
tribulation, All through the line we read of misfortune. 
Many of its members died violent deaths; two—Robert II 
and James IV—died of broken hearts. Charles I, who 
brought the blood of Henri Quatre into the family by marry- 
ing his youngest daughter, Henrietta Maria (Charles II 

3r 
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always said that his vices were a legacy from his French 
grandfather), was fated to carry on this sorrowful tradition; 
and so, up to a point, was his son, the boy born at St. 
James’s Palace on May a2gth, 1629. 

The planet Venus was then very appropriately, in the 
ascendant and, to the wonder of beholders, shone at high 
noon upon the happy father when he rode to St. Paul’s 
to return thanks for the safe delivery of his Queen. The 
appearance of this planet at such a time was hailed as a 
fortunate omen, a sign from heaven which prognosticated 
good-luck not only for England but for the infant-prince. 
All the minor and some of the major poets celebrated this 
astronomical portent in odes of varying merit. Oxford alone 
contributed one hundred and fifty-eight. Cambridge 
languishing under an epidemic, remained dumb, and was 
pronounced disloyal. A total eclipse of the sun two days 
later was received in complete silence, since by no stretch 
of imagination could it be regarded as a happy augury. 

The child of such handsome parents should have been a 
beauty; but he was so ugly that his own mother was ashamed 
of him, though she confided to her great friend, Madame de 
Mottville, “he is so serious in all he does I cannot help 
deeming him far wiser than I.” 

Ugly babies are expected to grow up handsome. Charles 
disappointed these expectations. As a small boy he had 
(as Vandyke’s portrait shows) the charming curves of his 
innocence; as a youth he acquired a fat, round face which 
in manhood became thin, lined, saturnine, with a jutting 
nose and the determined cleft chin which so belied the 
promise of the sensual mouth. 

“Is this like me?” he exclaimed when he saw a portrait 
of himself painted years later. “Odsfish, then I am an ugly 
fellow!” 

The infant Prince of Wales was baptized on June 27th, 
at St. James’s, by Laud, dean of the royal chapel, assisted 
by the Bishop of Norwich. His sponsors were his grand- 
mother Marie de Médicis; Frederick, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine and husband of Elizabeth, the King’s sister; and 





Charles as Prince of Wales (Vandyke) 
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Louis XIII. Everybody was dressed in white and crimson 
satin, with crimson silk stockings. Among these sartorial 
splendours the baby cut a brave figure in a robe of cherry- 
coloured satin edged with gold and silver lace and a mantle 
of red velvet lined with ermine. His bib, shirt and cap were 
of the finest lawn embroidered with lace woven in a design 
of the Tree of Life and the Holy Spirit. (All these garments 
were on view at the Loan Exhibition of Stuart relics held 
in London at Grosvenor Place in 1932.) 

The Duchess of Richmond, a kinswoman of “The Lady’s,” 
who in the absence of Marie de Médicis, acted as proxy- 
godmother, was most bountiful. She gave the baby a jewel 
worth £800, To his melch-nurse she presented a chain of 
rubies, and to the dry-nurse a service of plate. 

A word here about the “melch”-nurse, since she was to 
play a part in her foster-child’s after-life. According to some 
authorities she was Anne Walton, to whose son Charles was 
deeply attached. Others give her name as Christabella 
Pyne, sister-in-law to Anne. She afterwards married 
Edmund, Wyndham, and affected too much familiarity with 
the Prince on the strength of their old relationship. For this 
reason Charles I, when he sent his son into the west, would 
not allow him to proceed further than Bristol, as Mrs. 
Wyndham was then living in the next town, Bridgewater. 

1 am inclined to think that Christabel was the melch- 
nurse and Anne the dry-nurse mentioned above. 

Lady Dorset, a staunch Protestant, was governess of the 
royal nursery, and baby Charles remained in her care until 
at the age of eight he was considered old enough to be 
emancipated from petticoat government. He was then 
made Knight of the Garter, and assigned a separate establish- 
ment, with Dr. Brian Duppa as his tutor. The Earl of 
Newcastle who became his governor, was at pains to lay 
down in a letter to his charge certain precepts of which two, 
at least, were carefully laid to heart by the future 
king. 

“Beware of too much devotion, for a king, for one may 
be a good man but a bad King, and how many will History 
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represent to you that in seeming to gaine the Kingdome of 
Heaven have lost their own. . . 

“To women you cannot be too civil, especially to great 
ones.” 

Shades of the prison-house closed all too soon about the 
growing boy. The world had yet to wait six months before 
Barbara Villiers arrived to adorn it, when the eleven-year-old 
Prince of Wales sat in Westminster Hall and heard Strafford’s 
masterly defence. The first mutterings of the storm which 
was to blow the young Prince out of his kingdom to wander 
as a homeless vagrant, were to be discerned in that golden- 
tongued eloquence. During the interval between the Earl’s 
sentence and execution, young Charles took part in the 
rejoicings at his sister Mary’s wedding to the Prince of 
Orange, a Protestant alliance which, it was hoped, could 
not fail to please the nation. But next day the mob which 
had surged round St. James’s Palace, yelling for Strafford’s 
head, broke into the Abbey, pillaged it, and howled afresh 
for the Earl’s instant execution. 

History asserts that it was Henrietta Maria who, frightened 
by the mob, implored Charles I to give up Strafford to save 
her and her children. This assertion is based on court- 
gossip, which confused the Queen with her mother, Marie 
de Medicis, then on a visit to England. Marie was extremely 
alarmed when she saw the temper of the people. Henrietta 
Maria’s courage never flagged. She afterwards declared 
that the death of Strafford was the work of the Bishops who 
represented to his Majesty that “it was better one man 
should die than the whole realm perish.”* 

In the following August, Charles I went up to Scotland, 
and the Queen took her younger children to Oatlands, 
a favourite dower-housc of the Queens of England. The 
Heir-Apparent was not suffered to accompany his mother, 
lest she should contaminate him with her papistical heresies. 
He stayed with Newcastle at the palace of Ham, midway 
between Richmond and Kingston, built in the preceding 
reign as a residence for the then Prince of Wales, Henry, 

2 Leter from H.M. to Madame de Motvilie. 
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son of James I, who did not live long enough to occupy 
it. 

The King returned in November and was received with 
a great show of loyalty when he rode in state through 
London with Henrietta Maria and his children. On 
January roth he withdrew to Hampton Court with his 
family and never entered his capital again until he was 
brought there as a prisoner. 

A significant passage in a letter from William Mayle 
to Laud (dated May 21st, 1640) gives us a peep behind the 
scenes at this time: 


“Our gracious Prince hath been this five days weeping 
bitterly, and no man can pacify him, so that at last the 
King came to him and asked him what was the matter, 
when the Prince replied: ‘My grandfather left you four 
kingdoms, and I am afraid you will leave me never a 
one!’ 


Well might Mayle darkly wonder who had incited the 
boy to say that! 

In 1641 Newcastle resigned his post, and after a succession 
of new governors the King decided to keep his heir with him. 
So for the next few years young Charles lived in the midst 
of excursions and alarums, learning the lessons of Experience, 
that stern preceptor whose lessons are driven home by a 
liberal application of the cane Hardship. 

On Sunday, October 23rd, 1642, the Prince was present, 
as captain of his father’s bodyguard, at the battle of Edgehill, 
when he and his brother James narrowly escaped capture 
by the enemy. At the end ofa ycar’s campaign the advantage 
Jay with the Royalists, and we next find the Prince of Wales 
at Oxford, naughtily leering and winking at the ladies in 
church-—a distressing episode with results more painful for 
the culprit when his stately father rapped him on the head 
with his gold-headed cane. 

The Prince saw the Royal Standard raised at Nottingham, 
and was present at the second battle of Newbury, and at 
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the Battle of Marston Moor, when the Royalist cause in the 
north was utterly destroyed. In the west, things looked 
brighter, and thither, in 1645, Charles the First sent his 
son “to unboy him by putting him into some action and 
acquaintance with business.” 

The object of this expedition was to raise an army. If 
the attempt failed, it would be easy for the Prince to escape 
to France. He encountered Mrs. Wyndham in Somerset, 
but save for her “too familiar carriage” no harm came of 
the meeting. 

The Prince never saw his father again. He was at Barn- 
staple when the news of the crushing Royalist defeat at 
Naseby reached him. Disguised as a groom the King fled 
to Newark, surrendered himself to the Scots, and was 
eventually sold by them to his enemies for £400,000. 
The Duke of York, with Henry, Duke of Gloucester and 
the Princess Elizabeth, were imprisoned in St. James’s 
Palace. The Queen was in France. 

The Heir-Apparent was rushed over to Jersey, where he 
endeared himself to the islanders by his affability. ‘“C’¢toit 
un Prince grandement bénin !” enthusiastically wrote Chevalier, 
a vingtenier of St. Helier, in his Diary of Jersey Affairs (1643-50) 

Charles would have been content to remain for ever in 
Jersey, forgetting realities, forgetting that life is a mass of 
obviousness with only here and there an unexpected star 
or flower, On August 5th, 1645, the flowers which had 
blossomed in his path, were blighted, and the stars above 
his head blotted out by a letter from his father which began 
ominously: “Charles, it is very fitt for me now to prepare 
you for the worst.” 

The King commanded his son to “convay” himself 
into France, “there to be” (he went on) ‘‘under your 
Mother’s care who is to have the absolute full power of your 
Education in all things except religion, and in that not to 
medle at all. . . . And for the performance of this I 
command you to requyre the assistance of all your Councell, 
and, by theire advyce, the service of everyone whom you 
and they shall judge fitt to be employed in this Business; 
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which I expect should be performed with all obedience and 
without grombling.” 

Charles loyally refrained from “grombling.” Not so 
his councillors, Capel, Hyde, and Culpeper, of whom the 
last-named was the only one who would accompany his 
young master to France. Edward Hyde remained in Jersey, 
writing his History of the Rebellion. Capel wandered back to 
England, was captured and condemned to death. On the 
steps of the scaffold he testified to his young Prince’s virtue, 
of which, he said, he never saw greater hopes in any young 
person. “Truly a very perfect Englishman in his inclina- 
tion!” he ended. ‘‘And I pray God restore him to this 
kingdom.” 

Charles must have felt some trepidation at the idea 
of seeing his fiery little mother again and being wholly in 
her power. He had not seen her since he was with her in 
Oxford. Racked with rheumatism and very near her last 
confinement, she had gone from there to Bath and thence 
to Exeter, where her youngest daughter, Henriette, was 
born. The Queen was hardly convalescent when she had 
to escape in a Dutch ship to France, leaving her infant 
behind until, dressed as a boy, she could be smuggled 
across the sea by a faithful attendant. 

In November, 1647, the King also escaped, but only 
got as far as the Isle of Wight where he was 
again captured and imprisoned in Carisbrooke Castle. 


ni 


"This advantage of wisdom have you above most Princes, 
that you have begun and now spent some years of discretion 
in the experience of trouble and the exercise of patience. 
- » » You have already tasted of that cup whereof I have 
liberaily drunk, which I look upon as God’s Physic, having 
that in healthfulness which it lacks in pleasure.” 

Letter of Charles I to the Prince of Wales. 


Tue stripling Charles was lovingly welcomed in France 
by the mother whom for two years he had not seen, Every- 
one spoke of his sweetness of disposition, The only thing 
to be said in his disfavour was that his roving life had made 
him shy and awkward in the presence of ladies. But he 
very soon got over these failings, with the ladies’ joyful 
assistance. 

The Prince’s life in Paris was embittered by his mother’s 
determined attempt to marry him to La Grande Mademoiselle, 
Anna Maria de Montpensier, daughter and heiress of the 
Duke of Orleans. The lady herself was not unwilling, and 
practised all her wiles on her shy young kinsman with the 
ugly mouth and beautiful dark eyes. But Charles did not 
want to marry her. She was older than he, and he was 
repelled by her patronising airs. He took refuge in the 
sulks, and pretended he could not understand French. 
Though Anna Maria was dying to hear him say sweet 
nothings, she never having had (we have her own proud 
word for it) ‘‘a man enamoured of me on account of my 
character, which is very far removed from coquetterie,” 
he obstinately kept his mouth shut, and left his mother to 
do his courting for him. The sprightly Mademoiselle 
wearied of her dumb suitor and turned her attention to 
the Duke of York as soon as he managed to cscape from 
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St. James’s Palace to France. James had the advantage of 
Charles in two respects. He was extremely good-looking, 
and he could speak French, though he never acquired a 
good accent. He was too British! But he contrived to be 
fluent enough to interest Anna Maria. 

“There is nothing,” commented that damsel, “in my 
opinion so unbecoming to a young man as inability to 
express his thoughts and feelings.” A nasty slap at the 
inarticulate Charles! But Mademoiselle probably knew he 
had sufficient command of her native tongue to make him- 
self understood by the beautiful Duchess of Chatillon, to 
whom he made passionate calf-love when he could get out 
of range of his mother’s keen eyes. It was an innocent 
amour as the lady’s heart was the unique possession of her 
husband. 

In the summer of 1648, after the outbreak of the second 
Civil War, Prince Charles went to Helvoetsluys to command 
six English ships which had revolted in favour of the King. 
During the week (July 9-16) which elapsed before the tiny 
fleet could sail, Charles made acquaintance with a certain 
Lucy Walter, who had arrived in Holland under the 
protection of Algernon Sydney. The Countess of Dunois 
in her Memoirs declared that the Prince first met Lucy 
in Wales in 1646, but there is in this statement more of 
romance than probability, though it is quite possible that 
the two met in Paris early in 1648, when it is certain a 
kinsman of Lucy’s (and perhaps Lucy herself) arrived 
there with Lord Glamorgan. 

Whether the meeting in Holland was their first or not, 
Charles found Lucy in some distress. Having trustfully 
confided herself to Algernon, she had found herself 
“trafficked” by him to his brother Robert for fifty broad 
pieces. Now Lucy was well aware that she was going to 
have a child—but to which of the Sydneys it would be safe 
to impute paternity was less clear to her. Both would be 
almost sure to disown it—and her as well, The future 
King saved her from this devastating impasse by taking her 

4 Macpherson. 
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from Robert; nor could he say afterwards that he had not 
been warned. Robert handed Lucy over to him with the 
significant comment: ‘She is already sped!” and though 
Charles persisted in claiming as his own the child afterwards 
born, the resemblance in the portraits of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth so strongly resemble Robert Sydney, even to a wart 
on his face, that there is very little doubt who his father 
was. Certainly not Charles though Lucy is alleged to have 
confessed, later on, that a child she had by the Prince 
died, and that her other two children were by an unknown 
Dutch somebody on whom she conferred the title of husband 
--a statement which the unknown gentleman could not 
confute, he being by that time dead. 

Charles left his inamorata in Holland and proceeded to 
England with his fleet, to rescue his father. The expedition 
failed. The crews were factious and incapable of united 
action; and the Prince was obliged to return to Holland, 
where he contracted small-pox and remained until Christmas. 

Meanwhile Charles I had been tried in London, convicted 
of High Treason and condemned to death. 

The Royalists were stunned. That they should have 
dared to do it! was all they could say, over and over again. 
Then, the stupor of amazement passed, they set to work to 
save their King, or rather, to discuss ways and means of 
doing so. But what could they do? 

The Prince of Wales at least did all he could. He sent 
over to England (in triplicate, lest one should miscarry) 
a blank sheet of paper sealed with his own seal and signed 
“Charles P.” It was his carte blanche to the Parliamentarians, 
to be filled up with any conditions they chose to impose, 
even to his own disinheritance, his own execution. Cromwell 
and his myrmidons ignored this offer, and the paper remains 
to this day eloquently blank, a silent testimony to a generous 
son’s vain effort to save his father’s life. 

Surely, amid much that was evil, this white sheet may 
stand to the everlasting credit of Charles II? 

On January goth, 1648-9, the death-sentence was carried 
out in the presence of a multitude which, when the axe 
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fell and the bleeding, handsome head was held up as an 
invitation “to rejoice at the death of a Traitor,” disconcert- 
ingly responded with “‘a dismal, universal groan.” 

The last words of the murdered King were full of dignity. 
“I forgive my enemies,” he said, ‘‘even those who are the 
chief movers in my death. Who they are, God knows— 
I do not desire to know. I pray God forgive them. But 
this is not all, my charity must go further. I wish that they 
May repent.”? 

The widowed Queen, beleaguered in the Louvre by the 
Frondeurs, did not hear of her husband’s death until 
February 18th, when Lord Jermyn, faithful and trusted 
confidant of the late King and herself, broke the awful news 
toher. Like a little statue of Grief she sat for hours paralysed 
with horror, A day or two later she went to the Carmelite 
Convent, in the Faubourg St. Jacques, to make a short 
spiritual retreat. Before she left she begged Louis to recog- 
nise her eldest son as King. 

Charles himself heard—or rather guessed—the news on 
February 4th, when one of his followers addressed him as 
“Your Majesty.” The young man gazed at the speaker 
in horror, then burst into tears and fled to his own apart- 
ments, where he remained in solitude for the remainder 
of that day. 

The Duke of York, playing hide-and-seek at St. James’s 
with his brother Henry and the Princess Elizabeth, managed. 
to elude his keepers and escaped to France dressed as a 
girl. He did not reach Paris until the day after the news 
of his father’s death was received there, having stayed 
awhile with his sister, the Princess of Orange and her hus- 
band, whilst they fitted him out with clothes proper to his 
sex and station, A year later the Duke of Gloucester also 
escaped and joined his family in Paris; and finally the baby 
Henriette was conveyed thither by her governess, the 
Countess of Morton. Of the dead King’s children only 
Elizabeth remained in England, a prisoner in Carisbrooke 
Castle. 

1 Oldmixon. 
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On Henrietta Maria’s first arrival in France she had 
been allowed a pension of twelve thousand crowns by 
Louis. After her husband’s death this was reduced to 
seven thousand, very irregularly paid. The state of the 
exiles was disastrous, but their troubles were only just 
beginning. Nobody wanted them, unless the country they 
visited happened to be quarrelling with England; in which 
case they were welcomed and féted until a peace was signed, 
when they were driven out once more. They subsisted 
chiefly on sums collected by the Royalists and Romanists 
in England; but as these sums could only be conveyed at 
infrequent intervals by messengers able to evade the vigil- 
ance of Cromwell’s spies, for months together the exiled 
Stuarts shivered and starved. Poor little Henriette used 
to lie in bed all day to keep warm. There was no money 
to buy firewood! What wonder then, that King Charles 
became an adept in the art of writing begging-letters? 
There are scores of these in the MSS. Department of the 
British Museum; and the following is a characteristic 
sample of them all: 


“I have had soe good testimony of your affecion to 
the King my Father of blessed memory, that I desire 
you on this great occasion to lend me five hundred 
pounds, whereof I promise you on my royall word very 
faithfull repayment. I have troubled few of my frindes 
in this, and I doubt not y* readinesse to answer this 
desire of 

“Yr assured frinde 
“Cuarzes R.”! 


All the King’s requests for funds were addressed to people 
whose names were carefully concealed under a cipher. 
The above was sent to “No. 50,” and is dated from the 
Hague, August 31st, 1649. 

Charles had gone there to spend the summer with his 
sister Mary, that very pleasant help in trouble to all her 
family. The King’s widowed aunt, Elizabeth,? was also 

1 Lansdowne MSS. * Queen of Bohemia. 
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at the Hague with some of her numerous family (she had 
thirteen children and would probably have added to this 
‘baker’s dozen’ had her husband, the unfortunate ‘Winter 
King,’ lived longer). Among his numerous relatives Charles 
found the Princess Sophie. Charles would not have been 
Charles had he not, in spite of his other distractions, found 
time for Cupid. He promptly fell in love with his cousin, 
But alas, she only liked him—as a cousin—and when, 
promenading under the moon with her one evening, the 
susceptible youth rashly remarked that she was lovelier 
than Lucy Walter, she took fright and decamped indoors 
to her mother, leaving the King to finish his walk alone. 
The next time he asked her to accompany him, this un- 
romantic daughter of a most romantic mother asserted 
that she had a corn and could not walk. Sophie was very 
shrewd. She said afterwards that she “knew the marriages 
of great princes are not arranged in that way” and though 
Aunt Elizabeth was furious, Cousin Sophie refused to be 
parted from her corn! She walked no more under the 
moon with Cousin Charles. Eventually she married Prince 
Ernest Augustus of Bohemia, the first Elector of Hanover, 
by whom she became the mother of our George I. 

After this pleasant interlude the assassination, by Royalist 
agents, of the Commonwealth’s Envoy, Dr. Dorislaus, made 
it impossible for Charles to remain in Holland, and he 
returned to Paris, where he plunged into a life of dissipation, 
having nothing better to do; and there—it would be 
ungallant to add for the same reason—the suit for Madem- 
oiselle de Montpensier’s hand was renewed. Charles was 
willing now to marry her—her large fortune would have 
been a grand help—but when she understood that after 
marriage her royal husband would leave her to seek his 
fortune she rebelled. She said the difference in religion 
‘was an insurmountable barrier, but privately admitted that 
she did not like his Majesty’s English preference for roast beef. 

“His taste did not appear to me delicate,” she commented 
severely after watching the healthy, hungry boy’s prowess 
as a trencherman; “and I was ashamed.” 
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So once more that white hand was daintily withdrawn 
as from a glove which proved a misfit. Charles easily 
consoled himself with his old love, the Duchesse de Chatillon, 
—“Bablon”’ as he called her. She was now a widow, and 
he was anxious to marry her but like everybody else she 
had no use for a penniless king without a throne. She 
married another and Charles found himself once more 
cast into outer darkness, where he amused himself with 
trivial and accidental loves which were mere drops of the 
spray thrown up by the waves of his passionate Stuart 
temperament. Nobody seems to have taken much notice 
of them except the faithful Hyde, who viewed his young 
master’s affaires with considerable misgivings. The King’s 
readiness to “oblige all ladies, both great and small” caused 
his Chancellor to declare that if he did not outgrow this 
infirmity it would break his (Hyde’s) heart. Charles never 
outgrew it. It grew on him. 


Iv 


O, little did ma mither ken 

That day she cradled me, 

What lands I was to travel in. . . . 
Old Scots Ballad. 


On the day of the late King’s execution an Act had been 
hastily passed by which the proclamation of a new king, 
whether Charles Stuart or another, without the consent 
of Parliament, was pronounced to be an act of High Treason, 
punishable by death. 

Jersey, ever loyal, had flown in the face of this edict and 
proclaimed the second Charles as King, on February 17th, 
1648-9; and thither, at the end of the summer of 1649, 
his Majesty proceeded with the Duke of York, with the 
intent to go to Ireland to join Ormond and his army. But 
Cromwell’s drastic operations in that distressful country 
altered the exile’s plans and he remained in the Channel 
Islands for the whole autumn and winter, lodged in Eliza- 
beth Castle at the expense of the islanders. 

The royal brothers arrived in Jersey practically penniless. 
After the expenses of the journey had been defrayed, there 
remained in their joint exchequer exactly four livres and 
ten sous, out of the hundred thousand crowns supplied 
by Mazarin. The bulk of that sum had gone into the 
pockets of the King’s rapacious followers, to satisfy whom 
he had later to sell the crown-lands in Jersey. 

However, it did not matter. The islanders were only too 
charmed to be able to supply the needs of their illustrious 
guests. They adored Charles, and would cheerfully have 
cut themselves in pieces to serve him. 

He was, more than ever, the “Prince grandement bénin” of 
Chevalier’s former enthusiastic tribute—and he had neither 
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the time nor the opportunity to get into mischief. Dr. 
Steward, the Duke of York’s old tutor, saw to that! He 
was with the brothers throughout their stay in Jersey, 
and he made his presence felt on more than one occasion. 

For the first week the King and his brother spent their 
time racing their yacht in the bay, shooting with the local 
gentry, and roaming about the island with their dogs. 
On the Sunday after their arrival both attended service 
at the old parish church of St. Helier, which was gaily 
decorated with flowers. The King wore his purple mourn- 
ing. James was in black, with no decorations save a silver 
star embroidered on his coat, and a purple scarf across 
his shoulders. 

In their rambles together the brothers learnt to know 
each other better. As Prince of Wales Charles had lived 
apart from his family nearly all his life. Now, in this brief 
interval of peace, was forged between him and James 
a bond which not all the machinations of the latter's 
enemies nor the fundamental insincerity of the former 
ever quite dissolved. 

In Jersey the Duke was attended by his secretary, Mr. 
Henry Bennet, and a Mr. Baptist May (both of whom 
afterwards entered the King’s service, where May became 
known to Mr. Pepys as “Bab” May, and to infamy as 
his Majesty’s chief pandar). A more sinister companion 
was George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (a kinsman of 
Barbara Villiers’) who was to prove Charles’s evil genius, 
and ‘The Lady’s” worst enemy. 

But in those halcyon days even Buckingham could do 
little harm. The King was too absorbed in his brother, 

‘his yacht, his dogs, and his gun. He took no heed for the 

morrow. He seemed almost to have forgotten that he had 
lost his crown! After all, he was barely twenty, and had 
never yet had much chance to play. . . . 

Nor was he to have it for long in Jersey. Within a week 
of his arrival the authorities were thrown into dithering 
alarm by the revelations of one Philibert Benoist, who 
came forward with a strange tale. Optimistically represent- 
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ing himself as one that had ever worn the white flower of a 
blameless life, he alleged that he had been seduced from his 
innocence by evil men, who enticed him to a house in the 
Parish of St. Lawrence and there suborned him to carry a 
letter secretly to the King’s enemies in England. Certain 
Jerseymen (Benoist obligingly furnished their names and 
addresses) were arrested and committed to Mont Orgueil 
for trial. Two English officers at St. Malo, also implicated 
in the alleged plot, were likewise arrested on Benoist’s 
information, and interned in Elizabeth Castle, where 
Benoist himself was detained, pending investigation of his 
story, 

For reasons of his own Benoist did not want to await the 
result of that enquiry. Having shot his bolt, he tried to 
escape, broke his thigh, and was recaptured. While a surgeon 
was reducing the fracture the wretched Philibert was severely 
cross-examined. Under this novel adaption of the torture 
of the rack, he still persisted in his former story. After the 
accident he limped about on crutches until nobody imagined 
him capable of moving a step without them. He then 
discarded them, let himself down from the ramparts, and 
passed for ever out of history, to nobody’s regret. 

" As there was no evidence, beyond Philibert’s fantastic 
tale, against the other prisoners, they were released. But 
it was thought advisable for the King and his brother to 
forgo their pleasant jaunts until more efficacious measures 
for their safety had been discussed and carried out. They 
therefore confined their activities to driving about the 
island, the King in a carriage drawn by six black horses, 
the Duke in another drawn by six black steeds with white 
stars on their foreheads. It may not have been, as Mr. Mole 
says in The Wind in the Willows, “better than white-washing,”” 
but it was the only amusement possible under the 
circumstances. 

On October 14th, the cannons of Elizabeth Castle 
roared a salute in honour of the Duke’s sixteenth birthday, 
and the crew of a frigate anchored in Jersey Roads added 
their quota of gunpowder in a salute of fifteen guns. When 
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the smoke cleared away, the authorities (still “jumpy” after 
Benoist’s revelations), hurried to enquire the frigate’s 
business in those waters. 

She was the Cock, and she brought Ormond’s despatches 
to the King, with the sad news of the fall of Drogheda— 
“a righteous judgment of God” (wrote Cromwell to 
Lenthall). His Majesty viewed that hideous massacre from 
another angle. 

“One must go and die there,” he cried gallantly. “’Tis 
shameful for me to live else-vhere.”” 

With difficulty he was restrained from setting out to 
Ireland forthwith and had to content himself with sending 
Henry Seymour back in the frigate with a George and 
Garter for Ormond. 

Ireland being out of the question, Charles spent the 
winter in negotiations with the Scots, who now came forward 
with proposals. In a letter dated March gth, 1650, the 
Marquis of Argyle made up in promises what he lacked in 
spelling. 

“According to my dewiti (he wrote) I dar not at this 
tym forbear to tell your maj: your prejudis in former 
delays and not satisfying this kirk and kingdom. For by 
that means many things which seemed very fasabll 
[feasible] for your maj: advantage, doe now appear very 
difficult. And I dar confidentlie aver thair is not any 
way left to mak all up, but your maj: heartie joyning in 
the League and Covenant. But which means not onli 
shall God be reconcilled to the throan in your maj: 
person, but lyk ways your maj: and your people shall 
be on [one]. For I do reali conseave thair is not any 
other way under the sunc {sun] can joyn the interests of 
your protestant subjects in all your dominions but that. 
And I doe as much fear, if this opportunitie be lost among 
other, it shall hardly ever be repaired.” 


Truly it did seem as if this were, as Argyle went on to 
state, “the only doar of houpe” left open to Charles— 
and he was minded to pass through it before it was slammed 
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in his face. Worthy Dr. Steward, the Duke of York’s former 
tutor, vehemently advised his Majesty to have nothing to 
do with the men who had sold his father to the enemy. 
Buckingham urged Charles to negotiate with Sir George 
Winram when the Scots sent him over to treat with the 
King. The Hague was suggested as a meeting-place, and 
his Majesty decided to go there to interview the Marquis 
of Montrose, who undertook to restore him to his kingdom 
by main force. 

It was a choice between grinding poverty with honour, 
and dishonour with a throne. Charles struggled, but 
hereditary weakness prevailed. He followed the line of 
least resistance. Those who prevailed on him to act 
against his own convictions and take the Covenant had 
the grace to be ashamed—too late. 

The lonely little prisoner at Carisbrooke, Elizabeth, 
heard of her brother’s shame and wept her life away. 
Henrietta Maria wrote her son a passionate letter. “Je 
suis obligd devant Dieu et envers vous de faire connditre que ce 
nia pas été de mon avis, ce qui a été fait.” 

It was all a waste of tears and ink and breath. Charles 
was pledged, and slight though the oath of a Stuart might 
be, he would not go back on his word. He set sail for 
Scotland, landed there in June, 1650, and established his 
Court at Falkland. 


Vv 


“A crown, if it hurts us, is hardly worth wearing.” 
P. T. Bailey. 


HumiuiaTion upon humiliation awaited Charles in Scotland. 
His father’s friends were ordered to keep away from him; 
and the people, who loved him, were not allowed to approach 
him. Nevertheless, when he went to Edinburgh, the whole 
population turned out in the middle of the night to greet 
him, and the women flung their maunds and creepie-stools 
into a bonfire to make it blaze higher. 

Shocked by his Continental manners, the grim Coven- 
anters subjected the King to long prayers and sermons 
daily. Indulgence in the most innocent amusements 
brought upon him the pious snufflings of the Commis- 
sioners of the kirk. 

He was still only a King in name. He could have broken 
his word and withdrawn, if he had liked to face the inevit- 
able scene. But he would not, and though he was only 
a figure-head, like the king in chess, the game could not 
be played without him. The Scots had got him, and they 
meant to keep him. Cromwell denounced him in a mani- 
festo, which was carefully suppressed. The people were 
told that Cromwell’s army was coming to “put all the men 
to the sword, and to thrust hot irons through the breasts 
of the women.”! Montrose, betrayed by Macleod of 
Assynt, was hanged at Edinburgh. 

In a stinging letter Cromwell bade the Commissioners 
read the ‘“‘twenty-cighth chapter of Isaiah, from the fifth 
to the fifteenth verse.” If they did, it must have made 
their ears tingle; and if Charles read it out of curiosity, 
let us hope it was seme comfort to him to find what the 
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great Lord-General thought of his taskmasters. Heaven 
knows he needed some spark of comfort to lighten his 
dreary days. 

But there were still hopes of a bloodless settlement, so 
long as the King refused to sign the declaration against 
his father. He hesitated so many days over this that the 
country grew fractious. The western counties drew up a 
Remonstrance calling for his exclusion from the Govern- 
ment. This was rejected; but as a sop to Cerberus, Charles 
was forced, on August 16th, to sign a document which gave 
little satisfaction, as nobody believed he could have been 
sincere in what he was “compelled voluntarily” to do. 

Scotland grew daily more dissatisfied with her bad 
bargain. The disaster at Dunbar on September 3rd, was 
considered by the Presbyterians to be the direct result of 
the King’s wickedness. They redoubled their spiritual 
ministrations and afflicted the poor young man with so 
many and such long sermons that he grew desperate and, 
on a pretence of hawking galloped to Clova, in the Gram- 
pian Hills. Here, for one blessed night he was free of the 
house of bondage; but with the dawn came Colonel Mont- 
gomery, who induced his Majesty to return. 

This elopement (known as The Start) had one good result. 
It opened the eyes of the Scots to the danger of pressing 
their young man too far. After that wild flight to the hills 
Charles was allowed to have a small share in the councils 
of his exigeant subjects. With the overthrow of Leslie 
fell Argyle, the leader of the Covenanters, in whose hands 
the reins had been since Charles first appeared in Scot- 
land. “TI believe,” wrote Cromwell, “‘the King will now 
act on his own score.” He did. On January 1st, 1651, 
he was crowned at Scone. The star which had shone at 
his birth was remembered in disapproving tracts published 
after the coronation. 

“This glittering comet is not to be numbered among 
the fixed stars,” grumbled one writer, indignantly running 
amok in his metaphors. “This artificial meteor is only 
a Scottish vapour exhaled by French distillation and, with 
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cleansing thunder shaken out of the English horizon, 
fallen into the bosom of the Church of Scotland and made 
their baby on the stool of repentance.” 

They had tried to entangle him into a marriage with 
Argyle’s daughter. But her father’s fall prevented that, 
though Charles was not averse to marrying her and went 
so far as to ask his mother’s advice in the matter. Henrietta 
Maria replied cautiously that there could be no exception 
to a young lady so “well-born, nor, in regard of herself; 
she being a person of whom I never heard anything but 
very good.” But the Queen advised her son to wait until 
the English could be consulted “in a matter wherein they 
are so much concerned, and are so like to expect to have a 
part in y* Counsells belonging to it.” 

Charles being in no position to consult with the English, 
there was no royal wedding for douce Anne Campbell. 
The project had not got beyond the preliminary stages 
when the King decided to march into England to strike 
a blow at the heart of the Commonwealth, and was himself 
defeated at Worcester. 

“The Enemy hath had great loss,” Cromwell gloated, 
“and certainly is scattered and run several ways.” 

Echard has a queer story that on the night before the 
battle, the Protector met the Devil in a wood, and sold 
his soul to that sinister individual, in return for his help 
against the Royalists! 

The story of the King’s flight from Worcester has been 
told ad nauseam, both by himself and others. That he 
reached France safely was due less to his own cunning, than 
to the loyalty of obscure people to whom £1,000 (the price 
set on the fugitive’s head) would have meant affluence. He 
was recognised again and again. Everybody had been 
warned to look out for ‘‘a tall, black man, six feet two inches 
high.” That tall form could not be disguised, nor could 
the beautiful hands so characteristic of the Stuarts. But all 
who saw these things carefully looked the other way. 

Charles came nearest to discovery and betrayal at Char- 
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mouth, where an ostler, noting that the horses’ shoes were 
of northern make, guessed that their owners were persons 
of quality, If that long lad loafing in the yard was the King, 
the ostler’s fortune was made! He hurried off to lodge 
information with his minister, the great-grandfather of 
John Wesley; but that reverend gentleman was at his 
orisons and refused to be disturbed by vain tales of horse- 
shoes and absconding kings. He bade the man go home; 
and the latter, on thinking it over, decided that a pourboire 
in the hand was better than a shadowy £1,000 in the bush. 
But when he got back to the inn the gentry were gone, 
so the poor ostler got neither his “‘vails” nor the reward, 

The King reached Paris in rags. Lord Jermyn lent him 
a shirt, but when that also was ragged, nobody had the 
wherewithal to replace it. 

The state of the Royal Family was now desperate. 
Charles was moody and depressed. The agony of loss is 
always greater when the dream was vivid, and his dream 
of recovering his heritage had been very vivid indeed. 
Now it was rudely shattered. . . . He was further than 
ever from achievement. 

His enemies spread reports abroad that Charles main- 
tained a splendid court in exile. Hyde, actually on the 
spot, wrote in June, 1653: “I do not know that any man 
is yet dead for want of bread, which I really wonder at. 
I am sure the King owes all he has eaten since April, and 
I am not acquainted with one servant who hath a pistole 
in his pocket. Five or six of us eat together one meal a 
day for a pistole a week; but all of us owe, for God knows 
how many weeks, to the poor woman that feeds us.” 

Once more trusted messengers flitted between England 
and France with sums collected by the Royalists and 
Catholics, whose charity was the exile’s sole means of 
subsistence. He returned to his soul-searing occupation 
of writing begging-letters, interspersed with grateful thanks 
for loans to be faithfully repaid, “on the word of a King,” 
as soon as the writer regained his heritage. Probably none 
of those who answered his Majesty’s piteous appeals for 
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funds expected to be repaid; but on the whole they responded 
generously, though times in England were as hard as in 
France—or Flanders—or wherever the King happened to 
be maintaining his raggle-taggle court. 

Cromwell’s name became at last so formidable in Europe 
that no country cared to entertain the exiles, lest their 
presence should offend the Protector. For six miserable 
years Charles was a vagrant with no visible means of 
support. 

Wandering from place to place, growing more and more 
shabby, he at last landed in Cologne, where Princess Mary 
visited him. He cheered up a little then, but was far from 
merry. There was in his laughter a bitter note, a sharp 
side to his humour, which had not been there before; 
and he was less serene, more easily ruffed. 

“They who will not believe anything to be reasonably 
designed unless it be successfully executed,” he wrote 
irritably when an attempt to raise rebellion in England 
had failed dismally, “had need of a less difficult game to 
play than mine is.” + 

Cromwell’s spies kept their eyes glued on Mr. Charles 
Stuart (as they called him) but at one time he managed 
to elude them and mysteriously disappeared altogether. 
In a note from one H. Dandy, of London, to a Mr. Hill 
in Plymouth there is described a great man-hunt which 
must have thrilled those who participated in it. A house-to- 
house search was made in the City and “the names of all 
lodgers that have or did have lodgings since Fryday night 
last, taken, nor are they to go out of town without a Tickett 
from the Lord Mayor for ten days. It is generally reported 
that King Charles was there in disguise, and a design in 
hand to kill the Lord Protector and General Lambert.’* 

Quite a sensation! Actually the King was in Zeeland, 
staying with an old friend of his Aunt Elizabeth’s. 

H. Dandy’s intriguing note bears date May 25th, 1654. 
Some time before July, Charles reappeared, and Cromwell’s 
Secret Service agents breathed again. His Majesty spent 
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the rest of the summer at Spa with Princess Mary, filling 
his days with frivolous amusements and dancing most of 
the nights. “Yet,” said one observer, “for all his dancing 
I believe he hath a heavy heart.” ? 

When the Princess of Orange returned to Holland, the 
King moved on to Brussels. Here his ex-mistress, Lucy 
Walter, turned up to ask his permission to marry Sir Henry 
de Vic, which moved Aunt Elizabeth of Bohemia to take 
up her pen and write quickly to her old crony, Sir Edward 
Nicholas: ‘Sure, "tis a doting time for King Charles’s 
ould ministers of state. I thank God your wife is yet alive, 
for fear you should fall in love again!” # 

Sir Henry was certainly “ould” enough to know better, 
but he was not allowed to make an honest woman of 
Lucy. Permission was refused, and the lady decamped 
to England, where she gave herself out to be a Dutch 
widow, and was promptly arrested on a charge of espionage. 
Thrown into the Tower, she was questioned by the Governor, 
with results he hastened to communicate to Thurloe. “The 
lady,” he wrote, “saith she had a son by Charles Stuart, 
which is dead: that the two children she now hath were 
by a husband she had in Holland, whoe is also deade 
. . . and that she hath not seen C.S. this twoe year.” 

In this artless statement Lucy rolled two single gentle- 
men into one mythical husband. Lord Taaffe was the 
father of one of her children, whilst Henry Bennet (the 
Duke of York’s secretary) owned her daughter Mary. 

Somehow—we can guess how—a rumour got about in 
England that Lucy was the King’s lawful wife; and she was 
discharged from the Tower on the Protector’s Warrant, 
in the hope that she would produce the famous “marriage- 
lines” and so hamper the King by further discrediting 
him in the eyes of the world. The fact that Lucy possessed 
some letter or document which either contained proof that 
Charles had married her, or a statement to this effect, 
is proved by his determined efforts to get hold of her papers 
in 1657. At the same time he empowered Sir Arthur 

1Thurloe Papers. Evelyn's Correspondence, January roth, 1654-5. 
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Slingsby to abduct the boy James. His Majesty wished 
this to be done quietly, but Lucy and Sir Arthur made such 
a noisy business of the affair (she “rending her apparel 
and tearing the hair off her head”), that public sympathy 
was on her side, and the King’s name dragged further 
into the mire. 

Charles apologised for the uproar, but said that if Lucy 
would not forthwith mend her ways he would do no more 
for her or the child. Lucy then agreed to part with her boy 
on condition that Slingsby was not given charge of him, 
“Young Jocky” (as the future Duke of Monmouth was 
familiarly termed) was then handed over to the Queen- 
Mother, who had him instructed in the Roman Catholic 
faith by Father Goff, an Oratorian. Later the boy was 
adopted by Lord Crofts, whose name he took, 

Forced to surrender her only hold on the King, Lucy 
went from bad to worse, until she arrived on the verge 
of being drummed out of Brussels as an infamous woman, 
This spectacular exit was averted by the intervention of 
Daniel O’Neale, the King’s Groom-of-the-Bedchamber. 

Lucy died miserably in Paris a few years later, of con- 
sumption said the kindly-hearted, of ‘“‘a disease incident 
to her profession,” declared the less charitable. She was 
buried in the Huguenot Cemetery at the expense of his 
Majesty’s Cupbearer, William Erskine, who positively 
asserted that Charles had never married nor intended to 
marry her; “and indeed she did not deserve it, being 
a very ill woman.” ? 

Princess Mary seems to have believed in the story of 
a marriage, for in her letters to her brother she invariably 
referred to Lucy as “your wife.” But that may have been 
mere sisterly badinage. 

The next domestic combustion in the exiled Royal 
Family arose from a determined attempt on the part of 
Henrietta Maria to make a Papist of her youngest son, the 
Duke of Gloucester, then roaming about Paris with un- 
desirable companions. Her Majesty’s spiritual director, 

2 John Evelyn. *Kennett’s Register, 
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Father Walter Montague, advised her to get the lad into 
the Jesuits’ College; but Henry refused to go, pleading a 
promise to his father never to change his religion. Henrietta 
Maria hardened her heart and ordered him to obey her 
on pain of her malediction and utter renunciation. King 
Charles wrote Henry a strong letter of exhortation very 
unlike his usual epistles. 


“Tf you do not consider what I say to you (it ended) 
remember the laste words of your deade father, which 
were to be constant in your religion; which, if you do 
not observe, this shall be the last time you will ever 
heare from your most affectionat brother, CHARLES 
R72 


At the same time his Majesty wrote to his Mother and 
to the Duke of York. The former he reproached, the latter 
he conjured to “hinder any such practices without any 
consideration of any person whatsoever.” In all these 
letters it is noticeable that Charles advanced State reasons 
rather than spiritual for Henry’s adherence to the Pro- 
testant faith. 

The Queen refused to be intimidated by her big, black- 
avised eldest son. She redoubled her efforts to make Henry 
a Cardinal—or at least to set him on the road towards 
ared hat. At last, finding him more obstinate than herself, 
she turned the young duke out of his apartments in the 
Palais Royal, and his horses out of her stables. Penniless 
and homeless the boy accepted the hospitality of Lord 
Hatton, with whom he stayed until Ormond arrived and 
sold his last jewel (the George sent to him from Jersey 
by Charles II) to provide the Duke with funds to go to 
Cologne, where his brother’s court was for the moment 
established. Henry arrived in Germany on New Year’s 
Day, 1654-5. 

The King was now more cheerful than he had been for 
months. His prospects looked, if not brighter, at any rate 
less bleak. He was engaged in delicate negotiations with 

1 Clarendon MSS. 
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Spain which ended in a treaty that enabled him to dwell 
in Flanders as a recognised monarch. He removed to 
Bruges in the following May. To the end of his life he 
had grateful memories of the Flemings, whom he decided 
as “the most honest and true-hearted race ever I met with.” 

A great Royalist invasion of England was plotted in 
1658. It came to nothing. In September Cromwell died, 
and young Hollanders danced for joy because “the Devill 
was dead.” 

Charles paid a secret visit to the Hague, where he varied 
politics with a little serious love-making. He proposed 
for the hand of Henrietta, daughter of the Dowager- 
Princess of Orange, and was, so far as he could make out, 
accepted. He was really engaged at last! But though 
the ‘Devill” had demised, and was now happily arrived 
in Hell, in accordance with Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia’s 
expressed wish,' Parliament made no attempt to recall 
Charles. The Dowager cannily withdrew her consent to 
the match. If England did not want her King, he would 
be poorer than ever. 

Henrietta was not unduly grieved. Doubtless she knew— 
it was common scandal at the time—that her almost- 
affianced was mixed up in a shady fashion with Beatrice 
de Cantecroix, ex-mistress of the Duke of Lorraine. Charles’s 
amours were notorious, and his taste promiscuous. He had 
ranged from the aristocratic Elizabeth de Montmorenci, 
Duchesse de Chatillon, to a mere nobody like Catharine 
Pegge, whose son by him, Charles Fitzcharles, was now 
two years old. His Majesty also had a daughter, Charlotte 
Jemima Henrietta Maria, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Robert Killigrew. And then of course, there was that 
baggage, Lucy Walter—and fer son, young Jocky. . . . 
No! Mother was right. It would not do... . 

Yet, despite these errors in conduct (which Charles no 
doubt regarded as coming into the category of those “little 


3 "Sure, he (Cromwell) is the Beast in Revelations whom all the kings of 
the earth do worship,” she had written to Sir Edward Nicholas. “I with 
him a like end, and right speedily!” 
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irregular pleasures taken out of the way” for which he felt 
sure “God would not damn a man”), the Dowager- 
Princess changed her mind about Charles when it seemed 
certain that he would be recalled. She then proposed an 
alliance with her unmarried daughter (Henrietta being 
by that time wedded to the Prince of Anhalt). Charles, 
on his dignity after the previous rebuff, replied icily that 
such a proposition could not possibly be considered. 

By that time his dream of restoration was on the verge 
of materialising. But there had been some very dark 
moments, as when the plans for a royalist rising already 
noted, had been betrayed by Sir William Willis, ostensibly 
afriend to Charles, but secretly in the pay of the Common- 
wealth. This defection of a man he had trusted implicitly 
set the seal on the King’s determination to trust nobody 
henceforth. He journeyed alone via Rouen, St. Malo, 
Rochelle, Toulouse, to Saragossa, thence to Feuntarabia, 
where Mazarin was engaged in negotiating a treaty with 
Spain. The Cardinal refused to see his Majesty, and he 
returned to Brussels, nearer to despair than he had ever 
been. There seemed, in the political jargon of to-day, 
no stone he had not turned, no avenue he had not explored 
—in vain. 

But dawn was at hand. 


VI 


“Te magis optavit rediturum, Carole, nemo; 
Et nemo sensit te rediisse minus.” 
Barrow’s Epigram on Charles I, 


EnGtanp was a house divided against itself. With the 
death of Cromwell the whole structure of the Common- 
wealth had crashed; and in England’s extremity was the 
exile’s opportunity. 

In the Parliamentary Army was a man of few words 
and gloomy aspect, whom some deemed stupid. Cromwell 
had laboured under no such error of judgment. He told 
George Monk to his face that he was “a cunning fellow.” 

Whilst the great Protector lived Monk remained true 
to him—but when that strong man was laid low, his General 
(formerly a Royalist, and now wedded to his washer- 
woman, Anne Clarges, a lady of strong Royalist predilections 
and a talent for making herself heard) returned to his 
old allegiance. But nobody, except the man under Monk’s 
hat knew exactly what Monk meant to do. Though he 
did not scruple to drink the King’s health, he publicly 
thrashed an officer who taxed him with the intention to 
set Charles Stuart on the throne. 

Mr. Pepys swithered with excitement, and inclined his 
ear to all the gossip, though he affected not to believe 
that the King would be recalled. On April 2nd, 1660, 
he wrote severely: “This morning comes Mr. Edward 
Pickering, like a coxcomb as he always is, and tells me that 
the King will come in, but that Monk did resolve to have 
the doing of it himself, or else to hinder it.” 

Samuel’s late employer, Sir George Downing,’ after a 
visit to England requested an interview with some trusted 
adherent of the King’s. He was referred to Ormond, whom 

1 The Commonwealth's Resident in Holland. 
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he informed that the English could no longer bear the 
tyrannies under which they lay; therefore, “seeing no other 
cure for the evils they suffered, they were unanimous for 
the King’s return.” 2 

On receipt of this gratifying intelligence the court re- 
moved to Breda, as it was no longer proper for his Majesty 
to remain in the territories of a monarch with whom his 
country was at war. 

But still the months dragged on, full of rumours and 
denials, and still the longed-for invitation to return was 
not sent. On November 20, 1659, Lord Mordant, in a 
panic, wrote to Ormond: 


“The occasion of my writing to you is to let you know 
that there is a report so hot of his Majesty’s being turned 
Papist, that unless it be suddenly contradicted and the 
world disabused by something coming expressly from 
him, it is likely in this extraordinary conjuncture to 
do him great injury. . . . I beseech you, therefore, as 
soon as this arrives, use your utmost endeavours to cause 
the mistake to be rectified. I am told some do intend 
very shortly to publish how he hath renounced his 
Religion, put away from him his Protestant Councils, 
and only embraced Romanists. Favour me with the 
truth of these particulars, and it shall be my care to 
stay this calumny till our Master can do it more authenti- 
cally. Your Master is utterly ruined (as to his interest 
here in whatever party) if this be true; though he never 
had a fairer game than at present; and ’tis his stability 
in that point that grows daily. 

“We are in the height of all confusion and misery; 
nothing is certain; every moment produces new 
changes.” * 


This cri du ceur inspired the King and his councillors 
to issue from Breda a pamphlet? designed to create a 
favourable impression in England, where it was freely 


1 Carte’s Ormond. * Carte’s Ormond. 2 The Three Royal Cedars. 
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circulated. A more cynical document was never penned, 
It ascribed to his Majesty all the virtues he did not possess 
—it was, in fact, a close character of him in the negative. 
He was held up as one “careful not to further vice lest 
he should be accounted vicious”; as steadfast to the Pro- 
testant faith not so much because it was the religion of 
his people as “‘because he knew it to be true”; as “the 
perfect pattern of piety” and a “perfect enemy to all 
debauchedness”; as “‘so punctual, that when a word is once 
gone out of his mouth, he will rather suffer than break it.” 

If Charles read this remarkable production he must have 
been highly amused, for he had no delusions about himself. 
Still, the farce had to be kept up, and “we are all com- 
manded to be plaguey godly!” grumbled one of his 
Majesty’s followers to whom the new réle did not come 
easily. 

Still, it was worth while! All over the Continent it was 
realised that the recall of Charles II was imminent. Those 
who had previously scorned him now sought to ingratiate 
themselves with him. Cardinal Mazarin offered him his 
niece, Hortense Mancini, in marriage, blandly ignoring 
the fact that when Charles had made an offer for this 
lady’s hand (though she had then been little over ten 
years old, her dowry of twenty million livres had been 
most attractive) he had been summarily dismissed. It was 
his turn, now, to refuse. . . . Perhaps he did so because 
the dowry now offered was only six million livres, 

Meanwhile there had arrived at the Court in Breda a 
couple with whom the King’s future fortunes were to be 
engaged. Mr. Roger Palmer came over with a considerable 
sum of money collected by his Majesty's Roman Catholic 
supporters; and with him travelled his wife, who had made 
such a rapid recovery from her illness that sometime between 
January and March, 1660, she was able to accompany her 
husband on this flitting visit. 

That the liaison between Madame Palmer and Charles IT 
began now, there is no proof beyond a letter from Chester- 
field, then at Bourbonne-les-Bains, in which he wrote: 
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“My letters have, equally with my thoughts, attended 
you from all the considerable parts of my journey, and 
when compassion or gratitude has possibly obliged you 
to make a return, I have thought all my sufferings not 
Meritorious of their repentance. But, madam, the newse 
I have from England concerning your ladyship makes 
me doubt of everything, and therefore let me entreate 
you to send me your picture, for then I shall love some- 
thing that is like you, and yet unchangeable, and though 
it will have no great return of kindness yet I am sure 
it will love nobody else better than your very humble 
servant.” 2 


The reason for the absence from England of Barbara’s 
lover (and it is not unlikely that she herself went abroad 
to be near the man she so adored) can be briefly stated. 
On January 17th, 1660, Chesterfield had fought a duel 
with a Mr. Woolly over the price of a mare. The un- 
fortunate Woolly was killed, and his adversary fled to the 
court of Henrietta Maria, whence he wrote to King Charles: 


“May IT PLEASE youR MAajesTIE. 

“The great affliction I lay under by my late mis- 
fortune obliges mee with my duty to beg your Majestie’s 
pardon, hoping that when God’s great Deputy shall 
have absolved mee here, I may, with more assurance 
expect an absolute forgiveness hereafter.” ® 


To which Charles, in a cheerful and characteristic note, 
replied: 


“T hope the time is at hand that will put an end to 
our calamities, therefore pull up your spirits and wellcome 
that good time, and be assured I will be in all wayes 
very kind to you as 

Your most affectionat friend 
“GR” 3 


1 Letter-Book of Philip, Earl of Chesterfield. 3 ibid. * ibid. 
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Lord Chesterfield went to Breda to have the Royal 
Pardon confirmed, but did not meet Barbara. Having 
found in her sovereign metal more attractive than Chester- 
field she had reluctantly returned to London with her 
husband who, as member for New Windsor, sat in the 
Convention Parliament. 

This met with a decided Royalist majority. Monk had 
no qualms when he stood up boldly in the Commons to 
announce that he could not answer for the peace either 
of the nation or army if any delay were put to the sending 
for the King, wherefore he suggested that a commission 
should at once be appointed to go over and fetch him. 
To this proposal there was only one dissentient voice in 
“the general shout and approbation of the House.” This 
was Mr. Prynne’s. He was heard by those nearest to him 
to growl that the long residence of Charles Stuart in “the 
most Jesuited place in the world” had certainly left him 
a Papist himself. No one heeded Mr. Prynne. He was 
always grumbling about something. 

The Commons voted £50,000 to be sent out to King 
Charles for his immediate necessities, to which sum a 
further £12,000 was contributed by the City companies. 
Grenville, who had brought over the famous Declaration 
of Breda was given £500 to buy himself a jewel. 

The King was proclaimed in London on May 8th. Over 
in Holland, Sunday, May 13th, was set apart as a day of 
rejoicing. For the next week bonfires blazed, bells rang, 
cannons boomed, and there was a great coming and going 
of notables eager to pay their respects to his Majesty; 
and such a turning out of old wardrobes as never was seen. 
Tailors and sempstresses found themselves with more work 
than they could do when ragged loyalists, and their ladies 
awoke to the fact that the garments which had been their 
best, worst, and everyday wear for years were démode. 

Whether the Dutch were really pleased at the thought 
of the King’s good fortune, or merely relieved because 
they were at last getting rid of him, they sped their guests 

? Burnet. 
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most generously. To his Majesty they presented the crown- 
jewels his mother had pawned in the States-General to 
raise funds for her husband. They also gave Charles a 
superb bed, complete with hangings of the costliest des- 
cription. If the faint suspicion of a double-entendre hung 
about this gift, it was dispelled after Charles’s marriage, 
when he presented the bed to his wife, Katharine of 
Braganza. 

In addition to these presents, each of the royal dukes 
received a purse of 60,000 guilders on leaving Holland. * 

On May 24th the King, with the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester, set sail for England. They reached Dover on 
the 25th, and after a hearty breakfast of pork, pease- 
pudding and beef (O shade of Mademoiselle!) the King 
went ashore in the Admiral’s barge, while Mr. Pepys 
followed humbly in another boat with one of the royal 
lackeys and “a dog the King loved.” Lackey, dog, and 
diarist landed just in time to see the King’s reception by 
Monk and an infinite crowd of people. 

On the 2gth (his thirty-first birthday) Charles II entered 
London, after seventeen years of exile which had changed 
him from a lad of great promise to a cynical and com- 
pletely disillusioned man. 

Staid John Evelyn let himself go for once, and left us 
in his diary a picture of the rejoicings which celebrated 
Charles’s entry into his capital. 

“. . . with a triumph of above 20,000 horse and foot, 
brandishing their swords, and shouting with inexpressible 
joy; the ways strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, the 
streets hung with tapestry, fountains running with wine; 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and all the Companies, in their 
liveries, chains of gold, and banners; lords and nobles, 
clad in cloth of silver, gold, and velvet; trumpets, music, 
and myriads of people flocking, even so far as from Roches- 
ter, so that they were seven hours in passing the City. 

“Tt was,” concludes Mr. Evelyn piously, “the Lord’s 
doing, for such a restoration was never mentioned in any 

1De Thou’s Despatches, 
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history, ancient or modern, since the return of the Jews 
from their Babylonish captivity—nor so joyfull a day and 
so bright ever seen in this nation, this happening when 
to expect or effect it was past all human policy.” 

No one knew the limitations of Charles Stuart better 
than Charles himself. Even whilst he listened to the joy- 
bells heralding his triumph he must have been conscious 
of failure, past, present, and to come. What had he done 
to deserve such a welcome? What did he intend to do? 
His slim, tight-lipped brother James was the better man, 
and Charles knew it. The Duke in exile had lived a man’s 
life, energetic, purposeful. He had excelled in the fields 
of battle. He had commanded great armies in France 
and Spain. Charles had been unable to command the men 
of his ragged court—he had been unable even to command 
himself. 

No one knows what King Charles thought as he looked 
into the laughing, happy faces of the crowds that thronged 
to greet him on his return. We only know what he said. 

“Tt must surely have been my own fault that I did not 
come before. I have met no one to-day who did not protest 
that he always wished for my Restoration,” 

And with that he turned away from his loving subjects, 
to disappear into Whitehall Palace, there to sup with 
Madame Barbara Palmer. 

She was still with him, what time the anonymous author 
of Augustus Anglicus discreetly consigned his sovereign to 
“a sweete and sedate repose.” 

4 The writers of The Secret History of the Reign of Charles If and The Reign 
Of Queen Anne Digested into Annals are agreed on this point, though Mrs. Jameson 
asserts that the lovers stayed that night at the house of Sir Samuel Morland 


in Vauxhall. As Morland did not obtain a lease of this house until April, 
1675, this statement is obviously incorrect. 





James, Duke of York (Simon Luttichuys) 


VIE 


“The King! The King’s returned! and now 
Let’s banish all sad thoughts, and sing. . . . ” 
Izaak Walton, 


Tue commotion which had accompanied his Majesty’s 
exit from the Hague was nothing compared with the 
hurly-burly in his kingdom for weeks before he arrived there. 
As soon as the news of his restoration was confirmed, men 
busily cleared the soot away from old fire-plates embossed 
with the Royal Arms and relegated to the back of the hearth 
when royalty went out of fashion. The Lion and Unicorn 
guarding the Crown, effaced by the powers under the 
Commonwealth, were repainted on the Exchange by a 
man who afterwards threw away his brush, declaring he 
would never use it again, since it had served to undo the 
work of rebels. Who he was, or who ordered him to do 
the work no man knew; but that night the people joyously 
lit a bonfire outside the Exchange and danced round it 
shouting: ““God bless King Charles the Second!” 

Before his Majesty left Breda a hasty round-up was made 
by the authorities in England of his and the late King’s 
goods confiscated during the Interregnum. On May 16th, 
1660, the Parliamentary Intelligencer appeared with a 
significant paragraph: “Information being given that there 
were several of his Majesty’s goods at a fruiterer’s ware- 
house near the Three Cranes, in Thames Street, London, 
which were kept as the goods of Mrs. Elizabeth Cromwell, 
wife of Oliver, sometimes called Protector, and it being 
not very improbable that the said Mrs, Cromwell might 
convey away some such goods, the Council ordered persons 
to view the same.” 

The search for the King’s gear went on for months. 
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On August 14th a Royal Proclamation was issued, command- 
ing all men to restore and discover his Majesty’s Goods 
“purloined and embezilled, or upon pretence seized, taken, 
and received, and yet detained and concealed.” Further, 
all who knew of the whereabouts of, or had in their possession 
such goods were ordered to make voluntary restitution 
to the Earl of Sandwich, Master of the Wardrobe, before 
September 23rd, “‘under pain of Our high displeasure, 
and as they will answer to the contrary at their peril.” 
This drew from one Richard Sharpe the revelation that 
he had discovered the whereabouts of the Crown Jewel 
known as Queen Elizabeth’s Onyx. The person in illegal 
possession of this unique jewel was forced to disgorge it, 
together with others belonging to the late King, which 
included his diamond hat-band, and a gold medal set 
with brilliants, taken from him before his execution. Nor 
was this all. Somebody had made a good haul when he 
helped himself to the Queen’s Onyx! From his cache alone 
(excluding the jewels) were seized twenty-five large hampers 
of books, seven cartloads of carpets, bedding, canopies of 
state, cushions, pictures and—last, loveliest and apart— 
a strange object which the King remembered to have scen 
at Windsor in his childhood, said to be a Unicorn’s Horn! 

This spoliation of the Egyptians must have been a great 
help to the King in furnishing his palace at Whitehall. 
It was stripped and empty when he first came home, but 
as his property was retrieved, the walls, so lately hung with 
cobwebs, were hidden behind rich tapestries. French 
mirrors in gilded frames reflected the light of candle-filled 
crystal sconces. Curtains heavy with gold concealed the 
stone mullions of the decp-set windows, their embrasured 
seats piled with cushions, rose-red, emerald, and amber. 
The palace was like a flower-garden for colour. And 
through the rooms stole the sweet, soft sighing of the violins 
Charles loved. The twenty-four fiddlers he introduced 
almost as soon as he returned were seldom paid, but they 
were very gorgcous—like his Majesty's trumpeters—in 
scarlet and gold. 
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Life at Whitehall was from henceforth to be set to music. 
The King loved and understood it, as he loved ali beauty 
—even when he did sof understand it. When he heard 
men’s voices singing after supper in the mellow golden 
light of the candles, he was happy. But he was happier 
when he and his circle danced bransles and courants. 
Then he would call on his fiddlers to play his favourite 
tune: Cuckolds all Awry, so painfully appropriate to an 
assemblage in which most of the husbands had been, or 
were in imminent danger of being cuckolded by wives who 
were adepts in the art of cuckoldry. 

On that first night at Whitehall when Charles supped 
alone with Madame Palmer, his Bishops sang in the Abbey 
a solemn Te Deum in thanksgiving for his Restoration. 

But in a Te Deum are more voices than one and the King 
had not long enjoyed his own again before the basso of 
a growing discontent made itself heard above the thrilling 
soprano paeans of exultation. 

What sort of man was this the nation had brought back 
to rule over it? He seemed to care for nothing but pleasure 
—and Madame Palmer, whose name was already a bye- 
word and a hissing among decent men. 

Soon after the King's return Rochester slipped into his 
pocket one of his mordant satires that brought the sparkle 
of anger into his Majesty’s dark eyes, but no smile to his 
curved lips. He knew that Rochester had written the 
truth. 

“* Preserv'’d by Wonder in the Oak, O Charles! 
And then brought in by th’ Duke of Albermarlet 
The first by Providence, the next all Devil, 
Shows thou’rt a Compound made of Good and Evil; 
‘The Bad we've known too long, the Good’s to come, 
But not expected ‘till the day of Doom. 


Charles had no faith in his own goodness now. But in those 

earlier days his people were quick to make excuses for him. 

“Youth will have its fling!” said the patient English, 

always so tolerant. But there was no disguising the fact 
4 Monk was rewarded with this title for his services. 
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that Charles, no longer youthful, was adding to the crop 
of wild oats already sown a yet more abundant sowing, 
for which, and for the extravagant caprices of “the King’s 
Miss” the nation would have to pay. 

Whilst Charles and his merry band of troubadours (not 
to mention the ladies compactly classified by Evelyn as 
“cattle of that sort”) danced, frivolled and philandered 
in Whitehall, the men who had devoted their fortunes 
to the Stuart cause fared very badly. Many demands were 
made for compensation for wounds received in the late 
wars, and for restitution of goods stolen or sequestrated 
by the Commonwealth; but few got any satisfaction beyond 
the writing of their petition to his Majesty. 

For years after his Restoration the King was inundated 
with these petitions from people who considered that their 
own services or those of their relatives entitled them, if 
not to ample pensions, at least to places in the Royal 
Household. Some of the claims on his Majesty’s bounty 
advanced by these humble petitioners were so flimsy as 
to be ludicrous. The widow of a Cavalier whose son had 
been bitten by the late King’s dog at Oxford actually 
demanded largesse. Had the King seen her application 
it would certainly have been granted, for love of the sly 
(albeit unintentional) humour in a request so barefaced. 
But had he been endowed with the purse of Fortunatus 
Charles could not have satisfied more than a fraction of 
those who demanded their share in the good things they 
believed to be imminent. Wiscly he did not attempt it. 
The powers at Court which for the moment constituted 
his Government bestowed favours on those whom it was 
important to conciliate, and ignored the rest. 

The number of petitioners, all apt to exaggerate their 
services, at first bewildcred and in the end disgusted Charles. 
He could not listen to all of them, and to those whom he 
disregarded we owe the accounts of his ingratitude. Lord 
Halifax attributed the King’s habit of rapid walking to the 
dismal complaints he encountered whenever he ventured 
outside the doors of his palace. 
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“TI cannot bear their asking faces!” he said sorrowfully, 
striding past them with a hasty: “God bless you!” which 
cost him nothing; and as soon as his long legs had carried 
him out of sight, the wistful faces were forgotten. 

But he was not forgetful of those who had helped him 
on his flight to the coast after Worcester fight. To the 
Penderelis he gave a grant of arms (“‘argent, an oak proper’’) 
and by a Warrant dated April 12th, 1662? Richard Pen- 
derell received a yearly pension of £200 “‘to allow him to 
live in the quality of a farmer.”” Two months later a second 
warrant enriched the brothers William, Humphrey, and 
George Penderell by £100 each; and the entire family 
was by an order in Council exempted from the penal laws 
against Catholics. 

Mistress Lane * received a pension of £1,000, a gold 
watch, and (what probably meant far more to her) a 
gracious letter in which his Majesty admitted his indebtedness 
to her and assured her of his lasting friendship. On Mr. 
Whitgreave,* of Moseley, another loyal friend, was bestowed 
a pension of £200 a year. Even the skipper of the coaling 
vessel in which the King escaped to France was remembered. 
He was given a captaincy in the Navy, and doubtless 
made a considerable sum in tips from the visitors to his ship 
when she was moored in the Thames opposite Whitehall. 

Indeed the King was not ungrateful, though the first 
measure brought in by the Convention Parliament—A Bill 
of Indemnity and Oblivion—was a terrible blow to the 
Royalists. It was bitterly said to be an act of indemnity 
for the King’s enemics and of oblivion for his friends. 
Dr. Creighton, his Majesty's chaplain, boldly voiced the 
general discontent and braved the royal displeasure when 
he stood up in the pulpit at Whitehall and declared that 
the prisoners in Newgate were better treated than the men 
who had risked all for their Sovereign. 

4S.P.Dom: Car: Il. 

* Who rode pillion behind the King (then disguised as her servant) on the 
way to Trent. 


+A friend of Jane Lane's, who hid the fugitive in the “Priest's Hole” in 
his house. 
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A king less sweet-tempered than Charles would certainly 
have reprimanded this bold parson. But his Majesty took 
no notice. Perhaps he did not hear! He may have been 
—as he so often was during sermon-time—asleep. To 
the end of his life he regretted having slept through South’s 
mild reproof to another sleeper, one Sunday. 

"My lord, my lord,” cooed the gentle preacher to Lauder- 
dale. “You snore so loudly, you will wake the King!” 

In any case whether Charles heard Creighton’s sermon 
or not, for the first months after his Restoration he cared 
very little what people thought of him. Hand-in-hand 
with Barbara Palmer, he wandered into a region out- 
side reality; and she, who cared even less than he for 
those “discourses of the world” to which she had once 
inclined her unwilling ear, taught him to regard the 
nation merely as a thing to be plundered. 

After his election for New Windsor, Roger Palmer had 
taken a house in King Street, which ran from Whitehall 
to Westminster. He soon had reason to regret his choice 
of a residence so close to the palace. Mr. Pepys gives us 
his first peep at The Lady in July, 1660. 


“Great doings of music,” he wrote on the 13th, ‘at 
the next house, which was Whally’s; the King and Dukes 
there with Madame Palmer, a pretty woman they have a 
fancy to, to make her husband a cuckold.” 


Three weeks later the diarist frankly acclaimed Madame 
Palmer as the King’s Mistress, and became a staunch (not 
to say besotted) admirer. He then saw her at a performance 
of Suckling’s Brenoralt, and, mindful of the rumours going 
about, was no longer content to dismiss her as merely 
pretty; she was the loveliest woman ever seen! “I filled 
my eyes with her,” he gloated, “which much pleased me.” 

Chesterfield, who had returned with the King, soon 
discovered (to quote Pepys on another occasion) that 
the venison pasty was palpable mutton, which was not handsome. 
In other words, though his mistress did not immediately 
break with him, she made it very plain that he was to 
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give place to one greater than he. Barbara’s first child, 
Anne, born on February 25th, 1660-61, was so like Chester- 
field that no one doubted he was the father, though the 
King acknowledged her, and Roger Palmer gallantly 
regarded her as his daughter. This many-parented damsel 
was, thirteen years later, married to the Earl of Sussex, and 
became the heroine of a serio-comedy not without its effect 
on affairs of State. 

The readiness of Mr. Pepys not only to accept without 
question the elevation of Madame Palmer to her dubious 
eminence, but to fall down and worship her, was significant 
of more than his own tendency to give tongue to a breast- 
high scent. Samuel was a Puritan born and bred. But as 
a political experiment Puritanism had failed, and the shrewd 
little man was one of the first to perceive that if his loyalty 
were not to be suspected, it would be necessary in future 
to exercise a wider tolerance in matters of which he had 
been intolerant in the past. 

By a natural law of reaction the revolt against respecta- 
bility was the wildest ever known in this country. Samuel 
Pepys was only one of thousands who cast off that sobriety of 
dress and deportment which, after the Restoration, was 
flouted as the mark of the hated Puritan. The first day 
Mr. Pepys put buckles on his shoes was a landmark in 
his history; + but he remained at heart a Puritan, more 
easily shocked than he ever gave himself credit for being, 
by the lamentably free-and-easy manners of the Bright 
Young People at court, for whom he was quick to make 
excuses. 

“It is the effect,” he cooed, “‘of idleness and having noth- 
ing to employ their great spirits upon.” 

For years the pleasure-lover and sensualist had been 
forced to hide his real nature beneath a mask of decorum, 
and his vices under a cloak of cant. Now that life vibrated 
between frivolity and excess both cloak and mask were 
flung off and men ran riot among the tents of the Decalogue, 
particularly in regard to the seventh. 


1 Diary. January 22, 1659-60. 
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The Convention Parliament celebrated the King’s return 
by exhuming the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Brad- 
shaw, to hang them in chains at Tyburn. Its successor 
condemned the remaining regicides to death, and Mr. 
Pepys made a special pilgrimage to Charing Cross to see 
Major-General Harrison hanged, drawn, and quartered 
there. This ghastly spectacle caused the diarist no qualms. 
Rather was he delighted with the thought of his amaz- 
ing luck in having had “my chance to see the King 
beheaded at Whitehall, and to see the first blood shed in his 
revenge.” 

The Convention Parliament was succeeded by the 
Pensionary—an assemblage of “‘the most profane, swearing 
fellows” that Roger Pepys, Samuel’s cousin, had ever set 
eyes on. It was composed of young men who since child- 
hood had lived under the tyranny of the Commonwealth. 
They hated the very name of Puritan. They had themselves 
been damned with the name of Malignants; and they 
intended to live up to the name. 

Ten regicides met the fate of Harrison within a fortnight 
of his execution. 

A Puritan writing in the early months of the Restoration, 
tells us that ‘‘the country as well as the town abounds with 
vanities.” But it was chiefly in London that (further to 
quote this moralist) ‘‘sin abounded and appeared with 
brazen face.” It is true that for awhile the whole nation 
weary of gravity, rushed to the other extreme—but the 
reactions of the country-folk were far less violent and 
abrupt than those of Londoners, who had been made to 
feel more keenly the repressive measures of Cromwell, 
and his interference with pleasures which were in them- 
selves innocent enough. In outlying hamlets the family- 
life of England remained much as it had been in Tudor 
times—and the libertines of Whitehall hated the country 
too much to frequent and contaminate it. They were so 
out of their element there that they were careful to avoid it. 

“T wish you were married, and living in the country!” 
snarled Rochester to a dog that bit him. 
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It was, therefore, in the capital—the beating heart of 
England—that the reaction from Puritanism manifested 
itself most violently. In London the hearty jollity, the 
determination to enjoy those things of the senses which 
are the dominant themes of Pepys’s Diary, made against 
a dark background of dirt and disease a gaudy pattern 
of careless gaiety and picturesque folly. 


Vill 


“T have seen the greatest wonder which the world can 
show to the astonished spirit . . . and still there remains 
fixed in my memory the forests of house and amid them 
the rushing stream of faces of living men with all their motley 
passions, all their terrible impulses of love, of anger, and of 
hatred—I mean, London.” 

Heine. 


Tue capital to which Charles had returned was outwardly 
no different from that which he had left seventeen years 
before. It was still the London of Elizabeth and Shakespeare 
—a medizval city of timber-framed houses huddled together 
in narrow, cobbled streets; enclosed by a wall two miles 
long and thirty-five feet high. Within the ancient ramparts 
the city was unchanged, hopelessly inadequate to accommo- 
date a rapidly increasing population. It was no uncommon 
thing for one small house to shelter ten families, most of 
whom took in lodgers. 

In this warren of wooden houses, a perfect tinder-box 
should fire break out, such apparatus as existed for fighting 
flames was primitive and practically useless. Brass hand- 
squirts which required three men adequately to operate 
them, and large wheeled casks, constituted the only fire- 
engines known to London before 1660. The King, for all 
his carelessness, was not slow to realise the danger to which 
his capital was exposed, and one of his first cares was to 
warn the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, on whom he conferred 
his authority to imprison such persons as continued to 
erect houses in contravention of the Building Act. This 
warning had very little effect, as we shall see. London 
needed a purge, and it was going to have one, very 
soon... . 


76 
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Meanwhile this old-world London of the Restoration 
was as full of contradictions as the King himself. Close to 
the Temple, sacred to law and order, lay Alsatia, the haunt 
of all who wished to free themselves from the restraint 
of the law. Lincoln’s Inn Fields was one of the most fashion- 
able residential quarters, until the establishment of the 
Court at Whitehall accelerated 2 movement beyond the 
walls to Covent Garden, St. James’s and Scho; but to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in its palmier days flocked the vilest 
rabble from Whetstone Park+ to blow their foul breath 
in the faces of the Town-Gallants, those strange ephemera 
to whom Madame Palmer was an ideal. The Gallant 
admired her, sighed for her, wished all women were of 
virtue so easy—and consoled himself with far cheaper 
Jadies of pleasure supplied by such public benefactresses 
as Mother Temple and Madame Bennet. 

The Town-Gallant, for all his rich silks and sweet essences, 
was in his degree no better than the Alsatian Bully. As 
a matter of fact, the Gallant was a greater menace to the 
peace of the town than the Alsatian, since the latter had 
his own good reasons for keeping quict, but the Gallant’s 
custom was, when darkness fell, to issue forth and make 
night hideous. The watch was supposed to be on duty 
from sunset to sunrise, but the thousand men who composed 
it preferred to sit in the alehouses whilst young roisterers 
maltreated women, or hapless wayfarers were done to death 
by bullies in noisome side-alleys. A night-journcy through 
Restoration London was a perilous passage. Even the main 
roads were jll-lit, worse paved, and so narrow that pedes- 
trians were splashed from head to foot by every passing 
coach with mud from the foul kennels which were a danger 
to health. 

The Town-Gallant had other pastimes than that of 
creating nightly disturbances in the streets. He could 
watch a bear-baiting, or go to Shoe Lane to lose his money 
at a cockfight in company with dukes and draymen, Another 
favourite Sunday amusement of his was to see prostitutes 


1On the north side of the Fields. In this region lived the frail ladies to 
whom the Gallant: resorted. 
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flogged at Bridewell Prison; nor was it likely to have occurred 
to the languid exquisite that had Justice been less blind a 
flogging fifty times more drastic would have been his 
portion. 

We dare not credit the Gallant with any such reflection 
on the mysterious workings of destiny ; or indeed of any other 
mystery. This seventeenth century Bright Young Thing 
never thought. If he contracted his eyebrows in sympathy 
with the pain of a sufferer, it only served to remind him 
that he must saunter to-morrow to the Piazza in Covent 
Garden to buy perfume for those natural adornments. 
In Covent Garden he would certainly find ladies more 
delicate, though scarcely less immoral, than those of Whet- 
stone Park, with whom to spend an idle hour chaffering 
over the ribbons and jessamy gloves sold by houris of 
whom a man could snatch a kiss. 

His morning hours thus filled with the trivial business 
of his useless day, after a dinner at the French eating- 
house, the “Blue Bells,” we sce the Gallant at his best, 
escorting a fair friend along Bow Street, the Bond Street 
of his day; or eating sillabubs at Mulberry or Spring 
Gardens; the chief among “such places of refreshment 
for persons of the best quality to be excecdingly cheated at.” ? 

This, then, was the London which became the back- 
ground of Charles If and The Lady; a very different 
city from that within whose ancient walls Cromwell had 
dourly ruled the nation; yet fundamentally the same as 
ours, grim, alluring, sad, gay, passionate, pitiless, secret; 
the weaver of dreams and destroyer of illusions, sprawling, 
like some great monster, beside the river—the only clean 
thing in seventeenth-century London. 

It never occurred to the citizens who used their river 
as a highroad and a pleasant natural setting for the water- 
pageants which had for centuries enlivened their existence, 
to use it as an adjunct to personal hygicne. Nobody, except 
the King and his brothcrs, who bathed in it daily, ever 
thought of getting rid of some of their superfluous dirt 
in the Thames. The most fashionable Londoners washed 


1 Evelyn. 
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seldom, the average ones not at all. When Mr. Pepys took 
a bath it was such a hair-raising event that he noted it in 
his Diary. There are few such entries. Blithely Samuel 
confessed that he was (to use a term popularised in a different 
sense, by the Great War) “‘lousy.” As he was a finnicky 
litde man, the state of his fellow-men must have been even 
livelier! In Roger North’s description of Lord Chief Justice 
Saunders, we get a grisly notion of the strength of the aroma 
pervading society in the seventeenth century. ‘‘Those,” 
North tells us, “whose ill-fortune it was to stand near him 
were confessors, and in summer-time almost martyrs.” 
But he goes on to assure us that the Lord Chief Justice 
“had nothing rigid or austere in him, and if any near 
him at the Bar grumbled at his stench, he ever converted 
the complaints into content and laughing with the abun- 
dance of his wit.” 

Well, well! If the Law Courts could reek with odours 
so unsanctified, a delicate imagination boggles at the 
thought of what it must have been like at a bear-baiting 
or any other assemblage composed of sweaty, unwashed 
bodies in unventilated rooms. No wonder Charles preferred 
the Parks, and popularised them! St. James’s was his 
favourite. Here he employed the famous French gardener, 
Le Nétre, to plant avenues of trees, replacing the old wind- 
ing paths with broad gravel walks. In later years, Hyde 
Park, though less fashionable, became a great resort of 
those who were or wished to be considered in the fashion. 
Here, in “‘the Ring”—a circular space railed off in the 
centre of the park—were to be scen the lovely ladies of 
Whitchall and St. James’s, driving round and round in 
their coaches. Pepys was vastly intrigued one day when he 
there beheld the King and The Lady in their respective 
coaches, passing and repassing, bowing to each other every 
time they met. 

Samucl was convinced, that day, that he was seeing life; 
and when he set up 2 coach of his own, made it his first 
business to drive in “the Ring.” 

+ North's Liver. 
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But the Londoner’s amusement par excellence was, of 
course, the theatre. Silenced during the Commonwealth 
these reopened within a few weeks of the King’s return. 

Letters Patent granted to Thomas Killigrew, who fitted 
up a theatre in Vere Street, Lincoln’s Inn, bear date 
April 25th, 1662. In the following year the King’s Company 
(as it was called) moved to Drury Lane. On January 14th 
of the preceding year a patent was granted to Sir William 
Davenant, and his company (the Duke’s) opened their 
theatre in Portugal Row, Lincoln’s Inn? and there remained 
until they opened a new house in Dorset Garden, Fleet 
Street. Thus there were, for the first months of the Restora- 
tion, two theatres in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was at the 
Vere Street house that actresses first took the stage.? 

The patents of both Killigrew and Davenant contained 
clauses permitting all female parts to be taken by women, 
An attempt had becn made in the previous reign to intro- 
duce a company of French actresses, but they were hissed 
off the stage. Under the second Charles they were more 
kindly received. It was at the Vere Street house that 
Pepys first saw his admired Elizabeth Davenport as Roxana 
in the Siege of Rhodes. 

There were not, at first, enough trained actresses to 
go round, and handsome young men still had to sustain 
feminine réles. Of these the most celebrated was Kynaston, 
and there was great emulation among the great ladies to 
take this famous actor of women’s parts, to drive in the Park 
with them after the play, he still wearing his petticoats. 

On one occasion King Charles arrived too carly and, 
growing impatient at the delay, sent to enquire why the 
play did not begin. His hearty laugh filled the theatre 
when the distracted manager rushed into the royal box 
to explain: ‘The Queen is not yet shaved!” 

His Majesty enjoyed a good laugh, and preferred slap- 
stick comedy to the best tragedics. For this reason, the 
comedies of his reign are superior to the tragedies; and as 
time went on vizard-masks came into fashion among the 

1 Malone's History of the English Stage. 1 fbid. 
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female patrons of the playhouses. They simply had to do 
something to hide the fact that they could not blush! 

Most of the actresses were, or had been, or hoped to be, 
the mistresses of courtiers. Mrs. Hughes, one of the more 
famous, was Prince Rupert’s mistress, by whom she had 
a daughter Ruperta. Mrs. Betterton, though a fine actress, 
was chiefly conspicuous for the unusual attribute of chastity. 

Ribald personalities on the stage were very common 
and often led to trouble. Kynaston was thrashed by hired 
bravoes employed by Sedley whom he had caricatured. 
The King was furious with Sedley, who denied complicity 
in an affair which kept the victim in bed for several days. 
During Kynaston’s absence another actor read his part, 
and the audience, led by Mr. Pepys, guffawed loudly 
when, in a dark scene, this worthy entered with a candle, 
the better to see his book. Pepys flattered himself that the 
audience only laughed after he had drawn attention to this 
absurdity. He got into trouble himself that afternoon, 
with his wife, for winking at one of the actresses. Thus 
had the spirit of the Restoration demoralised an individual 
hitherto respectable! 

It was at the King’s Theatre in Drury Lane that Mistress 
Gwyn appeared, first as an orange-girl in the pit with 
her back to the stage, and then on the stage itself as a 
comedienne. The soulful Samuel first saw her in 1665 
among the audience at the rival house, where she had 
gone to sce a performance of Mustapha, a tragedy by the 
Earl of Orrery. Pepys was in the seventh heaven that day! 
He sat next to Nelly, and the King was in the royal box 
with “my Lady Castlemaine.” Had Pepys only known 
it, another future mistress of his Majesty's was present, 
on the stage—Moll Davis, who took the part of the Queen 
in the play. 

Nell’s first part was as Lady Wealthy in The English 
Monsieur, But it was as Florimel in The Maiden Queen (1667) 
that she captured Samuel’s heart. In this play the following 
words assigned to Neli contained a prophecy fulfilled to 
the last letter, “I am resolved,” said she, ‘‘to grow fat 
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and look young till forty, and then slip out of the world 
with the first wrinkle and the reputation of five-and- 
twenty.” 

But Nelly was still in obscurity and only sixteen years 
old, whilst Charles had no eyes for anybody but The Lady 
(though they were inclined to wander!) that day in April, 
1666, when Pepys, King Charles, Barbara, Nelly, and 
Moll, were all under the same roof. A precious leaky roof 
it was, too! It was open, for the sake of light, and even after 
it was covered in with a glass cupola, in stormy weather 
the folks in the pit had to flee in disorder. 

In other respects the Restoration theatres were a great 
contrast to the old, badly-lighted houses miscalled by 
Prynne—the grumpy individual we heard objecting to 
the King’s restoration—‘‘ Devil's Chapels” in which sinful, 
heathenish, lewd, ungodly spectacles and most pernicious 
corruptions ? were presented to the horrified eyes of men 
sufficiently courageous to imperil their immortal souls by 
attending stage-performances. 

If Prynne could feel so strongly about the comparatively 
innocent productions of the older theatres, those of the 
Restoration era would have certainly been the death of 
him, had he been bold enough to attend one. 

» Histriomastix. 


IX 


“To the Duke of York’s playhouse at a little past twelve, 
to get a good place in the pit, and there setting a poor 
man to keep my place, I out and spent an hour at Martin’s 
my book-sellers, and so back again, when I found the house 
quite full, But I had my place.” 


Pepys’ Diary. 
ResToRATION stage performances began after the midday 
dinner and continued until it was time to have a light supper 
at some fashionable tavern. Pepys favoured The Dog and 
The Sun. But there were two others known as Heaven 
and Hell, both of which he visited, with an eye to making 
his peace with both worlds. 

An inveterate first-nighter, the diarist describes the 
Restoration stage as “‘a thousand times better and more 
glorious than ever herctofore—all things civil, no rudeness 
anywhere.” 

The latter criticism presumably applied to the audiences; 
it certainly had no bearing on the plays, which were ex- 
tremely rude. Nor can it be said the spectators were re- 
nowned for manners. The ubiquitous Gallant was there 
in full splendour proclaiming his pretensions to wit and 
culture by so loudly damning the play that nobody in his 
vicinity could hear what the players said. But as the 
Gallant was by this time more than three-parts “foxed” 
no one took him very seriously. 

The influence of the stage, like that of the modern 
cinema, was unjustly blamed for the social immorality 
of the Restoration world of which, as we read in a pregnant 
Pepysian paragraph: “If there be hell, it is here; no faith, 
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no truth, no love, nor any agreement between man and 
wife, nor friends.” 

But let us be just. This state of things would have existed, 
had Wycherley and Dryden never penned a line. It was 
not brought about by the drama of the period. It was 
the natural reaction to Puritanism—the inevitable swing- 
back of the pendulum from excessive virtue to uncaring 
vice. 

For the quintessence of the anti-Puritan spirit, however, 
there is no need to look further than the work of Wycherley. 
He pandered to the popular taste and in The Country Wife 
and The Plain Dealer, remarkable alike for their wit and 
their licentiousness, the odious depravity of his writing 
negatived the evil intended. “Wycherley’s indecency,” 
declared Macaulay, “is protected against the critics as 
a skunk is protected against the hunters. It is safe 
because it is too filthy to handle and too noisome to 
approach.” 

But even Wycherley was not quite so bad as Sedlcy; 
and both were hopelessly outclassed by a lady-writer, 
Aphra Behn, the Georges Sands of the Restoration. Her 
plays are characterised by a gross indelicacy which makes 
those of all other Restoration dramatists seem as tame as 
cautionary tales. The best things we know about her are 
that she introduced milk-punch into England, and that 
in a dedication of one of her plays to Nell Gwyn, though 
she touched the Zenith of fulsome flattery, Mrs. Behn 
spoke no more than the truth when she wrote: “You 
never appear but you gladden the hearts of all that 
have the happy fortune to see you, as if you were 
made on purpose to put the whole world into good 
humour.” 

The reformation of the stage, when it came, was due 
less to the efforts of those who wrote for it than to a changed 
public opinion. In the reign of Charles II’s niece Anne, 
a revival of Aphra Behn’s Abdelazar was so far from pleasing 
a Drury Lane audience that it had to be withdrawn after 
one performance, though Colly Cibber wrote a prologue 
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for it which was received with loud applause. A boy of 
eleven when Charles II returned, Cibber was destined to 
do his part in purging the stage from error. His most 
valuable contribution to Literature was to be the senti- 
mental comedy, hitherto unknown. But the great innovation 
in this writer’s first play (Love’s Last Shift) was not so much 
in its moral ending as in the fact that (as the author pointed 
out in an Epilogue) “‘there’s not a Cuckold made in all 
the play!” 

Cuckolds were so fashionable in Restoration circles that 
an author who omitted to have at least one in his play, 
or allowed moral sentiments to creep into his work, would 
certainly have been hissed off the stage. As for a moral 
ending—the society in which my Lady Castlemaine moved 
and had her being would never have entered a theatre 
in which anything so jejune was presented. 

Cibber was by Johnson pronounced to be the first play- 
wright to put “genteel ladies” on the stage. Wycherley 
and Dryden, Sedley and Mrs. Behn, knew too well on which 
side their bread was buttered to make a gesture so bold. 
If gentility includes morality, their female characters were 
so lacking in this quality that the actresses who had to 
play the parts assigned to them were commonly regarded 
as living exponents of the sentiments they uttered. Yet, 
though many of the actresses were kept by courtiers, not 
all were vicious. Genest went a little too far, however, 
when he declared that Nell Gwyn and her colleagues were 
as Vestal Virgins compared with the actresses of ancient 
Rome! Nelly indeed was unswervingly faithful to her 
royal lover; but he was by no means her first, though she 
never looked at another man after she met him, and chose 
to forget his predecessors, Charles Hart and Charles 
Lord Buckhurst, when she made her characteristic remark 
(quoted by Pepys) to Beck Marshall: “I was but one 
man’s mistress, though I was brought up in a brothel 
to fill strong waters to the gentlemen—and you are a 
mistress to three or four, though a Presbyter’s praying 
daughter!” 
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Once more to quote Cibber. In his dedication of The 
Careless Husband to John, Duke of Argyle, he referred to the 
coarseness of the characters acted by Restoration actresses, 
as having been “unfit Entertainments for People of Qualitys 
especially the Ladies.”” The custom adopted by ladies (for 
this reason) of wearing masks Ied to further scandal in 
the theatres. They became such hotbeds of intrigue that 
Dryden used the term “‘Vizard-mask” as a synonym for 
Prostitute. 

During the Plague the King’s and Duke’s Playhouses 
were both closed, and did not reopen until Christmas, 
1666.? In 1672 Drury Lane Theatre was burnt to the ground. 
In the same year a new theatre was erected by public 
subscription and opened in Dorset Garden, Fleet Street, 
called by Dryden ‘“‘the gaudy house with scenes.” Up 
till then scenery had been almost as primitive as that of 
the Shakespearian stage, draped in black for a tragedy, 
in blue for a comedy, 

For their costumes the actors and actresses depended 
on the charity of their most gracious patron the 
King, who on special occasions paid for the dresses. 
Otherwise the caste wore, with sublime indifference 
to the period of the play, the discarded finery of 
Court grandees. Charles gave his Coronation suit to 
Betterton, and the Duke of York presented his to 
Harris. 

King Charles was always a good friend to the theatres 
—too good, thought some of the prudes, who suggested 
that a tax should be levied on this amusement. The motion 
was opposed on the ground that players were the King’s 
servants, and part of his pleasure. Sir John Coventry 
thereupon rose up to ask “‘whether the King’s pleasure 
did lie among the men or the women.” For this piece of 
impudence Sir John’s nose was slit, one dark night, in 
Suffolk Street. 

But we have left our Town-Gallant too long at the play. 
It is time he awoke—he has been asleep this last hour and 


1 Vide bis Prologues and Epilogues. > Ward's Diary. 
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more—to sally into the street, and to spend the rest of the 
afternoon and evening drinking in a tavern; in which he 
was only emulating his betters. The seventeenth century 
was a great time for drinking. Even grave divines were 
sometimes overtaken by wine; and an edict against drunken- 
ness passed in the first days of the Restoration was nullified 
by his Majesty’s getting very tipsy himself a few nights 
later. Perhaps this was the occasion when he had to be 
assisted to bed by Rochester and Sedley, neither of whom 
were in better trim than he. But one of them solemnly 
enquired what his Majesty’s subjects would think if they 
could see him now? 

“Think?” chuckled the impenitent King. ‘Why, 
that I am my own coat-of-arms, supported by two 
beasts!” 

How sad it all was, but to men like these who loved 
the good things of life and had known too long an enforced 
abstinence, how sweet! To do Charles justice, he seldom 
exceeded in his potations, and had the poorest possible 
opinion of those who did. 

Excess, in those first months was only to be expected. 
It could not have been expected that men who had literally 
starved for bread should stint themselves of wine when it 
flowed abundantly. Even the fountains ran with it on that 
bright May Day of the King’s ‘blessed Restoration”; 
and at the Coronation, on April 23rd, 1661, Mr. Pepys 
drank the King’s health so often that he found himself— 
he knew not how—-in the royal cellars, drinking it again. 
After which he tottered out on unsteady legs, “and wondered 
to sce how the ladies did tipple!” A remark which came 
with peculiar grace from a man who arose next morning 
with his ‘head in a sad taking,” which led him sorrow- 
fully to the conclusion that if ever he was “‘foxed” it was 
the night before. 

In the September following the King’s return the Prince 
de Ligne, Ambassador Extraordinary from Spain had a 
reception almost as rapturous. But in the midst of these 
festivities his Majesty’s youngest brother, Henry, Duke of 
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Gloucester, died of smallpox and the court was sobered 
for a while. 

Then, at the end of this month Princess Mary of Orange, 
came over to be greeted with the news of a court scandal 
of the first magnitude. Even Mr. Pepys could find no 
excuse for it, though it concerned his Chief, the Lord High 
Admiral, James Duke of York. 


x 


“Marriage is a serious thing.” 
Thomas Randolph. 


At Worcester House, not far from Whitehall, abode the 
King’s oldest friend and most trusted councillor, Edward 
Hyde. He had shared all his Majesty’s hardships in exile 
until his increasing infirmities (of which the ‘“‘gowte” 
was chief) made life insupportable; when the Princess of 
Orange, in gratitude for his services to her brother, gave 
him a house at Breda in which to live rent-free. Not long 
afterwards the Princess shewed the family another mark 
of favour by nominating Hyde’s daughter, Anne, to be 
one of her maids-of-honour. 

The Chancellor was at first unwilling to let his precious 
“Nan” venture into the dubious atmosphere of court 
life; but Mary persisted, and Charles backed her up, until 
Hyde weakly left it to the girl’s mother to decide. If he 
hoped Frances Hyde would say no, he was disappointed. 
She was an ambitious woman and she leapt at the chance 
for Anne, who forthwith entered upon her duties to find 
herself faced by a formidable enemy in the person of the 
Qucen-Mother, Henrietta Maria, who did not like the 
father, heartily detested the daughter, and never ceased 
to implore Princess Mary to get rid of her. It almost seemed. 
as if her Majesty had a foreboding as to what was going 
to happen. 

Mary, untroubled by these sinister rumblings on the 
part of that by no means extinct volcano, her mother, 
remained loyal to her maid-of-honour who, on her side, 
served her mistress well, whilst managing at the same 
time to enjoy herself. Though she soon grew fat and tubby, 
as a girl Anne was not ill-looking, and like every other 
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maid-of-honour had plenty of suitors. Charles IF mentioned 
one of them in a letter to Bennet. 


“T will try whether Sir S. Compton! be so much in 
love as you say, for I will name Mrs. Hyde before him 
so by chance, that except he be very much smitten it 
shall not at all move him.”’* 


We are not told the result of this ruthless psychological 
experiment, Compton faded out of the picture, to be 
replaced by other swains, none of whom made any impres- 
sion upon Anne. She was imperturbable and far too busy 
to waste her time on the sighs of evanescent love. 

But when the Princess Mary went to Paris to see her 
mother and took Anne with her, the latter had her first 
glimpse of the handsome James, Duke of York, and promptly 
fell head-over-ears in love with this golden-haired, dark~ 
eyed Prince Charming, whose face in the days before 
small-pox marred its beauty, was one to set any maiden 
dreaming. 

Anne, in the vehement altruism of first-love, would 
have been content to worship from a distance, but—O 
wonder!—this marvellous youth reciprocated her passion. 
What James saw in his sister’s stumpy, clumsy maid-of- 
honour, with her huge mouth and protruding eyes, no 
one knew. No one ever knew what he saw in the ladies 
he loved. Never any personal beauty recognised as such 
by a world that looks only on the surface. But in his 
Memoirs James recorded that ‘Mrs. Hyde had all the 
qualities proper to inflame a heart less apt to take fire 
than mine.” 

First love is always a mystery, but how those two found 
any opportunity to communicate their love is a greater 
mystery still. The big eye and huge ear of their world 
missed little of the proceedings of the Stuarts, whilst Anne 
was in constant attendance upon her mistress; with whom, 
after a too brief visit she returned to Holland when the 
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baby Prince William (destined to be Anne Hyde’s eldest 
daughter’s husband) developed some infantile ailment 
which required his mother’s care. 

James did not see Anne again until the news of Cromwell’s 
death recalled him from his military operations with the 
Spanish army to his brother’s court. He broke his journey 
at the Hague, ostensibly to visit his sister, but really to 
sce Mrs. Hyde, with whom he now came to a definite 
understanding. The Princess evidently had her suspicions 
of the secret between them, for when at the end of the year 
her maid-of-honour asked permission to resign, Mary 
raised no objections. 

Anne then retired to her father’s house at Breda, where 
she remained for the few months still to run before the 
whole family went to England for the Restoration, 

Even then the secret was kept for some months though 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper had his suspicions and voiced 
them to Lord Southampton. 

“Yonder Mrs, Anne,” said Cooper, walking home with 
the Earl after supper at Worcester House, “‘is certainly 
married to one of the brothers; a concealed respect (how- 
ever suppressed) showing itself so plainly in the looks, 
voice and manner wherewith her mother carved to her, 
or offered her of every dish, that it is impossible but it 
must be so.” ? 

In the autumn it was no longer possible to hide the truth. 
Like wildfire the news ran through the galleries of Whitehall, 
until it reached the ear of Mr. Pepys, to whom his noble 
kinsman, Lord Sandwich, chuckled the story over the 
Sunday supper-table. Samuel could hardly wait to 
get home to write the amazing bit of gossip in his 
Diary. 

“The Duke hath got my Lord Chancellor’s daughter 
with child, and she do lay it to him.” 

That in itself was a rare jewel, but Pepys was able to 
enhance its lustre with a few journalistic touches supplied 
by Lord Sandwich, as that “for certain he did promise 

1 Wheatley's Pepys and the World he lived in. 
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her marriage, and had signed it with his blood . . . and 
that the King would have him to marry her, but that he 
will not.” 

Two days later the diarist lost interest in the subject 
and was far more intrigued to learn that a black man 
had scalded his beard with hot mince-pie, so that ‘it 
came up again all white”; which leads to the inference 
that for once Pepys did not know what was going on behind 
the scenes at court. 

Lord Sandwich had not got his facts quite accurately. 
It was true that Mrs. Hyde was with child by the King’s 
brother but it was not true that he would not marry her. 
James did not attempt to deny that he was the father of 
the coming child. He did something far worse. He flung 
himself at the King’s feet and confessed to a truth far 
worse than the scandal. His child would be born in lawful 
wedlock. He had married Anne at Breda on November 24th, 
1659. 

Oddsfish, whatever next? The King, inclined at first 
to laugh at his solemn brother's peccadillo, drew down his 
heavy brows in a pretentious scowl. Had he been far less 
acute than he was, Charles could not have failed to realise 
the seriousness of this marriage. His sister, the Princess 
Mary, would be incensed. What his mother would say 
did not bear thinking about. 

Hyde was more furious than these royal ladies were 
likely to be. The alliance would hamper him politically— 
and if there were no alliance his credit would be gone. 
He locked his daughter into her room, and said he would 
rather see her the Duke’s whore than his wife. 

The only person who rejoiced to hear the news was The 
Lady. She hated the very name of Hyde, and was delighted 
to think of this proud family being forced to bite the dust. 
The Queen-Mother, who also detested Hyde and whose 
activities invariably manifested themselves in objecting to 
all plans which did not emanate from her own busy 
brain, announced that she was coming over from Paris at 
once, 
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Charles shrugged his shoulders. It was so like James, 
when he might have taken “‘a little pleasure out of the way” 
without paying for it, to proceed to the extremity of marriage. 
But there it was—the thing was done. Was it? Suddenly 
his Majesty remembered a thing no one else knew. At 
the height of his passion James had asked the King’s per- 
mission to marry Anne; and that permission had been 
refused. This suggested a loophole of escape. Charles 
ordered certain lawyers and clerics to go over to Breda to 
examine the bona fides of the alleged marriage. 

Meanwhile James faced his world with the brooding 
stare people found so disconcerting. He was married. 
He loved his wife. Why all this fuss? 

The lawyers came back from Breda with the news Charles 
expected. The marriage was legal, but for lack of the royal 
consent. 

His Majesty again shrugged his shoulders, and grace- 
fully gave way. James had made his bed and he must lie 
in it with the woman he had been fool enough to marry, 
There was no more to be said. 

To the Chancellor the King signified his satisfaction. 
But that angry parent was far from being satisfied. He 
would not even be appeased. Anne remained locked up 
in her room at Worcester House, where she only had one 
visitor—her husband. It was easy enough for the Duke 
to slip down the Thames from Whitehall Stairs like a private 
citizen in a wherry, to the watergate of Worcester House. 
The gate was always left unlocked by Anne’s woman, 
Ellen Stroud, who was there to lead his grace through the 
silent garden to his wife’s room. If Anne’s mother knew of 
these visits, she was careful to keep out of the way. 

To silence chatterers, James and Anne were re-married 
at Worcester House on the night of September 3rd, 1660. 
Faithful Elien Stroud was a witness. Unable to write, she 
set her mark to the depositions drawn up for her with a 
mighty smear of enthusiasm. 

And that was that. The legitimacy of the coming child 
was assured, but it was too late to avert the threatened descent 
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of the Queen-Mother. She arrived in November, after an 
absence of nineteen years. She had never been popular, 
and only three bonfires were lit for joy at her coming. She 
was accompanied by her youngest child, the King’s favourite 
sister, Henrietta, a sweet-faced, vivacious girl betrothed to 
the worthless Duke of Orleans. Charles was more than 
pleased to see his ‘‘chere Minette,” but he soon had reason 
to wish his fiery little mother had stayed in France. With 
the connivance of The Lady certain courtiers, in order to 
ingratiate themselves with her Majesty concocted the vilest 
calumnies against the new Duchess; and though Henrietta 
Maria was powerless to upset the marriage she refused to 
acknowledge as her grandson the baby born on October 
2end. It is characteristic of the ruthlessness of the age that 
while Anne was actually in labour her spiritual adviser, 
Dean Morley, seized the opportunity to urge her to profess 
on her oath her innocence of the charges brought against 
her; which she did so vehemently as to carry conviction 
to all who heard her. 

But Henrietta Maria remained adamant. Not only did 
she refuse to acknowledge her grandson—she would not 
allow James to own him either. The following letter from 
Charles to Hyde was by Miss Strickland' considered to 
have been written by James, and to refer to the future 
Queen Katharine’s objection to her husband’s acknowledge- 
ment of the Duke of Monmouth as his son. But the original 
letter is in the King’s handwriting, and the ‘“Sonne”’ 
referred to must have been Anne Hyde’s firstborn. The 
“Queene” was Henrietta Maria. Katharine would never 
have dared to be so tempestuous. 


Thursday morn. 
“To THE CHANCELLOR, 

“My brother hath spoken with the Queene yesterday 
concerning the owning of his Sonne, and in much passion 
she tould him that from the time he did any such thing, 
she would never see his face more. I would be glad to 

1 Lives of the Queens of England. 
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see you before you go to the Parliament, that I may 
advise with you what is to be done, for my brother 
tells me he will do whatever I please.” 

ca 


It was only on the death of the Princess of Orange from 
smallpox on Christmas Eve, when Mary admitted that 
the slanders against her sister-in-law were false that the 
Queen-Mother relented. One would like to think she was 
softened by grief, but it is more probable that an opportune 
letter from Mazarin, bidding her keep on good terms 
with her two sons, broke down her opposition to the Hyde 
alliance, Another potent factor in her submission was 
finance. Henrietta Maria’s accounts were about to go 
through the Chancellor’s hands. For this reason she at 
last consented to own her grandson, to whom she stood 
sponsor when he was christened on January 3rd. 

King Charles created his little nephew Duke of Cam- 
bridge, but the poor babe wore his title only until the 
following May, when he died. 

From the domestic uproar attendant upon his brother’s 
marriage the harassed King turned to Madame Palmer 
for comfort, only to find her delicate susceptibilities more 
grievously outraged than anybody else’s. She had rejoiced 
too soon at the thought of the Hyde's disgrace, and when 
that disgrace proved to be only the beginning of a new 
importance fur the detested Chancellor and his family, 
Barbara’s joy turned to virulent jealousy. She promptly 
set to work to discredit Anne Hyde in the eyes of 
her new relatives; and as salve for her own wounded 
feelings demanded—and received—largesse on a handsome 
scale. 

As maitresse en titre Madame Palmer had already turned 
her position to account. So skilfully had she played on the 
King’s infatuation that as early as August, 1660, his Majesty 
granted her a pension, or mortgage upon the Mint, of 
‘*twopence by tale out of every pound troy of silver thence- 
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forth to be minted for twenty-one years.” Until the mint- 
legislation of 1666-7 abolished this siegnorage on silver in 
favour of a tax on wines and spirits, the Crown levied a 
tax of 2s. in the pound, and Barbara twopence, on all silver 
issued by the Mint. 

But still The Lady felt a little uneasy about the future 
security of her position. She must have something which 
could not be taken from her should the King weary of her. 
His ardour was already cooling—not rapidly, not notice- 
ably; but Barbara definitely felt it. Charles had eyes now 
for others. There were so many young and lovely ladies 
at court since the Heir-Presumptive had taken to himself 
a wife, amongst whose maids-of-honour his Majesty was 
free to range. They were all young—younger than Barbara, 
who had matured too early; and most of them were hand- 
some. All were delighted if it pleased their sovereign to 
steal kisses. Nor was the Duke blind to the charms of his 
wife’s ladies. 

That the Duchess Anne had her trials with these young 
women was no comfort to the King’s mistress, It was 
galling to see how well James’s wife sustained the dignity 
of her semi-royal position. 

“She upholds with as much courage, cleverness, and 
energy the dignity to which she has been called,” wrote 
the French Ambassador, de Comminges, of Anne, “as 
if she were of the blood of the kings or of Gusman at the 
least, or Mendoza.” Even Burnet, who had a decided 
bias in her favour, admitted that the new duchess “‘took 
state upon herself too much.” 

There is something pathetic about Hyde’s daughter’s 
insistence on her own dignity. She needed all the help 
pride could give her to sustain her in a very difficult 
situation. In addition to her own enemies, Henrietta 
Maria and Madame Palmer, she had her father’s to cope 
with as well; nor was her husband that rock of defence he 
should have been. He was not true to her, and though 
she was clever enough to realise that his amours were 
accidental and trivial, Anne sometimes permitted herself 
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to be jealous. Led by his wife in all save his love-affairs, 
James seemed to think that the public declaration of his 
marriage entitled him to amuse himself in the easy way 
of his contemporaries. He made no secret of his affaires 
du coeur. His method was to follow the object of his 
passion wherever she went and solemnly to make eyes at 
her. 

He soon became the laughing-stock of the court, but 
whatever his wife may have thought as she watched her 
lord pursuing these goblin lights, she only laid her heavy 
hand upon him in matters unconnected with love. She 
would go down to the Navy Board with him “like Queen 
Elizabeth, and see what they do; and she crosses out 
this man’s wages and prices as she sees fit for saving 
money.’’? 

Referring to the way in which James was henpecked 
King Charles one day called him “Tom Otter”. The 
Court Jester, Killigrew, at once turned the laugh upon 
his Majesty by innocently enquiring: “Tell me, sir, which 
is the best for a man, to be a Tom Otter to his wife, or to 
his mistress?” 

As the King’s subservience to The Lady’s propensity 
for making scenes was already a commonplace of court- 
life, the question silenced him. 

We can only imagine the dramatic possibilities of the 
scene Barbara made for her lover in order to get at least 
part of what she wanted. The following notes from Charles 
to his Secretary of State tell the story of a matter which 
some have thought concerned the complaisance of Roger 
Palmer. 


“Whitehall, Oct. 16th 1660. 


“Prepare a Warrant for Mr. Roger Palmer to be an 
Irish Earle, to him and the heirs of his body gotten on 
Barbara Palmer his now wife, with the date blank. C. 

Let me have it as soon as you can.’’> 


1 Repy's Diary, The henpected husband in The Silent Women. 
¥. Dom; Car: I. 
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“Nov. 8th. 
“Prepare a Warrant for Mr. Roger Palmer to be 
barron Limbericke and Earl of Castlemaine, in the 
same forme as the last was, and let me have it before 
dinnier. qt 


The Warrant was prepared in the form required, for 
Pepys saw it a year later. But Chancellor Hyde was not 
required to sign it. It was to obviate this necessity that 
the King had conferred on the husband of his mistress 
an Irish title. The patent passed the Great Seal in Ireland 
on December 11, 1661-—just in time for the Coronation 
in April. 

On the 2oth of that month his Majesty created his new 
relative, Hyde, Earl of Clarendon; and flaunted his new 
Countess at a performance of Beaumont and Filetcher’s 
Humourous Lieutenant on the afternoon of the same day. 

The Coronation on St. George’s Day was in its details 
a very different ceremony from that ten years earlier at 
Scone. Alas for England—alas for himself—it was a 
different Charles on whose head was set the Crown-Royal 
of three kingdoms, in lieu of the ‘parcel-gilt? crown of 
Scotland. A chance had been vouchsafed then to the boy 
Charles, but he had missed it; and in the man who now 
sat on the English throne, the consciousness of failure went 
deep. He had always been able to attract others with his 
inexplicable Stuart charm, and to keep them loyal to his 
cause; but he never had sufficient consistency in himself 
to impress unity on his followers. What was going to 
happen to him when the English people found him out? 

Under the heavy ermine-lined Coronation robes the 
King’s broad shoulders shrugged imperceptibly. N’importe ! 
There would be time enough to worry about that when 
it happened—meanwhile, as Tom D’Urfey sang: 

Joy to great Cesar, 

LET THE KING LIVE FOR EVER— 

*Tis no matter for us, boys! 
1S. PL Dom: Car: II. 
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They all got very drunk on Coronation night; but that 
did not matter either. The King was safe on the throne of 
his fathers, for the present; and he had placated his stormy 
mistress with the title of Countess with which (also for the 
present) she would have to be content, since she could 
not expect that of Queen. 

Yet it is not outside the limits of possibility that The 
Lady’s greed did not stop at hoping for the supreme title, 
until the hope was crushed by the King himself, who 
always knew just how far it was safe to go, and when it 
was wise to draw back. 


xi 


When I said I would die a bachelor I did not think 
I should live to be married. 


Even Pepys, always so partial to The Lady, when he saw 
Roger Palmer’s Patent of nobility among other papers at 
the Privy Seal office on December 7th, 1661, could hardly 
approve. 

“The honor is tied upon the males got of the body of 
his wife, the Lady Barbary,” he confided to his Diary; 
darkly adding: “‘the reason whereof everybody knows.” 

But it is doubtful if anybody at that time, save the two 
people chiefly concerned, knew the reason why this honour 
was conferred on a man who valued it so little that he 
would not take his seat in the House of Lords. Palmer’s 
earldom was less a concession to the outraged feelings of 
a betrayed husband than a bribe to placate his wife's 
jealous wrath. 

An obvious and unpleasant duty had been slowly forcing 
itself upon the King’s attention. He had decided to marry. 

He announced his decision to his faithful Commons in 
his cheerful and informa! fashion. 

“T have been put in mind by my friends,” he said, “that 
it is now time for me to marry, and I have thought so 
myself ever since I came into England. But there appeared 
difficulties enough in the choice; though many overtures 
have been made to me; and if I should never marry until 
I could make such a choice, against which there could be 
no foresight of any inconvenience that may ensue, you 
would live to see me an old bachelor, which I think you 
do not desire to do. I can tell you now not only that I 
am resolved to marry, but whom I resolve to marry. If 
God please, it is with the daughter of Portugal . . . and 
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I will make all the haste I can to fetch you a queen hither 
who, I doubt not, will bring great blessings with her to 
me and you.” 

Louis XIV had no sister, or doubtless Charles would 
have married her. He had done the next best thing by 
wedding his cherished Minette to the worthless Philip of 
Orleans, the French King’s brother. But Charles was too 
deep in the toils of France to choose a wife without the 
sanction of Louis, and the Infanta had practically been 
chosen for him by that monarch. Queen Henrietta Maria, 
when she visited the English court at the end of 1660, 
had been charged by Louis to press the marriage with 
Katharine of Braganza, and we may be sure she used 
the mésalliance of her second son as a weighty argument 
against any such slip on the part of her eldest born. 

It was the aim of France to subjugate Spain and gain 
not only Castile and Aragon, but the rich empire of the 
New World. To recover Portugal was the aim of Spain; 
to preserve its independence the policy of France. A 
Portuguese marriage would bring England definitely into 
line as the friend of Louis and the foe of Spain. 

It was no new project, this of a union between Charles 
and Don John’s daughter. In 1644 it had been suggested 
that the then Prince of Wales should marry the Infanta, 
then a child of six, but Charles I did not respond cordially 
and the proposal dropped. Now, however, as Katharine 
was still unmarried, she seemed to be the most suitable 
bride. 

Negotiations were begun in secret. These seemed likely 
to be protracted to the verge of infinity and almost fell 
through when the Earl of Bristol returned from a visit 
to Spain with the news that the daughter of Don John 
of Braganza was deformed and ailing, and incapable of 
bearing children. De Batteville, the Spanish Ambassador, 
anxious to prevent a Portuguese alliance, upheld Bristol’s 
statements, and earnestly advised marriage with one of 
the princesses of Parma, at the same time making an offer 

3 Journal of the Lords. 
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on his master’s behalf, of a dowry for this Jady, and a 
treaty of alliance with England. Charles was inclined to 
agree with this proposal, but his mother pressed the Portu- 
guese marriage, and a hint from Louis, accompanied by 
an offer of 30,000 pistoles, clinched the matter. The promise 
of half-a-million, in addition to Tangier and Bombay, as 
her dowry, were other factors which had weight with the 
King. He might have been less eager to marry Katharine 
had he known that the chief part of these golden expecta- 
tions would be realised only in the form of crates of sugar 
and spice, and jewels which the Infanta regarded as her 
own private property. 

No forebodings entered his Majesty’s head, however, and 
the timely appearance of Katharine’s portrait, in which 
she appeared as a lovely brunette with big black eyes, 
helped him suddenly to make up his mind. 

Neither Clarendon nor Ormond knew of his decision 
until he announced it to them in a private audience. Even 
then Clarendon (though he was later accused of having 
promoted the match because he knew of Katharine’s 
physical incapacity) urged the King not to marry a woman 
unable to provide him with an heir. Charles retorted 
that he was satisfied this was a calumny invented by Spanish 
malice; and his counsellors tried other tactics. They implored 
him not to marry a Roman Catholic. 

“Where is there a Protestant fit for me to marry?” 
demanded his Majesty. 

They told him there were plenty of German princesses 
of that faith. Charles dismissed them with a wave of the 
hand. 

“Qdsfish!” he sighed. “They are all foggy—I could 
not like a German princess for my wife.”* 

He signed the marriage-treaty in June, 1661, and no 
sooner was it ratified in Lisbon than the Spanish Ambassador 

3 Carte's Ormond. 

* This remark was only a litte less ungallant than that of the King’s grand- 
father, the great Navarre, who had shared this aversion from German prin- 


cesses, and said he would not care to have a “‘wine-tub" as a permanent 
bed-follow. 
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made a final effort to upset it. He circulated incendiary 
pamphlets which cloquently pointed out to Protestant 
England the evils which would follow in the train of a 
Popish queen. But Protestant England had had enough of 
Lady Castlemaine; and realised that even a popish wife 
would be better than no wife at all, especially if she had the 
good sense to influence her spouse in the long-delayed 
process of settling down. Surely, if she were a woman of 
any spirit at all it were not too much to expect that the 
new queen would keep the mistress in her place, or perhaps 
eject her altogether? In either case England would have 
sufficient cause to rejoice. 

The royal marriage was celebrated by proxy in Lisbon, 
and on July end, 1661, the King wrote to his wife the 
following exemplary letter. 


“My Lavy anp Wire, 

“Already, at my request, the good count da Ponte has 
set off for Lisbon; for me, the signing of the marriage 
has been great happiness, and there is about to be des-~ 
patched at this time after him one of my servants, charged 
with what would appear necessary; whereby may be 
declared, on my part, the inexpressible joy of this 
felicitous conclusion, which, when received, will hasten 
the coming of your Majesty. 

“T am going to make a short progress into some of my 
provinces; in the meantime, whilst I go from my most 
sovereign good, yet I do not complain as to whither I 
go, secking in vain tranquility in my restlessness; hoping 
to see the beloved person of your Majesty in these king- 
doms, already your own, and that with the same anxiety 
with which, after my long banishment, I desired to see 
myself within them, and my subjects, desiring also to 
behold me amongst them, having manifested their 
most ardent wishes for my return, well known to the 
world. The presence of your serenity is only wanting to 
unite us, under the protection of God, in the health and 
content I desire. I have recommended to the queen, 
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our lady and mother, the business of the count da Ponte, 
who, I must here avow, has served me in what I regard 
as the greatest good in this world, which cannot be mine 
less than it is that of your Majesty; likewise not forgetting 
the good Richard Russell? who laboured on his part to 
the same end. 

“The very faithful husband of your Majesty, whose 
hand he kisses, 

“Cuartes Rex.” 


What could have been nicer? But how much of it Charles 
really meant was a matter between him and his conscience 
since (to adapt the remark quoted elsewhere of shrewd 
Princess Sophie) “the marriages of great princes are 
arranged in that way.” 

The Spanish Ambassador was sent home in disgrace. 
My Lady Castlemaine’s smouldering jealousy burst into 
flame, and she issued an ultimatum. She was about to 
have another child, The royal honeymoon was to be spent 
at Hampton Court. Very well, then! The child should 
be born there. 

Charles argued in vain with the beautiful fury. Barbara 
was in her most difficult mood. All her deep-laid schemes 
of late had gone agley. Nor was Charles the only person 
who was giving her cause for jealousy. Chesterfield had 
taken to himself a second wife, the cldest daughter of the 
Duke of Ormond. It was true he did not care for her and 
lived very unhappily with her, thanks to his own propensity 
for philandering, her wholesale flirtations, and the meddling 
of the Duchess of Ormond, who naturally took her daughter’s 
part in all disputes. The remonstrances of the duchess drew 
from her son-in-law, who could produce flowers of speech 
as easily as he grew hair (of which he possessed a super- 
abundance) the following elegantly plaintive effusion: 


“Afier the having been so long in a mist of misfortunes, 
and the being so misunderstood that I hardly hoped to 
refind the way to your Grace’s favour, it was far from an 

1 Bishop of Portalegre, almoner to the Infanta. 
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unwelcome light that I received by your ladyship’s letter; 
whereby I see you are pleased to suspend a judgment 
which, if once given, I should no longer plead but 
condemn myselfe. Madam, I doe not love the remem- 
brance of old griefs, and yett the best way of curing 
wounds is to search their bottoms, and when this has 
been done before your Iadyship and my lord, I shall 
freely forgive the uneasiness they have put me to.’? 


Barbara, who still regarded the Earl as her property, 
rushed into the arena with a letter unhappily not preserved. 
In reply Chesterfield vowed that he loved her still “‘as one 
should doe Heaven, that is, more than all the world”; 
but, he continued, “I never thought you would have sent 
me there before my time.” Warming to his theme he 
protested that he could not live under her ladyship’s dis- 
pleasure, but as he hated dying it would be one of the last 
things he would willingly do to show his passion. The 
Lady, who was entirely without a sense of humour, was 
further irritated by these subtleties, and dismissed her 
whilom lover in such terms as drew from him the pathetic 
remonstrance: 


“Mapa, 

“After so many ycars’ service, fidelity, and respect, 
to be banished for the first offence is very hard, espetially 
after my asking so many pardons. If heaven with you 


should be so rigorous as you are with me, I doubt you 
never will sce it but in your glasse.’’* 


The Earl was appointed Chamberlain to the new Queen 
and in that capacity went with the Duke of York to meet 
her Majesty. Charles evidently thought he had done all 
that could be expected by way of welcome, in requesting 
Parliament to make up the disgraceful approaches to 
London, so that Katharine might not “find Whitehall 
surrounded by water.”? His Majesty also bestirred himself 
to issue 2 Warrant to admit Mary Austin as “‘ Laundresse” 

1 Letter-Book. * ibid. 
* A Bill to this effect passed the Commons on June 24th. 
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to the Queen, in that capacity to “receive and enjoy all 
rights, fees, wages, liveries, and salaries, diett, privileges 
and allowances whatsoever.”’? 

Having done so much towards ensuring at least a sur- 
face cleanliness, in his domestic arrangements, the King 
dismissed from his mind the subject of matrimony and 
settled down to enjoy his last moments of freedom in his 
own fashion. 

Katharine reached Spithead on May 13th, 1662, The 
Duke of York, complete with a squadron of five frigates 
and the new Queen’s Chamberlain, arrived on the 15th. 
Chesterfield was favourably impressed with his Majesty’s 
choice. 


“You may,” he wrote to a friend, ‘credit her being a 
very extraordinary woman, that is extreamly devout, 
extreamly discreet, very fond of her husband, and the 
owner of a good understanding. As to her person, she 
is exactly shaped, and has lovely hands, excellent eyes, 
a good countenance, a pleasing voice, fine haire, and, 
in a word, is what an understanding man would wish in 
a wife. Yet I fear all this will hardly make things run 
in the right channel; but if it should, I suppose our Court 
will require a new modelling.” 


If Katharine wondered why her brother-in-law met her 
rather than her husband doubuess the suave Chesterfield, 
who had more tact in his little finger than James had in 
his whole body, was able satisfactorily to explain—without 
revealing the truth—-that which, in truth, brooked no 
explanation. 

Charles had found himself unable to part with his mistress. 
He lingered with her in London for another weck. On the 
night of the Queen’s arrival at Portsmouth the church bells 
pealed joyously and bonfires blazed before the great houses 
in town, Only in front of the Countess of Castlemaine’s 
house was no bonfire; which, wrote Mr. Pepys a trifle 
sourly, “was much observed.” 

? Sloane MSS. 
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But it might also have been observed that within the 
King Street house was light enough, and great good cheer; 
for his Majesty was there, supping with The Lady from 
whom, if he were a man of his word, the imminent parting 
was to be final. 

It was not until May 2oth that Charles reluctantly tore 
himself away and travelled down to Portsmouth. He 
arrived to find his wife indisposed with a feverish cold. 


“Tt was happy for the honour of the Nation,” he 
wrote next day to his Chancellor, “that I was not put 
to the consummation of the marriage last night, for I 
was so sleepy by having slept but two hours in my journey 
as I am afraid the matter would have gone very 
sleepily.””? 


Charles and Katharine were privately married according 
to the Roman rite on May 2st, by the Queen’s almoner, 
D’Aubigny, in the presence of six witnesses. At cight 
o'clock on the morning of his wedding-day the King again 
wrote to his Chancellor: 


. . . Her face is not so exact as to be caled a 
beauty, though her cycs are excelent good, and not 
anything in her face that in the least degree can shoque 
one; on the contrary she hath as much agreeableness in 
her lookes altogether as euery {ever] I saw, and if I have 
any skill in visiognimy, which I thinke I have, she must 
be as good a woman as ever was borne. Her conversa- 
tion, as much as I can perceave, is very good, for she 
has witt enough and a most agreeable voyse; you will 
wonder to sce how well we are acquainted already, in a 
worde I thinke myself very happy, for I am confident 
our two humours will agree very well together 


“For the Chancellor.”* 


To his sister, Henrietta, the King also wrote from Ports- 
mouth: 


1 Lansdowne MSS. * ibid. 
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“ 


« . « I must tell you I thinke myselfe very happy. I 
was married the day before yesterday, but the fortune 
that follows our family is fallen upon me, car Monseigneur 
le Cardinal m’a fermé la porte au nez! But I flatter myself 
I was not so furious as Monsieur was, and shall let this 
passe. I intend, on Monday next, to go towards Hamp- 
ton Court, where I shall stay till the Queene! comes.” 


The royal marriage was duly registered, in letters of gold 
on vellum, at the Church of St. Thomas 4 Becket, Ports- 
mouth; and on the 27th the happy couple proceeded to 
Hampton Court, where they stayed until August. 

The day the King left London, Lady Castlemaine was 
present in the afternoon at a performance of The French 
Dancing-Master, and Pepys, also present, was greatly per- 
turbed to see her “‘look dejectedly, and slighted by people 
already.” This was her last appearance in public for 
some time. She remained at home, a “most disconsolate 
creature,” until her second child? was born in June. 
Though he was undoubtedly the King’s son, Lord Castle- 
maine had the infant baptised according to the Roman 
rite. A few days later the Countess had her baby christ- 
ened by a Church of England cleric; his Majesty, the Earl 
of Oxford, and Barbara Countess of Suffolk® being the 
sponsors. A furious quarrel ensued between the Castle- 
maines, and Roger departed to France. His lady-wife, 
as soon as his back was turned, packed up everything in 
the house and, taking all the servants but the porter, went 
to stay with her uncle, Sir Edward Villicrs, who dwelt at 
Richmond, conveniently near Hampton Court. Here the 
King, who was already bored with married life, came to 
visit his mistress; but he had to admit to her that his wife 
would never receive her at court. 

Barbara must have been very anxious in those lonely 
days in London before her son was born. Rumours had 
certainly reached her of the King’s complete preoccupa- 


1 Henrietta Maria. ? Charles Fitzroy. 
* Daughter of Sir Edward Villiers, and second wife of James, Ear! of Suffolk. 
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tion with Katharine, who possessed for him the charm of 
a new toy; and though The Lady knew Charles too well 
to believe that his romantic dreams had not all withered 
in the fires of experience, no one could be sure that in 
this enigmatic character conjugal bliss might not blossom 
into reformation. His Majesty was apt to fall in love with 
the nearest woman upon any, or no provocation. Might 
he not fall in love with his own wife? 

We have his own word for it that he very nearly did, 
if for no better reason than because Katharine was not 
hopelessly unattractive. She was not beautiful, but she 
had lovely eyes, and a sweet voice and a charming per- 
sonality, Evelyn, who saw her soon after the wedding, 
described her as ‘low of stature, languishing and excellent 
eyes, her teeth wronging her mouth by sticking out too 
much.” Pepys was frankly disappointed, and wrote very 
tepidly about the King’s new wife: “though she be not very 
charming, yet she hath a good, modest, and innocent look 
which is very pleasing.” Which was as much as—if not 
more than—one could expect from a man dazzled by the 
imperious beauty of “my Lady Castlemaine.” 

That stormy lady cannot have been aware that her lover 
had written to Chancellor Clarendon: ‘I must be the worst 
man living (which I hope I am not) if I be not a good hus- 
band.” Barbara and the Hydes were not on speaking 
terms, But The Lady’s enemies in London gleefully 
repeated to her the rumours going round the town that 
the King was charmed with his wife; “which I fear,” 
twittered Mr. Pepys, “will put Lady Castlemaine’s nose 
out of joynt.”! 

There were some who fondly hoped that what Samuel 
dreaded would soon be an accomplished fact. The Lady 
had not the gift of friendship, and for months her enemies 
had been taunting her with her probable fate after the 
King married. Her own cousin, the Duchess of Richmond,? 


3 Diary, May gist, 1662. 
*Mary Vilhers, daughter of the first Duke of Buckingham and widow of 
the third Duke of Richmond. 
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in a moment of acute exasperation, had gone so far as to 
call her Jane Shore, at the same time expressing the pious 
hope to see Barbara come to the same end. Others again 
took a malicious pleasure in repeating to her how the King, 
disgustedly commenting upon Louis XIV’s conduct in 
regard to La Valliere, had said: “If I could be guilty of 
keeping a mistress after I have a wife, she shall never come where 
my wife is.” 

If Charles for once proved a man of his word—and 
who could say he would not?—The Lady’s reign at White- 
hall was over. No longer might she enjoy the privilege 
of using the Privy Garden as a bleaching ground for the 
dainty lingerie of which the sight (on the King’s wedding- 
day) filled Pepys with such joy that it did him “good to 
look at it.’? 

» Diary, May 21st, 1662, 


XII 


His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith, unfaithful, kept him falsely true. 


As soon as The Lady saw King Charles again, any fears 
she may have entertained in regard to his constancy were 
dispelled. Her arrival at Richmond, on July 15th, marked. 
the end of such happiness as poor Katharine was to know 
in marriage. His Majesty had been content to play with 
his new toy so Jong as Barbara remained hors de combat. 
The moment she reappeared, with her voluptuous loveli- 
ness enhanced by the glamour of motherhood, he realised 
how much he had missed her. It had never been likely 
that such a religious, modest, retiring character as Queen 
Katharine should have power to hold a man of the King’s 
temperament; and it did not take the Countess of Castle- 
maine long to regain her ascendancy. She promptly 
imposed on her slave conditions which he obeyed rather 
than face the consequences of refusal; and the first serious 
check to the happy understanding which seemed to be 
growing up between husband and wife came when her 
Majesty was called upon to select her Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber. With a cynical indifference to her feelings 
Charles presented her with a list of those whom he desired 
her to appoint. That there might be no mistake as to his 
intentions, the name of Barbara, Countess of Castlemaine, 
headed the list. If his Majesty counted on the Queen’s 
ignorance or innocence to carry him over this awkward 
first step, he was speedily disillusioned. Lady Castle- 
maine’s name had reached as far as Lisbon, and Katharine 
had solemnly promised her mother to have nothing to do 
with the impudent beauty whose title was part of the 
wages of her sin. 
313 
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Queen Katharine boldly pricked the abhorred namie 
out of the list. She refused so much as to see the woman. 
Charles stormed. The courtiers whispered and wondered. 
The Portuguese duennas wished themselves—not for the 
first time—back in Portugal. 

The Queen remained firm in her refusal to receive Bar- 
bara. She was to hold a reception at Hampton Court 
two days after The Lady arrived in Richmond. Would 
her Majesty dare to refuse to invite her, or would she dare 
to come uninvited? 

The issue was not long in doubt. The King came so 
late to his wife’s reception that it seemed he was not com- 
ing at all. Suddenly the doors were flung open, and his 
Majesty entered in his easy, graceful fashion, with an im- 
perious, bold-faced lady glittering with jewels, on his arm. 

A knot of courtiers near the doors began to stare and 
titter. King Charles scowled them into silence and led 
his companion to the dais where his wife sat among her 
ladies. He mumbled an introduction which, thanks to 
her imperfect knowledge of English, the Queen did not 
catch. She extended her hand with a gracious smile to 
the personage whom, it seemed, her husband desired her 
to honour. A warning whisper from someone behind her 
froze the smile on Katharine’s lips. 

“Madam, it is she—the Countess of Castlemaine!" 

Queen Katharine snatched back her hand, gazed wildly 
at the King, and sank back into the chair from which she 
had just risen, She burst into a passion of tears. Her 
emotion was so terrible that blood gushed from her nose; 
and she was carried swooning from the room. The King 
followed, not to assist, but to abuse her for daring to insult 
his mistress. Of the insult to his wife he thought not at 
all. 

Her Majesty threatened to return to Portugal. 

“You must first see if your mother will receive you,” 
sneered Charles. ‘I will send your servants to ascertain.” 

He dismissed all Katharine’s Portuguese attendants— 
her only friends in this alien land. When Ormond and 
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Clarendon ventured to expostulate with him for subjecting 
his wife to “more than flesh and blood could stand,” 
he was indignant at their daring ‘‘to level the mistresses 
of kings and princes with other lewd women.” 

The King had been well-schooled by his mistress. He 
would not take his wife’s “‘no” for an answer. To Clarendon 
he wrote a disgraceful letter of which the only possible 
explanation must be that his mad infatuation had blinded 
him to all other considerations. 


“Hampton Court, Thursday morn. 


“To the Chancellor, 


“I forgot when you were last here to desire you to 
give Brodericke? good councell not to medle any more 
with what concernes my Lady Castlemaine, and to lett 
him have a care how he is the authour of any scandalous 
reports, for if I find him guilty of any such thing, I will 
make him repent it to the last moment of his life, and 
now I am entered on this matter I thinke it very neces- 
sary to give you a little good councell in it lest you may 
thinke that by making a further stir in the businesse 
you may divert me from my resolution, which all the 
world shall never do, and I wish I may be unhappy in 
this world and in the world to come, if I faile in the 
least degree of what I have resolved, which is of making 
my Lady Castlemaine of my wife’s bedchamber, and 
whosoever I find use any endeavours to hinder this resolu- 
tion of myne (except it be only in myselfe) I will be his 
enemy to the last moment of my life. You know how 
true a frinde I have been to you, if you will oblige me 
eternally make this businesse as easy as you can, of what 
opinion soever you are of, for I am resolved to go through 
with this matter, let what will come of it, which againe 
I solemnly swear before Almighty God, wherefore if you 
desire to have the continuance of my friendshippe medle 
no more with this businesse except it be to breake down 

4 Clarendon's Life. 2 Sir Alan Broderick. 
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false and scandalous reports, and to facilitate what I 
am sure my honour is so much concerned in, and who- 
soever I find to be my Lady Castlemaine’s enemy in 
that matter, I do promise upon my word to be his enemy 
as long as I live, you may show this letter to my Ld Lnt* 
and if you bothe have a minde to oblige me carry your- 
selves like frindes to me in that matter. 


“Cwarzes. R.”? 


Here we have Charles in his most contradictory aspect. 
He prated of his honour, the while he insisted on forcing 
upon the woman who by all moral and spiritual laws had 
the highest claim to his consideration, the companionship 
of one whom he should have been ashamed to mention 
in Katharine’s presence. 

In a subsequent interview with Clarendon, it became 
plain that Charles had by some strange process of reason- 
ing, clear to nobody but himself, persuaded himself that 
he had wronged The Lady by making her his mistress, 
therefore he could not, now that the Qucen’s indignation 
had made the affair notorious, leave her “an object of 
infamy and contempt to her sex and to the whole world.” 
Lady Castlemaine’s “‘ honour” [she could not spell the word !) 
and “innocence” [she had lost hers before she was out of 
her teens] must be vindicated, for her own sake and her 
father’s, by the man who had drawn her from these attri- 
butes; and how could that be better achieved than by 
forcing her into the Queen’s most private life? 

Clarendon was not deceived by these sounding periods. 
He had Joved and admired Lord Grandison, and for that 
reason detested the daughter who had proved so utterly 
unworthy of her gallant sire. He tried to reason with the 
beglamoured King, who bade him go and use his eloquence 
on the Queen and on behalf of a lady whose reputation (so 
Charles in his madness asserted} had been of unblemished 
purity until she was so unfortunate as to meet her Sovereign. 


1 Ormond. * Lansdowne MSS. 
* Clarendon’s Life. 
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The wily old Chancellor had several interviews with the 
Queen, but a streak of adamant in that apparently yielding 
character rendered them all worse than useless, Katharine 
would say nothing but: 


“Nobody knows better than yourself whether or no 
the King should leave the choice of my servants to myself. 
He can do as he pleases, but I will never consent.”? 


Hyde drily warned her Majesty, on the last occasion of his 
visiting her, that she would be sorry for her decision; he 
then withdrew to beg the King to allow him to retire from 
a contest in which he could not hope to be successful. 

Forced into an impasse by an obstinacy as mulish as his 
own, the King took his own way during the remainder of 
that disastrous honeymoon, and finally gained his point 
by a process of erosion of his wife’s will. The Warrant for 
Lady Castlemaine’s appointment was drawn up and 
handed to her; but rather than risk the Chancellor’s refusal 
to pass the Patent, she made no haste to apply for this, 
and meantime kept the warrant in a safe place—namely 
her own pocket. Lord Bristol, eager to stir up strife between 
her and Clarendon, one day told her that the Patent had 
been prepared, but the Chancellor refused to pass it. The 
Lady drew the Warrant from its hiding-place and flourished 
it triumphantly. 

“There can be no Patent drawn up without this,” she 
laughed; “therefore the Chancellor cannot stop it.” 

The fact, however, that she had the Warrant, seemed 
to The Lady authority sufficient for the assumption of 
the title it conferred; she therefore entered upon her duties 
without further parley, which rather nonplussed her 
enemies, 


“Everybody takes her to be of the Bedchamber,” wrote 
Clarendon to Ormond, “‘for she is always there, and goes 
abrode in the coach. But the Queen tells me the King 
promised her, on conditions she would use her? as she 

1Clarendon’s Life. » Lady Castlemaine. 
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does others, that she should never live in Court, yet lodg- 
ings I thinke she hath. I hear of no backstairs!” 


The King had so far kept his promise to his wife, that The 
Lady was not yet promoted to apartments actually within 
Whitehall; but her King Street house was for the present 
a lodging sufficiently convenient. 

When Edward Hyde found leisure in his banishment to 
write his own life, he shed a glaring light on the methods 
employed by Charles to bring his wife into subjection to 
his will. 

“His Majesty was in continual conference with her 

{ Castlemaine] whilst the Queen sat untaken notice of; and 
if her Majesty rose at the indignity and retired into her 
chamber, it may be one or two attended her; but all the 
company remained in the room she had left, and too often 
said those things which nobody ought to have whispered. 
She alone was left out in all jollities, and not suffered to 
have any part of those pleasant applications and caresses 
that she saw made abroad to everybody else; a universal 
mirth in all company but hers, and in all places but in her 
chamber, her own servants showing more respect and 
more diligence to the person of The Lady than towards 
their own mistress, who, they found, could do them no 
good. All these mortifications were too heavy to be 
borne, so that, at last, when it was least expected or sus- 
pected, the Queen of a sudden Iet herself fall first to con- 
versation, and then to familiarity and even in the same 
instant to a confidence with The Lady; was merry with 
her in public, talked kindly of her, and in private used 
none more friendly.””? 


Thus the poor little lonely Queen bowed her neck to the 
yoke, frightened into submission by her husband’s threats 
and the cynical admonitions of his crafty old Chancellor, 
who cared not what arguments he cmployed so long as they 
kept the Queen from an open quarrel with his master. 

2 Clarendon’s Life. 
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But this sudden reversal of Katharine’s previous attitude 
was so far from winning the admiration or gratitude of 
Charles that he became convinced her former aversion had 
been the mere play-acting of a perverse and subtle nature 
not to be trusted. It took years of loyalty and patient 
forbearance on her Majesty’s part to persuade him other- 
wise. 

On August 23rd, 1662, their Majesties made their State 
entry into London—a spectacle watched from the roof of 
Whitehall by Lord and Lady Castlemaine. The former had 
changed his mind about becoming a monk~—if the intention 
with which rumour had credited him had ever been his—and 
had returned from France as suddenly as he departed. 
Charles Fitzroy, the innocent cause of the division between 
husband and wife, was also on the roof, placidly cooing in 
his nurse’s arms. Mr. Pepys, on the roof of the Banqueting 
House opposite, was so thrilled by this touching family re- 
union that he seems to have had no eyes for the royal 
pageant glittering on the bosom of Thames. It meant far 
more to him to see “My Lady Castlemaine” run down 
among the rabble to succour a child hurt by the fall of 
some scaffolding; and that when she returned to the roof, 
“being in her haire” which was ruffled by the breeze, she 
took the hat of a gentleman standing near and clapped it on 
her own head, “Which became her mightily as everything 
do,” raved the besotted Samuel. Both these actions were 
charmingly characteristic of the impulsive Barbara. She 
loved children and could never bear to see one suffer. 
As for the hat, though it was “but an ordinary one,” 
doubtless she knew the angle at which it would best suit 
her. 

John Evelyn, who was actually on the river, was 
luckier than Mr. Pepys (though he did not see my Lady 
Castlemaine!) in that he had a good view of the royal 
barge, “‘an antique-shaped, open vessel covered with a 
state or canopy of cloth-of-gold, made in form of a cupola, 
supported with high Corinthian pillars wreathed with 
flowers.” 
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So Queen Katharine entered her capital, leaning on that 
broken reed, her husband—a reed which had already 
pierced, not her hand but her heart. . . . 

A few weeks later Henrietta Maria arrived on a visit, 
and went into residence at Somerset House. She was 
very gentle with Katharine, telling her she was come “‘to 
love her as a daughter, and to serve her as a Queen.” 
Though outwardly reconciled, the quarrel still made 
between husband and wife a gap which the Qneen- 
Mother did her best to prevent from ending in an open 
breach. 

But Charles had got his own way. Lady Castlemaine 
was in constant attendance on the Queen, even at Mass. 
When Katharine visited Henrietta Maria at Somerset 
House on September 12th, 1662, Mr. Pepys was vastly 
intrigued to see The Lady accompanying her, herself 
escorted by ‘‘a most pretty sparke of about fifteen years 
old,” whom Samuel ‘did perceive to hang much upon 
her.” 

The diarist’s guess at the “Sparke’s” age was two 
years out. Mr. James Crofts (to give this putative son of 
Charles II by Lucy Walter the name by which he was 
known until he married and took his wife’s name of 
Scott) was only thirteen at this time. He had been 
brought over from France by Henrictta Maria; and on 
his arrival the King replaced his Romanist tutor by a 
Mr. Thomas Rosse, formerly the Keeper of the King's 
Library and by his Majesty employed in various shady 
transactions, as payments from the Secret Service expenses 
bear witness. It was this gentleman who inspired in 
James Crofts the ambition which was to lead him to the 
scaffold. 

At a State Ball in January, 1662-3 The Lady blazed with 
diamonds which outshone the contents of the Queen's and 
the Duchess of York’s jewel-cases put together. It was 
whispered that his Majesty had given her all the Christmas 
presents bestowed on him by his peers; which, as Mr. 
Pepys wrathfully exploded was “abominable.” 
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It certainly was, but it must also have been the first 
offence of this nature. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that such jewels as the King received from his nobles 
at Christmas and New Year had been by Warrant dated 
September 25th, 1660, assigned elsewhere. In reply to the 
petition of Dame Margaret Herbert, widow of Sir Edward 
Herbert, his Majesty had bestowed on this lady, for three 
years, all such gifts, “less £1,000 sterling to be paid into 
the Privy Purse.”’? 

But as The Lady already regarded the Privy Purse (into 
which it was her carefree practice to dip at need) to be part 
of her perquisites, she doubtless had her share of that £1,000, 
even if she did not actually receive the jewels.» By methods 
serpentine and effective she kept her own purse well lined, 
though faithful Edward Hyde did his best to circumvent her 
and to restrain her cupidity, When the Muscovite Ambassa- 
dors, sent by the Czar to congratulate Charles on his Res- 
toration, arrived in London at the time of the State Ball 
above mentioned, the Chancellor, in a hasty note scribbled 
at the Council Board, anxiously requested his master to 
remember that the entertainment of these worthies would be 
a charge on the royal revenue. ‘Therefore I pray you say 
you are ingaged and so keepe it® to yourselfe, that what is 
to be sold may discharge the expenses. I hope you have 
not given it away already?” 

To which Charles returned the non-committal answer: 


“You neede not to have given me this caution, for I 
love to keep myself warm with the furs, and for the other 
part will be as necessary as for other things.’ 


Whatever he meant by that, we may be sure that Lady 
Castlemaine had “ear-marked” what she intended to have 
of the Russian potentate’s gifts, which consisted of sable 


1S. P. Dom: Car II, 1660. 

*Dame Herbert's grant did not expire until September, 1663, but Pepy1 
heard the rumour in February, 1662-3. 

* viz: the present sent by the Czar. 

* Notes between Charles I! and Clarendon. Printed by the Roxburghe Club. 
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and ermine furs, carpets, cloths of gold and silver tissue, 
hawks, sea-horses’ teeth—and a pelican. 

The last item must have amused the King even more 
than did the present from the Emperor of Morocco, which 
included two lions and thirty ostriches; in return for which 
eerie gift the King said he could think of nothing more 
appropriate to send than a flock of geese. 


XI 


“Of all places, if there be hell, it is here; no faith, no 
truth, no love, nor any agreement between man and wife, 
nor friends.” 

Pepys’s Diary. 


Tue Lady had lost no time in further consolidating the 
position she had won when she wrested from the King 
her patent of nobility. 

Before the Queen arrived, she had already created for 
herself a faction at Court, of which the most considerable 
members were Sir Henry Bennet and Sir Charles Berkeley, 
both of whom were said to owe their popularity with 
his Majesty to their diplomatic management of his love- 
affairs. 

Berkeley had one other recommendation in The Lady’s 
eyes. He had been the prime agent in a plot to ruin Anne 
Hyde at the time of her marriage to the Duke of York, when 
Sir Charles (then captain of the Duke’s bodyguard) came 
forward with a calumny he was afterwards forced to with- 
draw. He swore that he had intrigued with Anne in Breda, 
and since she and her son were his he was ready to wed the 
one and own the other. After the re-marriage of Anne and 
James, this unprincipled liar made a clean breast of his 
infamy to the latter. He admitted that he had been lying— 
in the Duke’s interests, so he protested. He was forgiven, 
and afterwards crept into high favour with Barbara and 
the King. Created Earl of Falmouth, he was killed at the 
battle of Lowestoft, when he was standing so close to 
the Lord High Admiral (James) that the latter was be- 
spattcred by his blood and brains; a circumstance rather 
cruelly alluded to in one of the Poems on State Affairs 
thus: 

421 
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“ Falmouth was there, I know not what to act; 
Some say ’twas to grow Duke too, by contract! 
An untaught bullet, in its wanton scope 
Dashes him all to pieces, and his hope. 

Such was his rise, such was his fall, upraised; 

A chance shot sooner took him than chance raised; 
His shattered head the fearless Duke distains, 

And gave the last first proof that he had brains.” 


On the death of this worthy, Princess Henriette wrote 
Charles a letter which reveals that the friendship between 
Berkeley and his Majesty had been shared by other members 
of the family. 


“I cannot finish without mentioning to you the sorrow 
I have felt for the death of the poor Earl of Falmouth, 
as well on account of the friendship which I knew you 
entertained for him, and which he so justly deserved, as 
because I thought him greatly my friend. In fact, on the 
very day on which I was so joyous about your success, I 
could not refrain from a hearty fit of weeping.”? 


The King’s affection for this man is difficult to understand, 
since Berkeley was not overburdened with brains and 
Charles never suffered a fool gladly. But his friendship with 
Sir Henry Bennet was of long standing. Bennet had been 
with the Stuarts in exile. He had acted as the Duke of York’s 
secretary in Jersey and Flanders, before he left him for the 
King’s service and there “got the art of observing the 
King’s temper and of managing it above all the men of 
that time.”’? 

After the Restoration Charles knighted his secretary 
and made him Keeper of the Privy Purse; a post which, 
though it helped to ingratiate him with The Lady, Bennet 
felt to be beneath his talents. He therefore intrigued with 
Barbara and Berkeley to oust from the coveted State 
Secretaryship the gallant old Sir Edward Nicholas who had 
held it for so many years. Sir Edward’s great friend, 

1 Lambeth MSS. 3 Burnet. 
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Elizabeth of Bohemia, was now dead? or she would certainly 
have had something to say about the treatment of her old 
crony, and we should also have had some illuminating 
passages from her mordant pen in regard to my Lady 
Castlemaine. 

Nicholas was a bosom-friend of Lord Clarendon’s, which 
was more than enough to damn him in The Lady's eyes. 
Every day she had fresh occasion to hate the head of the 
house of Hyde. He persistently interfered with her most 
cherished schemes, He actually forbade his wife to visit 
her, and himself never deigned to notice her beyond 
refusing to affix his seal to grants and patents which bore 
her name, The Lady intended some day to get rid of this 
tiresome old meddler; but for the moment she had to 
content herself with ousting from office his friend Nicholas. 

She did not find it an easy task. Charles was averse to 
dismiss a man for no reason but that “he had lived too 
long.” There was nothing else to be said against Sir 
Edward, except of course that Barbara had decided to 
have his secretaryship for Bennet. 

Nicholas therefore had to be gently persuaded to “resign.” 
Clarendon asserts that it cost the King £20,000 “to bring 
in a servant whom very few cared for, in the place of an 
old servant whom everybody loved.”’* 

But what was £20,000 to Barbara Castlemaine; and what, 
to her, was loyal service? She got her own way, as usual. 
Nicholas was superseded by Barbara’s minion, Bennet. 

This was a signal triumph, which unfortunately gave 
The Lady a zest for further political intrigues. 

“Strange,” pondered Pepys (who, as her staunch admirer, 
should not have found it in the least amazing) “how the 
King is bewitched by this pretty Castlemaine!” 

Queen Katharine literally believed in the King’s be- 
witchment. Misunderstanding, in a sentence addressed to 
herself by one of her courtiers, a word which her knowledge 


1 She died February tath, 1661-2, at Leicester House. 
$ Clarendon's Lif. Nicholas was born in 1593. 
" Bid. 
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of English was too scanty to interpret in the sense in which 
it was intended, she conccived the notion that Barbara was 
a sorceress who had, by charms and incantations, bedevilled 
her spouse! 

We now see The Lady at her zenith in the King’s regard. 
He supped with her at her house on four nights out of the 
seven, and stayed until dawn, returning alone through 
the gardens, unseen by any save the sentries who laughed 
among themselves at his infatuation. But no one dared 
personally to affront the favourite. Though Charles had 
not even the frail excuse of supposing that she loved him, 
he insisted that all his world should honour Barbara Castle- 
maine, and with a stern reprimand dismissed from attend- 
ance on the Queen the French wife of Lord Gerard because 
she dared to “tell tales” to her Majesty about the all- 
powerful mistress. Lord Gerard was equally diligent in 
talking scandal to his Majesty about the Chancellor— 
and was not reprimanded. Hyde in those days was like a 
stern schoolmaster, who frowned upon his Sovereign’s 
determination to wear his crown in such fashion as least 
irked him. 

“The King do mind nothing but his pleasures,” grumbled 
Samuel Pepys, after Charles had worn his crown but 
three years; ‘and hates the very sight or thoughts of 
business; and my Lady Castlemaine rules him, that has all 
the tricks of Arctin. If any of the sober counsellors give 
him good advice and move him in anything that is to his 
good and honour, the other part, which are his counsellors 
of pleasure, take him when he is with my Lady Castlemaine 
and in a humour of delight, and then persuade him that 
he ought not to hear or listen to the advice of those old 
dotards . . . when God knows! it is they that nowadays 
do most study his honour.” 

But even the old dotards sometimes put personal gain 
above the King’s honour and their own, and gave him 
bad counsel, which he followed when it seemed likely to 
lead to more moncy to squander on his pleasures. It was 

3 Diay, May 15, 1663. 
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on Clarendon’s advice that Charles sold Dunkirk to Louis 
for three million livres. The transaction was completed 
in the blessed name of economy, though it was notorious 
that the charges of this important key-position fell far 
short of the sums wasted at the English Court in vice and 
folly. On June 25th, 1663, Pepys heard that the King was 
computed to have spent, or had at least received, more 
than four millions since his restoration; and we can guess 
where the bulk of this enormous sum had gone, since we 
know that part at least of the £70,000 voted by the Commons 
to provide a monument to Charles I was by his son bestowed 
on Barbara Castlemaine—a minor frailty less easily forgiven 
than his more glaring malfeasances. 

With the country’s revenues practically in her own 
pocket The Lady gave full rein to her extravagance. What 
ever she found desirable in the goldsmiths’ shops or else- 
where, she ordered to be sent home to her, without stopping 
to count the cost. That she debited to the Privy Purse. It 
never occurred to her that she was wealthy enough to pay 
her own bills. 

By letters patent dated January igth, 1663-4, her lover 
granted Barbara £4,700 a year out of the Post Office, 
his own perquisite; and as she had other pensions and 
was concerned in the promotion of various monopolies 
together with the distribution of places, benefices, etc., 
her annual income amounted to an incredible sum. Yet 
still she cried: “Give! give!” until the King was at his 
wits’ end to know how to satisfy her. 

He did his best; but things came at last to such a pitch 
that his Majesty began to read his speeches in Parliament 
because, he explained, he had asked his Commons so 
often for moncy that he was ashamed to look them in the 
face. He knew by experience how exasperating it is when 
you have cheerfully conceded the whole ell to be pestered 
for an extra inch. 

In 1663 his Majesty made a valiant effort to retrench, 
starting in his own houschold. On August 25th of this year 
he ordered the suspension of all ‘‘diets, chamber-messes, 
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bouche of court, wages, board-wages, and all allowances 
of any sort whatsoever,” with the exception of ten dishes 
of meat per meal for himself and the Queen, six for Prince 
Rupert, and seven for the Maids-of-Honour, plus a pro- 
vision of coal and candles ‘“‘both above and below stairs.’’ 
Only the allowance of £10,000 yearly to the Duke of York 
remained untouched by this drastic interpretation of the 
adage: “Charity begins at home.” 

Ten dishes of meat seems a generous provision for two 
people, but it had to be eked out to supply such guests 
as dined with their Majesties; and the meat served at the 
royal table was not of the best quality, though proffered 
by noblemen on bended knee. When his Majesty once drew 
the attention of de Grammont to this survival of an old 
court custom, the witty Chevalier retorted: 

“T thank your Majesty for the explanation. I thought 
they were begging your pardon for the bad dinner!” 

The King was so little satisfied with his new scheme of 
retrenchment that in the same month of its inception he 
informed his Lord Treasurer that, the royal revenue being 
charged with so many payments, it was absolutely necessary 
that a temporary restraint should be put upon the less 
important; therefore no moncy was to be issued in pensions 
for the next year. 

No matter who else went short, we may be sure Lady 
Castlemaine did not. Nor did that ‘‘pretty sparke,"’ James 
Crofts, now Duke of Monmouth. To sustain his new 
dignity this youth was granted a generous pension, and when 
he was installed at Windsor on St. Gcorge’s Day, 1663, 
as Knight of the Garter, he wore a diamond garter and a 
gem-studded George, the gifis of his Majesty—whose 
economical spirit must have been sore affronted when he 
received from Sir Gilbert Talbot? a memorandum relating 
to the bill of William Gonildon, jeweller, amounting to 
£375 for these gauds.? 


1, P. Dom: Car: IT, 1663. 
4 Keeper of the Jewel-House at the Tower. 
9S. P. Dom: Car: 11. The Garter cost £350 and the jewel £25. 
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By the irony of fate, the George presented to Monmouth 
by King Charles played an important part in his capture 
after the battle of Sedgemoor. Some sentiment of love or 
gratitude for its donor made the Duke loath to part with 
the jewel ; and it was found in his pocket. But for its presence 
there his captors would have been doubtful of their prisoner's 
identity, so greatly was he changed by privation and 
terror. 

My Lady Castlemaine, also blazing with jewels which 
were tokens of her King’s affection, was present at Mon- 
mouth’s installation. De Grammont suggests that the King 
had hurried on the boy’s marriage to the Lady Anne 
Scott (which was solemnised on Easter Monday, three 
days before the installation at Windsor) to remove him from 
the pernicious influence of The Lady; who had begun 
by being violently jealous of the advantages he enjoyed 
over her own children, and ended by being far too friendly 
with the youth. But the sprightly Chevalier who wrote but 
to amuse, fitted his own shafts to the handle to truth; and 
it is a choice between his word and that of Clarendon, who 
asserts that the marriage had been the subject of a dis- 
cussion between the King and himself at Hampton Court 
before young Crofts arrived in England. Clarendon had 
then advised his Majesty to give James a dukedom, in order 
that he might not go nameless to the altar.! 

From Windsor The Lady returned to take up residence 
in lodgings assigned to her at Whitehall. So much for 
the King’s solemn promise to his wife, that the mistress 
should never live at Court. . . . 

Barbara's first official lodging was in the Cockpit on the 
far side of the Privy Garden; whence she removed to others 
over the Holbein Gateway, as more conveniently situated 
in relation to the King’s apartments. There is this to be 
said—as Lady-of-the-Bedchamber, she was entitled to 
rooms in the palace. 

The Lady's patent of appointment to the Queen's Bed- 
chamber was not signed until after her return to London 

* Clarendon’s Life. 
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from Windsor, though she had already entered upon her 
duties and had for some months been seen everywhere 
in attendance on her Majesty, of whom even the Earl of 
Sandwich, Katharine’s first friend in England! expressed 
the opinion that as she could confer no favours, the man 
that stood up for her against his own interests would be 
a fool. He therefore transferred his allegiance to The Lady, 
with whom he played cards and obscurely philandered, to 
the sorrow of Mr. Pepys. 

‘‘My Lord’s” kinsman, Edward Montagu, was of a 
different opinion. He took advantage of his position as 
her Majesty's Master-of-the-Horse to pay the Queen such 
marked attention that some of the King’s cronies, smarting 
under his acid remarks about the easy virtue of their wives, 
bade him “have a care of his own wife, since she hath 
now a gallant.’”’* 

Charles affected to laugh at the suggestion, but it touched 
a hidden spring of jealousy, and he one day pointedly 
asked Montagu how his “mistress” was—a double- 
barrelled enquiry which should have warned that gentle- 
man, but only turned his head. 

“He grew so proud,” Pepys tells us, “and despised 
everybody, besides suffering nobody, he or she, to get 
to do anything about the Queen, that they all laboured 
to do him a good turn.” 

Katharine herself was the innocent cause of Master 
Montagu’s downfall. 

“What do you English mean,” she guilelessly asked her 
husband one day, “when you squeeze a lady’s hand?” 

Charles replied that he would tell her if she would first 
explain why she asked. Then it came out that her Majesty’s 
Master-of-the-Horse was wont to press her hand when he 
helped her from her coach. 

The French Ambassador, de Comminges, in a letter to 
Louis XIV, discreetly sketched the end of this amorous 
diversion: 


1 He commanded the fleet sent to meet the Queen. 
* Pepys's Diary. 
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““M. de Montagu has received orders to retire to the 
country. His disgrace is privately discussed; but people 
are agreed that this new Tantalus has not been discreet in 
his views, but has pushed these so far that they took light 
in the source of light itself.” 

Out of the dismissal of Edward Montagu arose a series 
of intrigues, unimportant in themselves, but leading to 
great issues. Lord Chesterfield, the Queen’s Chamberlain, 
had already quarelled with Montagu on a question of 
precedence and intrigued against him. The Duke and 
Duchess of York wished a protégé of theirs, Ralph Montagu, 
to have the appointment, and when the gallant Edward 
lost his life in the engagement off Bergen, Katharine, 
considering herself to have been the innocent cause of 
this catastrophe, was inclined to give the place to the 
dead man’s younger brother. But she had learnt her 
lesson. She said she would make no choice of any servant 
without the King’s consent. Charles, equally politic, 
declared he would recommend to the Queen none that 
would be disagreeable to her. He at the same time told his 
Chancellor (who was again acting as envoy between hus- 
band and wife) that he had been asked to bestow the 
appointment on Robert Spencer, nephew of the Treasurer, 
Lord Southampton. As The Lady favoured this applicant, 
he seemed likely to get the appointment. 

He did not. This was another of The Lady’s failures, 
In a letter from Thomas Rosse, gentleman to the Duke of 
Monmouth, we get more light on this intrigue. Rosse was 
in attendance on the Duke at sea when he wrote from the 
Royal Charles to Williamson on August 19th, 1665. 


“I must tell you a little domestique news. By the 
death of Mr. Montagu, who, they say, behaved himselfe 
very handsomely both before he was shot and afterwards, 
for he lived sixteen hours and talked very cheerfully till 
he died,} we have had several competitors for his place. 
I imagine his good-faced brother will carry it, whose 


1 The story goes that, shot in the stomach, Montagu wrote Queen Katharine 
a letter in his blood. 
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advocate is my Ld Chancellor, and another friend of 
yours, Ld Crofts . . . being strongly recommended by 
the Duke (of York) and the Queen, on whom the King 
says he will impose nobody inclining to gratify the 
Chancellor, and truly the deserts of this gentleman 
(Montagu) are so great that I could never yet mecte 
with any man who could expresse them; and though 
the Ladies (as it is the general opinion) will not be much 
in love with his face, yet it may suffice that he doth both 
admire and love himself—though not Narcissus (for 
yr Daffodils have another smell than he had once, you 
know when).”? 


Ralph Montagu, supported by the Duke of York, carried 
the day. Lord Southampton quarrelled with Clarendon 
for recommending him, and The Lady, annoyed by her 
own protégé’s failure, added the Chancellor's recommenda- 
tion of Montagu as another item on her long list of grievances 
against that worthy gentleman. Lord Chesterficld resigned 
his post in the Queen’s household and retired to live with 
his mother in the country. He, too, had of late figured in 
a court scandal, and his second wife had made him the 
laughing-stock of Whitehall, for which the Earl had only 
himself to blame. He had treated his Countess with such 
coolness that she, first hurt, then indignant, grew at last 
indifferent; at which stage her perverse spouse fell violently 
in love with her. She was at the moment amusing herself 
with a flirtation with Anthony Hamilton. To annoy him 
and her husband, she pretended to reciprocate when the 
Duke of York solemnly ogled her, thereby engendering 
strife between himself and his Duchess. Anne had not 
been in the least perturbed by her husband's flirtations 
with the Queen’s maids-of-honour and her own, but when 
his Highness turned his attention te Lady Chesterfield, 
his patient spouse waxed wroth and complained to the 
King; whereupon Chesterficld bluntly told the Duke he 
wronged him in picking out fis wife as the object of his 

*S. P. Dom: Car: Il. 
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affections. He then packed his Countess off to the country- 
seat at Bretby, in the Peak district, where she died two 
years later, of sheer ennut. 

James, quite unabashed, transferred his heart to the 
lovely Miss Jennings, a maid-of-honour of his wife’s. But 
Miss Jennings would have none of him. Her sprightly 
behaviour in regard to the dillet-doux James slipped into 
her pocket (‘‘she only pulled out her handkerchief . . . 
and his billets fell about her like hailstones, and whoever 
pleased might pick them up”) attracted the King’s notice. 
He might have succeeded where his brother had failed, had 
not one of the Queen’s maids-of-honour, a newcomer 
named Frances Stuart, tartly advised his Majesty to leave 
to the Duke the care of tutoring the Duchess of York’s 
maids, and to confine his own attentions to the management 
of his wife’s flock; a hint the King saw fit to take. 

Other ladies of the court had their troubles too. There 
was, for instance, the Duchess of Buckingham (she who 
in the old days had jilted Chesterfield when his affair with 
Barbara Villicrs was common scandal), Mary, Duchess 
of Buckingham, made George Villiers a far better wife 
than he deserved. A man of commanding intellect and 
handsome presence, this boon companion of the King’s 
cared for nothing but pleasure, in pursuit of which ignus 
Jfatuus he had already dissipated one of the finest estates 
in England. 

“The Duke of Buckingham,” wrote Butler, “is one that 
has studied the whole body of vice. His parts are dispro- 
portionate to the whole, and like a master he has more 
of some, and less of others that he should have. He has 
pulled down all that nature raised in him and built himself 
up again after a model of his own. . . . He does not 
dweli in his house, but haunts it like an evil spirit, that 
walks all night to disturb the family and never appears 
by day. . . . He is as inconstant as the moon which he 
lives under . . . his mind entertains all things very freely 
that come and go; but like guests and strangers, they are 

2 De Grammont. 
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not welcome if they stay long. . . . He endures pleasures 
with less patience than other men do their pains.” 

Like all the rest of the Whitehall brood, Buckingham 
intrigued with the notorious Anna Maria Brudenel, the 
second wife of Francis Talbot, eleventh Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who had cause enough for jealousy but never intruded upon 
his wife’s amorous diversions until, in. an evil moment 
for himself, the spirit moved him to demand from Bucking- 
ham reparation for his injured honour. In the duel which 
followed Shrewsbury was severely wounded and died some 
weeks later. The story goes that Anna Maria was present 
at this encounter, disguised as the Duke’s page. Another 
rumour not only credited her with being present, but with 
having armed herself with a pistol, intending to put an 
end to her husband’s life if he happened to be victorious. 
Buckingham, arraigned by his peers for murder, swore 
that the Countess was at the time of the duel in a French 
convent! 

After Shrewsbury’s death his widow went to live with 
Buckingham at Wallingford House, his town residence. To 
his duchess’s remark that it was not fit for her to live under 
the same roof as his mistress, Buckingham replied cynically 
that he quite agreed with her, and had ordered her coach 
to carry her to her father’s house at once. 

He then forced his chaplain to perform a travesty of the 
marriage-service over himsclf and the Countess. To the 
rightful duchess he thereafter referred as “The Dowager.” 

There was a certain amount of public indignation, led 
by Queen Katharine, but the general feeling was in favour 
of leaving the adulterous pair to go their own sweet way, 
which they did for years, until the lady’s brother, Lord 
Brudenel, could bear the open scandal no longer and 
appealed to the House of Lords to put an end to the unholy 
alliance. In 1674 Anna Maria really did enter a nunnery 
for a while, apparently with a view to purging herself of 
her past in order to live more respectably when she again 
emerged. The Duke of Buckingham had meantime 


1 Macpherson's Original Papers. 
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appeared—in church moreover—with his legal wife; and 
all hatchets were decently buried. 

Second only to Buckingham in his Majesty’s regard 
was John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, the fair-haired rake 
on whose hectic face Death had set his seal. Witty and 
profane, his character was such that it was enough, did 
a woman but listen to him, to blast her reputation for ever. 
Ifshe repulsed him, he lampooned her in a horrible manner. 
Since he lampooned with no respect for persons, Rochester 
was frequently sent away from court, to meditate in 
seclusion fresh libels. Had not Charles been sweet-tempered, 
the Earl would never have been allowed to return from 
his first banishment. 

Time after time Rochester offended; and time after 
time the King pardoned him. John Wilmot possessed 
an infallible charm for exorcising his Majesty’s blue devils. 
He feared nobody, not even my Lady Castlemaine, whom 
he thus described in his satire On the Nature of Woman: 


“Imperious, bloody, so made up of Passion, 
She is the very Firebrand of the Nation, 
Contentious, wicked, and not fit to trust, 
And covetous, to spend it on her Lust; 
Her Passions are more fierce than Storms of Wind.” 


Little as he loved The Lady, Rochester flirted with her, 
to be in the fashion; and she once slapped his face for trying 
to kiss her as she alighted from her coach at Whitehall Gate. 
The blow she gave him was no love-tap. It rolled him over 
on his back in the mud. Nothing daunted he gazed into 
the beautiful, furious face above him and murmured: 


“ By Heavens! ’twas bravely done! 
First to attempt the Chariot of the Sun, 
And then to fall, like Phaeton!” 


A jeu d’esprit which did nothing to endear its author to 
Barbara, who probably did not understand the allusion 
for though she was a liberal education to others, her own 
had been sadly neglected. No doubt she considered the 
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Earl’s impromptu contained an obscene insult simply 
because it was his. 

Yet Rochester's letters to his wife (Elizabcth Mallet, 
the great heiress whom he abducted under the very nose 
of her grandfather, Lord Hawley) reveal the same purity 
and depth which inform with beauty his loveliest lyrics. 
As a writer he has suffered unduly from the fact that many 
poems attributed to him were in reality the off-scourings of 
Sedley and Dorset, omitted from their published works on 
account of their gross indecency, 

Over such men as these (companioned by women no 
better) had the gentle Katharine been brought from her 
convent-school and a home-life austere in its simplicity 
to rule. What wonder that she failed? It would have been 
a miracle had she succeeded in making her influence felt 
by such people; among whom walked the sedate John 
Evelyn, with his hair on end, shuddering at their manners, 
yet making no particular effort to tear himself away. Close 
at hand, not of that charméd circle, though cognisant of 
its most intimate secrets, was Pepys, bustling and alert, 
storing in his prurient bourgeois mind scraps for the diary 
which must have been a sharp thorn in the side of another 
much-enduring seventeenth-century wife—Elizabeth Pepys. 
But Samuel was not ill-natured. He was always inclined 
to be sorry for the under-dog, so long as it showed no signs 
of biting him. He took a real pleasure in recording that 
when the Queen heard £40,000 per annum had been laid 
to her account amongst the expenses of the Crown, she 
promptly took steps to apprise the Parliamentary Committee 
that she had only received £4,000. On another occasion 
she plucked up sufficient spirit to snub The Lady when that 
formidable personage entered her dressing room and found 
her Majesty still in the hands of her maid. 

“I wonder,” sneered Barbara, “that your Majesty can 
have the patience to sit so long a-dressing!” 

“YT have so much reason to use patience, that I can 
very well bear with this,” retorted the Queen gently; and 
for once my Lady Castlemaine was abashed. 
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Outwardly her Majesty was gay and cheerful. She 
took up dancing to please the King and entered with zest 
into the Court ballets and junketings. But who knows 
what tears were shed, what wild prayers went up to the 
Mother of God, before Katharine attained the composure 
which helped her to smile at even The Lady’s brutal 
insolence and to keep to herself the uneasiness she must 
have felt when she beheld Charles in pursuit of new flames? 
Katharine was kind and gracious to them all, though 
it became almost a matter of course that they should be 
forced on her either as maids-of-honour or as her Ladies of 
the Bedchamber. Having once disturbed a solitude a deux 
at an inopportune moment, the Queen formed the some- 
what pathetic habit of pausing to cough discreetly at the 
door of her own dressing-room; and, in his fashion, the 
King was grateful to her. Could she have borne him a 
child no doubt he would have behaved very differently to 
this woman who was his wife only in name. At least he 
respected her; but respect without love is cold comfort— 
and she, poor soul, loved her lord. It was entirely for his 
sake that she resigned herself to endure without murmuring 
that terrible serrement du ceur which is of all mortal ills the 
hardest to bear. It certainly was not Katharine’s intention, 
in turning the other cheek to the insults of her husband's 
mistress, to choose the most acrid form of revenge. There 
was no malice in her Majesty; but even she, so mild and 
merciful, must have rejoiced to see Barbara at last suffering 
the pangs of a jealousy which she herself had been forced 
to endure without complaint. 

In time Katharine learnt to play her part so well that 
everybody thought her a happy woman. She was always 
devising entertainments for the amusement of the King 
and her ladies, at which she seemed the gayest of the gay. 


“‘We have a designe to have had a masquerade here,” 
Charles wrote to the Duchesse d’Orleans on February 
oth, 1663, “and had made no ill designe in the generall 
for it, but we were not able to go through with it, not 
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having one man here that could make a tolerable entry. 
. . . The other day she {the Queen] made my Ld 
Aubigny?! and two other of her chaplains dance country 
dances in her bedchamber.” 


Poor little Katharine! She even contrived to keep to 
herself the uneasiness she felt whenever Charles seemed to 
be on the verge of really falling in love seriously; and was 
so unfailingly tactful, that her husband, though faithless, 
was in his way considerate of her out of sheer gratitude 


4 Her Majesty's almoner. 


XIV 


“It’s well to be off wi’ the old love 
Before one is on with the new!” 


Wuen the King married, Mr. Pepys was sore afraid lest 
the new Queen should put the mistress’s handsome nose 
out of joint. We have seen to what slight extent that 
attractive feature was discommoded by Katharine of 
Braganza. But the disjointing operation was to be per- 
formed not long after her Majesty’s arrival, and by a far 
more dangerous competitor. 

There were, in the life of Charles II, only two people 
whom he honestly loved. One was that “deare, deare 
Sister,” Henriette of Orleans, for whom his affection was 
grossly misconstrued. The love of Charles for his cousin, 
Frances Stuart, was also real, though it met with no response 
and only served to furnish matter for a scandal which nearly 
ruined The Lady. 

When Henrietta Maria came over to England, just after 
her eldest son’s wedding, she brought with her Frances 
Therese Stuart?, who had been educated at the Queen- 
Mother’s French court with the same austere simplicity 
which Henrietta Maria insisted upon for her daughter, the 
Princess Henriette. A devout Catholic, Frances became 
Katharine’s maid-of-honour soon after her arrival in 
England. She was, in fact, brought over here for that 
purpose, and a letter from the Duchesse d’Orleans to Charles 
strongly recommended to his favour the young visitor. 
“She is,” wrote Henriette, “the prettiest girl in the world, 
and the most fit to adorn a court.”? 

Henriette did not approve of The Lady, and was aware 
that her indolent brother was too lazy to choose a new 


1 Daughter of Walter Stuart, son of the first Lord Blantyre. 
1 Lambeth MSS. 
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mistress, unless one was literally flung at his head. She 
therefore knew very well what was likely to happen when 
she drew his attention to this lovely girl who had shared her 
childhood. 

The young Duchess’s letter had the desired effect, to 
which only The Lady was blind. In her blindness she 
played directly into the hands of Henriette. 

Her many easy victories over the King had rendered 
Barbara careless. It was under her doubtful patronage 
that Mrs. Stuart appeared at court. Had she known what 
was going to happen she would have strangled the girl 
with her own hands. But The Lady was at the moment 
deep in an intrigue with Hamilton, and doubly scornful 
of the King because he had not discovered it. Therefore it 
did not occur to her that Charles, on his part, needed watch- 
ing from the first moment the new star appeared. 

“From an indiscretion common to those who think 
themselves superior to the rest of mankind,”? the Countess 
of Castlemaine struck up a violent friendship with Frances, 
whom she frequently invited to share her own bed. As 
the King was in the habit of visiting his mistress immediately 
after his levee, he had every opportunity to admire the wild- 
rose loveliness of Mrs. Stuart in contrast with the orchid- 
aceous beauty of Barbara. The united ages of the two 
sirens amounted to a few years more than his own, for The 
Lady was only twenty-two, and Mrs. Stuart (when she first 
came to England) but fourteen. 

In her self-willed arrogance The Lady conceived such a 
small opinion of “ Little Stuart,” as she slightingly called her 
new friend, that she invited her to all entertainments at 
which his Majesty was to be present—a fatal mistake. 

All went well, at first. Roug though he was, dissatisfied, 
seeking in every woman’s face the one woman he could 
Jove, Charles was too gentle and easy-going to corrupt 
a mere child—a child, moreover, so well-guarded as was 
Frances both by her own mother and the King’s; two strong- 
minded matrons established no further away from Whitehall 

* De Grammont's Memoirs. 
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than Somerset House. But it was not very long before the 
court gossips began to talk about the King and the new 
beauty, though Barbara remained too engrossed in her own 
nefarious concerns to observe that Charles was seriously 
attracted. Even when this fact became so apparent 
that well-intentioned enemies drew The Lady’s atten- 
tion to it, hoping to arouse her jealousy, she only 
laughed. What had she to fear from such an inexper- 
ienced chit? 

Yet it was the charm of her insoucience which had first 
attracted the jaded King to Frances Stuart. She was so 
young, and apparently so innocent, that she gave him a 
new sensation. Charles welcomed new sensations. 

Mrs. Stuart’s behaviour was by no means above reproach, 
but it suited her youth. She was “childish to a degree,” 
complained De Grammont, who preferred beauties more 
sophisticated. He seems to have failed to realise that Frances 
was a child, even in that age of precocious adolescence. 
Building card-houses and playing Hoodman Blind were her 
favourite recreations. De Grammont himself got into her 
good graces merely by what seemed to her the marvellous feat 
of holding two lighted tapers in his capacious mouth longer 
than anyone else could. 

“It was hardly possible,” he grumbled rather ungraciously, 
“for a woman to have less wit or more beauty.” 

He was not the only one who made the fatal mistake 
of writing Mrs. Stuart down an ass. She dressed well, 
danced divinely, and was sufficiently intelligent to captivate 
the King by laughing at his jokes, whether she understood 
them or not. It was enough for her that they were intended 
to be funny, and she hated serious things as much as he did. 
Drawn to her from the first by her care-free gaiety and good 
nature, Charles sought to rekindle at the magical flame of 
her youth the dying fires of his own temperament. As 
Frances grew older, his affection deepened into passion. 
But the girl was shrewd enough to take care of herself, 
and she inflamed the King’s ardour by refusing to yield 
to it. 
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Thoroughly Scottish, despite her French upbringing, 
caution was in the blood of Frances Stuart. There was 
no need for the two old ladies at Somerset House to wag 
their heads and give her good counsel, when apartments 
were assigned to her at Whitehall, that rabbit-warren 
habitation, more like a village than a palace, composed of 
buildings thrown together as needs arose, without plan. 
In Visscher’s panoramic view of London we get a good idea 
of these old buildings, straggling along the north bank 
of the Thames for nearly half a mile, with hills and fields 
behind and nothing between them and the river. They 
rose out of the water, like Venetian palaces, with doors 
opening upon steps which Jed to stairs at the foot of which 
barges were moored, ready to take the inmates up stream, 
or to transport to their own homes visitors at the palace. 

Behind the main buildings, overlooked by the windows 
of the famous Stone Gallery, was the Privy Garden, with 
its sundial and quaint, formal beds filled with shrubs 
and flowers. To the south was the Banqueting Hall, from 
a window of which Charles I had stepped out upon the 
scaffold. An avenue of trees sheltered the north side of 
the Privy Garden. Eastward lay the old, oblong Cockpit, 
and the Tennis Court whcre Charles played the game he 
reckoned as his little daily dose of “physicke.”’ 

The main section of Whitehall Palace was a nest of 
apartments, galleries, and offices; and in the houses scattered 
about it were lodged not only the King and Queen and their 
officers of state, but a host of other people whose business 
there would hardly bear inspection. 

Here, then, Frances Stuart was installed, not in the 
apartments sacred to the Qucen’s maids-of-honour, but in 
a suite of her own. She could not have been ignorant of 
what that mcant, and if she were her companions would 
certainly have enlightened her. It was quite enough, did 
a woman talk alone with his Majesty for five minutes, to 
ruin her reputation. The King was always making oppor- 
tunities to talk to Mrs. Stuart in corners for half-an-hour 
at a time; and it seemed that in this respect the girl’s ability 
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to look after herself was at fault. She was still too young and 
not yet sufficiently aware of herself as a woman to mistrust 
her Sovereign’s artful approaches—or so thought those who 
watched the usual little comedy proceeding on the usual 
lines. But Frances afterwards admitted (and regretted) 
that she led Charles on, and that she did it, as children say, 
“on purpose.” 

Ruvigny, who visited England in 1663, said that Mrs. 
Stuart was one of the most modest ladies in the English 
court—which, on reflection, was not saying much. 

The courtiers, with their unerring flair for trimming sails 
to every breath of favour, flocked to Mrs, Stuart’s apartments 
hoping to get into the King’s good graces through hers. 
The Duke of York pursued her with solemn oglings, icily 
repulsed. Buckingham ingratiated himself by building the 
most marvellous card-houses, singing songs of his own 
composition, and mimicking everybody in general, Sir 
Henry Bennet (now Lord Arlington) in particular. Grave, 
stately, and mysterious as a Spanish grandee, Arlington 
also courted the new favourite. He was an excellent subject 
for mimicry, and Buckingham did not spare him. Whenever 
Mrs. Stuart saw this grave minister of the Crown come into 
the room she dissolved into helpless peals of infectious 
laughter—which made the joke more subtle since the 
Duke’s victims never realised what he was doing, but joined 
heartily in the mirth they did not understand. 

Buckingham, who knew the surest way into the King’s 
favour was to help him to attain whatever he desired, worked 
hard to win Mrs. Stuart for his Majesty. He had no success, 
though nothing was too low for George Villiers to stoop 
to, nothing too mean. Though he apparently had no hand 
in that infamous frolic in The Lady’s apartments which 
took place soon after Frances Stuart’s arrival at Court, he 
was certainly present. Pepys racily gives the details. There 
was, he tells us, an entertainment “at my Lady Castlemaine’s 
and at night began a frolique that they two [Castlemaine 
and Mrs. Stuart] must be married—and married they 
were, with ring and all other ceremonies of church-service 
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and ribbons and a sack-posset in bed, and flinging the 
stocking; but in the end it is said that my Lady Castlemaine, 
who was the bridegroom, rose, and the King came and took 
her place,””? 

It is not unlikely that such a frolic took place—it was 
characteristic of the age. But the climax suggested by gossip 
and duly noted as truth by Pepys was not reached. Charles 
was disappointed, and took no pains to hide the fact. But 
he would not give up the siege. 

On July 13th the omniscient Mr. Pepys saw Frances, 
“with her sweet eye, little Roman nose, and excellent taille” 
driving hand-in-hand with his Majesty in St. James’s Park. 
My Lady Castlemaine (garish as usual, with a flaunting 
yellow plume in her hat) was also there, disregarded by her 
King, but not by the faithful Samuel, who was much 
grieved to see her “very melancholy,” and ignored by 
everybody. 

Painfully the knowledge was being forced on Barbara 
that she had been a fool. The King was in love with Mrs, 
Stuart. . . . His infatuation became so noticeable that 
his sister, Henrietta, smitten with compunction, remon- 
strated with him. 

“I beg you,” she wrote on July 22nd, 1663, “to tell me 
how the Queen has taken this. Here, people say she is in 
the deepest distress, and to speak frankly, I think she 
has only too much reason for her grief.”? 

The Queen’s distress, as usual, affected nobody but 
herself; though it now dawned on The Lady that this card- 
house-building, blind-man’s-buff-playing hoyden who was 
ready to exhibit her lovely legs to anybody who expressed 
a wish to see them, was by way of erecting for herself a 
castle more substantial than pastcboard, whercin to reign 
with the royal Hoodman Blind. Already people were 
discussing the chances of Charles divorcing his Queen to 
marry Frances. 

Her eyes once opened, The Lady did not dally. She 
estranged herself forthwith from Mrs. Stuart—a fatal 

1 Diary, February 8, 1662-3. * Lambeth MSS. 
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mistake. The King demanded why he no longer met that 
fair divinity at Lady Castlemaine’s entertainments. When 
Barbara explained, in good set terms, why not, he vowed 
he would never again set foot in his mistress’s apartments 
unless La Belle Stuart was there. 

Lady Castlemaine promptly ordered her coach and set 
off bag and baggage to her uncle’s at Richmond. The next 
morning the King, on a pretence of hawking, followed her 
to make friends, In the interval Frances had turned a very 
determined cold shoulder on him, and had threatened if 
he persecuted her further, to accept a certain proposal 
which had been made to her, which she did not think 
disadvantageous. 

The Lady returned to Court, but not immediately to 
favour. The King was so indifferent to her that everybody 
whispered and giggled about it. Lady Castlemaine did 
not bat an eyelid. Left out of a private entertainment made 
for the King at the Duke of Buckingham’s, she remained, 
so far as the jealous eyes which watched her could sec, 
quite unruffled. 

“Much good may it do them!” was all she said. “I 
will be as merry as they!” 

The outward sign of her merriment was a great supper 
at her own lodgings ; but the inward scar of that studied insult 
rankled until The Lady saw her way to be avenged on both 
Buckingham and the King. Her opportunity was not Jong 
in coming. 

In August, 1663, a second and more determined attempt 
was made to obtain Mrs. Stuart for the King. We learn 
from de Comminges that Buckingham then contrived, with 
the aid of his wife and sister,! another entertainment, 
to which, again, The Lady was not invited. No other 
guests likely to be scrupulous were asked, and it is unlikely 
that those who were knew the real object of the entertain- 
ment. 

Fortunately for Frances, there was in England one 
personage who could go where she pleased, uninvited; 

1 The Duchess of Richmond. 
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and it did please this august lady to put in an appearance 
at the Duke of Buckingham’s mysterious party. 

The guests were all assembled, when in walked Queen 
Katharine, attended only by her lady-of-the-bedchamber, 
the Countess of Castlemaine, who looked as if butter would 
not melt in her mouth. 

It was a dismal party for those who had hoped for a 
very different dénouement, but the King’s sense of humour 
conquered. His lonely little Queen had come, possibly at 
the instigation of Lady Castlemaine, certainly to be amused. 
Charles was not the man to disappoint her. After supper 
he called for a dance; and the party promoted for a different 
purpose, became in all innocence, a success," 

But these repeated failures only fired the King to fresh 
efforts, Against his ardour Mrs. Stuart erected the 
shield of an icy indifference. She liked him, she 
was very fond of him, as a@ friend, but—that was all. 
Her coolness brought Charles to such a pitch that he was 
ready to sacrifice The Lady herself on the altar of Frances. 

Ground between the upper and the nether millstone 
England’s monarch was far from merry throughout this 
trying summer. With Barbara raving at him like a maniac 
in private, and Frances publicly spurning him, he grew 
desperate; yet not sufficiently desperate to risk the con- 
sequences of a complete break with Barbara. He neglected 
her, and spent all his time with her rival, but this was as 
far as he dared go. Having gone so far, he became nervous 
and called a truce, at what expense to his own self-respect 
himself best knew. But the Lady had only to send him a 
message by one of her minions, and his Majesty would 
leave the Council-board to obey her summons, though it 
were only to make peace between her maid Wilson (the 
famous beauty) and the children’s nurse. 


4 Forneron. 


XV 
Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned. 


On September goth, 1663, Henry Fitzroy, The Lady’s 
second son, was born. As she had been intriguing with 
Hamilton and others, the King for years refused to own this 
boy, though he was sufficiently interested in him to have 
him “bred to the sea.”’ Henry lived to be Duke of Grafton 
and Vice-Admiral of the Fleet. 

In the following October the Queen created a diversion 
in her own favour by falling so desperately ill that her life 
was despaired of. On the 17th Arlington in a letter to 
Buckingham warned the latter to be prepared to hear her 
Majesty was dead before the morning. Even the King’s 
heart was touched when the sick lady told him that if she 
must die, she willingly left all save him. He nursed her 
himself, and conjured her to live, neither expecting nor 
desiring to be obeyed. Daily he wept by his wife’s bedside, 
but consoled himself by breakfasting with Frances, and 
supping with Barbara at night. On the very day that 
Katharine was taken ill her errant spouse was at my Lady 
Castlemaine’s—a picce of heartlessness to which Father 
Thames took exception. The river flooded The Lady’s 
kitchen and a chine of beef had to be carried elsewhere to 
be roasted. 

“Zounds!” exclaimed the hostess, when informed of this 
catastrophe below stairs. “You must set the house on fire, 
but it shall be roasted!” 

During the Queen’s illness her Lady-of-the-Bedchamber 
was taken with a fit of piety and became a Roman 
Gathol: A satire of the times celebrated her conversion 
thus: 
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She is a convert and a mirrour now, 

Both in her carriage and profession too; 
Divore'd from strange embraces; as my pen 
May justly style her England’s Magdalen. 
Wherein she’s to be held of more esteem 

In being famed a convert of the Queen. 
And from relapse that she secur’d might be 
She wisely daigns to bear her company. 


Barbara Castlemaine had a definite news-value in the 
letters and broad-sheets which formed the Press of her day; 
but nobody was in the least edified by this pious gesture. 
Stillingfleet, twitted by the Quaker, William Penn, with 
“the loss of so considerable a member of the church,” 
retorted: “If the Church of Rome hath got by her no more 
than the Church of England hath lost, ’tis no great matter!” 

The Queen (who obcyed her lord and recovered) was 
displeased with The Lady’s change of faith, because she 
had a shrewd suspicion that it was not a change for con- 
science’s sake. The King was frankly not interested. “Le 
Roy d’ Angleterre,” wrote de Lionne to Louis XIV, ‘‘estant 
tant prié par les parenis' de la Dame d’aporter quelque obstacle 
@ celte action, repondit galamment gue pour l'dme des Dames il 
s’en méloit point.” His Majesty, therefore, refused to interfere, 
and Barbara's reception into the Church of Rome, though 
announced with her usual flourish of trumpets, fell very 
flat. It has been suggested that she touk this step to in- 
gratiate herself with the King; but it is more likely that she 
was moved by the desire to put herself on an equality with 
Frances Stuart, who had always been a Catholic. 

Having thus made herself secure in the next world, 
The Lady took peculiar pains to show the one she still 
adorned how little she cared what it thought of her. At 
a performance of Dryden’s Indian Queen, she left her seat and 
swept into the royal box where the King was sitting with 
the Duke of York. In her arrogant fashion milady seated 
herself between the brothers, to their discomfiture and the 
scandalisation of the audience. 


1 Lord Anglesey died in 1661, and his widow had married again. 
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Further to demonstrate her complete unconcern, The 
Lady was, not long after this episode, observed by Mr. 
Pepys in her coach in the Park, she “lying impudently 
upon her back, asleep with her mouth wide open.” Yet 
even this sight, calculated to upset a mind less prone than 
the diarist’s to admire the bizarre, could not shake Samuel’s 
conviction that my Lady Castlemaine was a finer-looking 
woman than her rival, Mrs. Stuart. But he wavered sadly 
between the two. It largely depended on which happened 
to be receiving the lion’s share of the King’s attention at 
the moment Samuel wrote up his diary; and his own 
preference amusingly indicates the state of the barometer 
of his Majesty’s affections. 

Though Barbara still bounced imperturbably where she 
pleased, the Queen, after her recovery, continued to pause 
outside her dressing-room door, lest she should intrude upon. 
the King with his latest flame. It had been freely said that 
had Katharine died his Majesty would have married Mrs. 
Stuart; and possibly, in that event, the young woman would 
have accepted him, though she never seems to have been 
swayed by avarice or ambition. She cost the King less than 
any mistress he ever had except Nell Gwyn, and like her, 
Frances never clamoured for a title. 

Rumours of war with the Dutch filled all men’s minds 
with apprehension in 1664. But King Charles on his birth- 
day danced all night to the music of violins in Barbara’s 
apartment over ‘the hither gate’—that is to say, the 
Holbein Gateway. The royal apartments communicated 
directly with this building; and the apartment herein 
assigned to The Lady had once been Henry VIII's study. 

In September of this same year (1664) Barbara’s second 
daughter and fourth child, Charlotte, was born; of whom 
the mother merrily boasted, alluding to the tricks of the 
maids-of-honour: “She will be the first maid in the Court 
that will be married”—a boast which came true, for 
Charlotte, the most circumspect of all her maternal parent’s 
children, was married in her thirteenth year to Lord Lich- 
field, whom she thereafter presented with seventeen children. 
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When the plague—‘“a bad habit which is, I fear, beginning 
to spread”*—caused a general stampede from fashionable 
London in 1665, the court went to Oxford. The King went 
into residence at Christ Church, the Queen lodged at 
Merton College. Her Lady-of-the-Bedchamber was in 
attendance, and very much en evidence. There had been 
false hopes of a legitimate heir, but Barbara was again in 
the happy condition which would have better pleased the 
nation had it been her Queen’s. Her fifth child, George, 
the last to be acknowledged by the King, was born on 
December 28th, 1665, in a Fellow’s rooms at Merton. 

As soon as the Plague abated and the King was due to 
return to London, the street-boys of Oxford openly jeered 
that his Majesty could not travel until Lady Castlemaine 
was ready to go with him. It was not until February 1st, 
1665-6, that he and she returned to a Whitehall overgrown 
with weeds, and a capital piled high with graves. 

It was rumoured that whilst in Oxford Mrs. Stuart had 
capitulated. But nobody knew anything for certain, 
beyond the fact that The Lady grew daily morc maliciously 
jealous of her rival. Courtin, the new French ambassador, 
hastened to inform his master of her anger; adding that if 
she persisted in her jealousy she would risk losing ‘‘the 
finest rose in her hat.’” 

But The Lady’s roses were safe, whilst she could still 
force the King to give in to her wishes in order to escape 
those much-dreaded scenes she was so adept at making. 
In the following autumn, after the court returned from 
Oxford, there arose a great storm over a careless remark 
of Harry Killigrew's, the son of the King’s Jester. Young 
Killigrew was dismissed for daring to say that “‘my Lady 
Castlemaine was a little wanton even in her earlier years.” 
Tt was a rash remark, since the greater the truth, the greater 
the libel. Unfortunately for Harry Killigrew he did not 
learn in seclusion to govern his tongue. Within three years 
he was set upon and half-murdered by bullies employed by 
the notorious Countess of Shrewsbury, with whom this 

* Courtin. 
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tactless youngster bragged he had intrigued. Lady Shrews- 
bury did not let him off so lightly as did Barbara, who with 
all her faults was not actively malicious. She was quite 
content to show her power over the King by having the 
man she considered to have slandered her banished from 
Whitehall. 

When this storm died down the Queen innocently 
provoked another, in her own drawing-room. Innocently 
she remarked to Lady Castlemaine that she feared his 
Majesty would take cold if he stayed out so late at night. 
The Lady shrugged her white shoulders, and the diamonds 
on them winked almost as maliciously as did the listening 
courtiers. 

“He leaves me early enough!” she exploded. “An he 
comes not home betimes, it must be because he stayeth 
too long elsewhere.” 

A glare at Mrs. Stuart drove the remark home, King 
Charles stooped to whisper in the speaker’s ear and she 
was seen to change colour. No wonder! He had told 
her, in his downright way, that she was a bold, impertin- 
ent slut, and should leave the Court until he sent for her 
again. 

The Lady took his Majesty at his word, and left Whitehall 
with a threat to print all his letters to her. 

At the house of her friends the Herveys, in Pall Mall, 
Barbara awaited the expected summons to return. Three 
days went by and it did not come. This sudden rebellion 
on the part of a man she had deemed too indolent to rebel 
was an unpleasant surprise. What if Charles never called 
her back? What if he cut off supplies? . . . At first 
resentful, The Lady became anxious and finally impatient. 
She decided that it was time to swallow her pride, and 
sent a message to ask if she might remove her goods from 
Whitehall. The King coolly replied that she must first 
come over and look at them. 

Thoroughly scared, Barbara hurried to the palace. 
She was greeted on arrival by the most valuable piece of her 
Property then in Whitehall—King Charles himself. 
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This, the most serious of their quarrels thus far, was 
patched up as all had been, and The Lady was present at 
the Queen’s Birthday-ball on November 15th, 1666. So 
was Mrs. Stuart, splendid in black and white lace, matching 
the King, who was in black and silver. Queen Katharine 
danced corants and bransies as merrily as anybody there. 
If she felt a pang of jealousy when she saw her husband’s 
dark, gypsy-face so near Mrs. Stuart’s coiffure d'or, she made 
no sign. She had learnt to efface herself, and knew that the 
King was in his own way grateful, though his gratitude 
extended no further than the giving of trifles which cost 
him nothing, as one gives sweets to a child to keep it from 
weeping. 

With Lady Castlemaine it was another matter. The 
King’s gifts to her had to be in direct ratio to her jealousy. 
This time she wrung from him £30,000 to clear her debts. 

But Charles could afford to be generous. His new 
inamorata, who was not greedy, had so far cost him no more 
than a pearl necklace, a pair of earrings, and £700 a year 
for her clothes; and his Parliament had just voted £2,500,000 
to carry on the new war with the Dutch. 

“Treachery!” exclaimed Clarendon at the Council 
board; ‘I wish we could prove there was anything of that 
sort in it; for that would imply some wit and thoughtfulness. 
But we are ruined merely by folly and neglect.” 

Alas, not even £30,000 was enough to placate the 
tempestuous Barbara. Within a short time her jealousy 
was further inflamed by the news that Mrs. Stuart was 
sitting as the model for a figure of Britannia to appear 
on the medal struck by the King to commemorate the 
naval victory over the Dutch in the previous summer. 

“And a pretty thing it is,” commented Pepys sourly 
(though whether he writ sarcastic, or really meant it, 
was a question for his own conscience to decide) “that he 
should choose her face to represent Britannia by!” 

That was the last straw, Lady Castlemaine perceived 
that the time had come to gather all her forces in defence 
of a position hitherto impregnable. 


XVI 


“Now, as I love you, I think I have reason to be jealous.” 
Letter to a Lady, from John Wilmot, Lord Rochester. 


Tue lovely face of Frances Stuart was not to appear on 
the King’s medal whilst she still adorned his court. When 
it was struck she had been married for some months and 
living practically in exile down in Kent. 

The moment The Lady realised that something must be 
done to save her crown, she had had no hesitation as to 
what defensive weapon she should employ. She simply 
chose the one which lay nearest to her hand. 

One night the King entered his private cabinet in a very 
bad temper. He had just been repulsed from Mrs. Stuart’s 
door on the plea that she was ill and begged to be left un- 
disturbed. Yet that evening she had scemed~but for a 
touch of more than her wonted frigidity—quite herself. 
What could be the matter? 

As the gloomy king sat scowling in his chair, the door 
into the ruelle——that door through which Mr. Chiffinch 
had ushered so many visitors—opened, and in walked 
Lady Castlemaine, unannounced. 

Before the King could speak Barbara plunged in medias 
res. So his Majesty had been refused admittance to Mrs. 
Stuart’s apartments, had he? Did he not know why? 
Very well, then she could tell him. That chaste nymph 
who pretended to be so untouchable, was entertaining the 
Duke of Richmond, the man who had long loved and 
desired to marry her. 

1 The alcove at the bed’s head, approached only by those honoured with 
& private interview, or by confidential attendants. The door into the ruelle 
communicated with a private passage and staircase used only by the Pages of 


the ae and such persons as they had orders to bring into the royal 
mber. 
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There was the ring of truth in The Lady's voice. The 
King strode back to Mrs. Stuart’s apartments, followed 
by Barbara as far as the door. There she left him with a 
sweeping curtsey and a sarcastic good night. 

Ignoring the frightened servant who respectfully tried 
to bar the way, his Majesty demanded admittance. He was 
told Mrs. Stuart had been ill, but was now sleeping peace- 
fully. 

“That I must see for myself!” thundered the King, 
in a voice to wake the dead; and he hurried into the room. 

Barbara had for once told him the truth. The duke was 
there, talking to Mrs. Stuart. . . . 

Charles lost his temper completely—a rare occurrence. 
All his urbanity vanished. He spoke as he had never been 
known to speak to any man before. The duke listened as 
became him; bowed, and withdrew. Mrs. Stuart, who had 
also listened in silence, further infuriated the King by 
informing him that Richmond's intentions were at least 
honourable, and reminded his Majesty that she was free 
to bestow her hand where she pleased. She therefore 
intended to let it accompany her heart. She ended with 
a request—it was almost a command—that his Majesty 
would leave her room; but before he reached the door, she 
burst into tears. 

Though Charles was well aware that when women want 
things they cry for them, he could never bear to see them 
do it. He promised the sobbing girl anything, if only she 
would not weep; and when at last he Ieft her, it was to 
spend the unhappiest night he had known since his Restora- 
tion. 

Next morning the Duke of Richmond was banished from 
court. Frances flung herself at the Queen's feet and begged 
for her protection. She said she was ready to marry the 
poorest man at court in order to get away, since it was 
impossible for her to remain there and preserve her chastity. 
Her Majesty did what she could to effect a reconciliation, 
and was so far successful that she persuaded the King 
to agree to the betrothal of Frances and her patient lover. 
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‘Tis pretty,” commented that easy moralist, Pepys, 
when the announcement was made, “to consider how his? 
quality will allay peoples’ talk; whereas, had a meaner 
person married her, he would for certain have been derided 
at first dash.”* 

But his grace of Richmond’s affairs were in such a sorry 
state that until they were settled the King withheld his consent 
to the marriage. It may have been that he hoped by delay 
to put off the evil day for ever. He was a good judge of 
men and women. Though De Grammont, whose opinion of 
the latter was of the lowest, believed that La Belle Stuart’s 
resistance of the King’s advances was only a blind, Charles 
knew her well enough to realise that she truly loved the 
duke and, married to him, would be Jost to himself—as a 
lighter woman would not have been. 

The story that whilst negotiations were pending, the King 
sent secretly for Archbishop Sheldon to sound him on the 
attitude of the Church of England towards divorce must 
be considered apochryphal. Charles had often been 
advised to divorce his Queen, but he would never listen to 
any such suggestion, Even when Titus Oates later charged 
her Majesty with connivance in a plot to murder her 
husband and followed up the charge by demanding her 
impeachment for high treason, Charles would not listen. 
“They think I have a mind for a new wife,”’ he said indig- 
nantly. “But I will not see an innocent woman 
abused... .” 

This story of the King’s sending for Sheldon grew out of 
the other hoarier legend that he was ready to marry Frances 
Stuart if his Queen died; and when Frances eloped with her 
lover, it was said Clarendon had revealed the story of the 
promised divorce and, acting on his advice they had fled. 

This was one of the usual court-canards, invented by 
Lady Castlemaine and uttered by one of her creatures with 
a view to killing two birds with one stone. They hoped to 
bring down the Chancellor as well as little Stuart, and 
repeated their story later on, when, intriguing for the 

2 The Duke of Richmond's. 3 Diary, March 8, 1667. 


The truth, however, is not far to sek. The lovers had 
Frown weary of waiting. Hearing that the King would put 
Yarther cbstacles in their way and in the end withdraw his 
consent to their marriage, they decided on direct action, 
Frances stole away from Whitchall by night, and joined 
her lover, who took her to the Bear Inn (near London 
Bridge) where they were married by the duke’s chaplain, 
They then drove to Cobham Hall, Richmond’s quaint old 
Elizabethan mansion in Kent, where they spent the honey- 
moon. On the morning after the wedding the new duchess 
returned all the King’s presents; and he vowed he would 
never see her again. 

For some months the duke and duchess abode at Cobham, 
the world forgetting, though by no means by the world 
forgot. There were people in London who would have 
been delighted to hear that the marriage was a failure. 
But it happened to be a success; so nobody had that 
satisfaction. 

Frances and her lord were perfectly happy. That she 
loved him is proved by the letters she wrote to him when 
his official duties took him from her side. 


“O, my dearest,” runs one of these, “if you love me have 
a care of yourself, for longer than you are in health I 
cannot be in rest. . . . I hope before this comes to your 
hands you will have leve to come home again, for I long 
extreemly to see my Dere Lord in whom consists all 
my hapyness. . . . 

Since I writ this I have reseved one from you in which 
I find I am still the hapyest wouman that ever was borne 
in haveing the hart of my dearest Lord and the only joy 
of my life; which 1 will rather chusse to dy than louse.” 


The King was honestly hurt by Mrs. Stuart’s preference 
for another man. 
\ Additional MSS. 
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“You may think me ill-natured,” 4e wrote Sretfully to 
his sister Henriette, when she pleaded for her friend, “but if 
you consider how hard a thing ‘tis to swallow an injury 
done by a person I had so much tendernesse for, you will 
in some sort excuse the resentment I use towards her. . . 
I assure you her carriage towards me has been as bad as 
breach of friendship and faith can make it, therefore I 
hope you will pardon me if I cannot so soon forgett an 
injury which went so nere my hart.” 


The duke and duchess paid a private visit to old Madame 
Stuart at Somerset House not long after the marriage, but 
found themselves so unwelcome at court that they returned 
to Cobham. Frances, however, was too gregarious to bury 
herself for ever in the country, and Charles fundamentally 
incapable of bearing malice against a pretty woman, When 
the ducal couple returned to London at the end of 1667 
the edge of his Majesty’s resentment had worn off and he 
was only too pleased to welcome her grace. The lady’s 
husband, however, was still inclined to be jealous, and he 
refused to Jet her go to Whitehall. If her friends wished to 
sec her, they must do so at the proper times, and at Somerset 
House, where she was again staying. 

Unfortunately the duke could hardly forbid his Sovereign 
to be among his wife’s visitors! Five minutes in the society 
of Frances wiped from the King’s memory all the bitterness 
of their last mecting, and in another letter to his sister, 
Charles remarked slyly that if Henriette were ‘“‘as well 
acquainted with a little fantastical gentleman named 
Cupide,” as he was, she would rather wonder at than take 
ill “any sudden changes which do happen in affairs of his 
conducting.”* 

As a peace-offering Charles gave back the pearl necklace, 
pendant, and other gifts the duchess had returned to him 
on her marriage. He then settled down once more to his 
pursuit of the elusive Frances, varying his old tactics by 
such boyish escapades as the one duly noted by Mr. Pepys 
in May, 1668, when his Majesty took a boat and rowed 
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former’s dismissal, they told his Majesty that Clarendon 
had done everything in his power to hasten the Richmond 
marriage. 

The truth, however, is not far to seek. The lovers had 
grown weary of waiting. Hearing that the King would put 
further obstacles in their way and in the end withdraw his 
consent to their marriage, they decided on direct action. 
Frances stole away from Whitehall by night, and joined 
her lover, who took her to the Bear Inn (near London 
Bridge) where they were married by the duke’s chaplain. 
They then drove to Cobham Hall, Richmond’s quaint old 
Elizabethan mansion in Kent, where they spent the honey- 
moon. On the morning after the wedding the new duchess 
returned all the King’s presents; and he vowed he would 
never see her again. 

For some months the duke and duchess abode at Cobham, 
the world forgetting, though by no means by the world 
forgot. There were people in London who would have 
been delighted to hear that the marriage was a failure. 
But it happened to be a success; so nobody had that 
satisfaction. 

Frances and her lord were perfectly happy. That she 
loved him is proved by the letters she wrote to him when 
his official duties took him from her side. 


“OQ, my dearest,” runs one of these, “if you love me have 
a care of yourself, for longer than you are in health I 
cannot be in rest. . . . I hope before this comes to your 
hands you will have leve to come home again, for I long 
extreemly to see my Dere Lord in whom consists all 
my hapyness. . . . 

Since I writ this I have reseved one from you in which 
I find I am still the hapyest wouman that ever was borne 
in haveing the hart of my dearest Lord and the only joy 
of my life; which I will rather chusse to dy than lousse.”"* 


The King was honestly hurt by Mrs. Stuart’s preference 
for another man. 
? Additional MSS. 
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“You may think me ill-natured,” he wrote fretfully to 
his sister Henriette, when she pleaded for her friend, “but if 
you consider how hard a thing ’tis to swallow an injury 
done by a person I had so much tendernesse for, you will 
in some sort excuse the resentment I use towards her . . . 
I assure you her carriage towards me has been as bad as 
breach of friendship and faith can make it, therefore I 
hope you will pardon me if I cannot so soon forgett an 
injury which went so nere my hart.” 


The duke and duchess paid a private visit to old Madame 
Stuart at Somerset House not long after the marriage, but 
found themselves so unwelcome at court that they returned 
to Cobham. Frances, however, was too gregarious to bury 
herself for ever in the country, and Charles fundamentally 
incapable of bearing malice against a pretty woman. When 
the ducal couple returned to London at the end of 1667 
the edge of his Majesty’s resentment had worn off and he 
was only too pleased to welcome her grace. The lady’s 
husband, however, was still inclined to be jealous, and he 
refused to let her go to Whitehall. If her friends wished to 
see her, they must do so at the proper times, and at Somerset 
House, where she was again staying. 

Unfortunately the duke could hardly forbid his Sovereign 
to be among his wife's visitors! Five minutes in the society 
of Frances wiped from the King’s memory all the bitterness 
of their last mecting, and in another letter to his sister, 
Charles remarked slyly that if Henriette were ‘as well 
acquainted with a little fantastical gentleman named 
Cupide,” as he was, she would rather wonder at than take 
ill “any sudden changes which do happen in affairs of his 
conducting.” 

As a peace-offcring Charles gave back the pearl necklace, 
pendant, and other gifts the duchess had returned to him 
on her marriage. He then settled down once more to his 
pursuit of the clusive Frances, varying his old tactics by 
such boyish escapades as the one duly noted by Mr. Pepys 
in May, 1668, when his Majesty took a boat and rowed 
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himself to the water-stairs at Somerset House. There, the 
gate being shut, he scrambled over the wail, to visit her 
grace of Richmond. “A horrid shame!” growled Pepys, 
who was again trembling for the straightness of his adored 
Lady Castlemaine’s most admired feature, namely her nose. 

In March, Frances herself had been in danger of having 
her beauty spoilt by the ravages of small-pox. Whilst she 
was ill, the last dregs of the King’s bitterness were dissipated. 


“TI must confesse,” he wroie to his sister, “this last 
affliction made me pardon all that is past, and I cannot 
hinder myselfe from wishing her well, and I hope she will 
not be much changed as soone as her eye is well, for she 
has a very great deffection in it, but now I believe the 
worst is past.” 


The blemish proved too trifling to extinguish the King’s 
affection. On the patient's complete recovery, he renewed 
his efforts to get her to court, and to that end prevailed on 
the Queen to make her a Lady of the Bedchamber. 
Katharine, who had been genuinely fond of her merry 
maid-of-honour, raised no objections, and the duchess was 
sworn in to her new post in July. A month later she and 
her husband moved into the latter’s old lodgings at 
Whitehall, near the Bowling Green. As a gentle hint to 
The Lady that her constant presence in the palace could 
now be dispensed with, Charles bestowed on her Berkshire 
House and a bonus of £5,000. Barbara took the house and 
money, but ignored the hint, though she did for a season 
retire to bed in her enormous mansion, ‘ill more in mind 
than in body,” as Ruvigny hastened to inform King Louis. 

But, though it had induced in The Lady a severe attack 
of temperitis, the King’s renewed pursuit of her rival was 
even more hopeless than before. Frances persisted in 
remaining in love with her husband and, so far as the King 
was concerned, was content to lapse into the position of an 
honoured and beloved old friend. Charles came at last 
to realise that the duchess honestly believed chastity to be 
the highest virtue; and he did his best to humour this (to 
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him and his world) quaint notion. He still made love to 
her; but the generally accepted opinion that he took the 
first opportunity to get rid of her husband by giving him a 
post abroad is only one more of the injustices to which the 
reputation of Charles II exposed him. When his Majesty 
sent the duke of Richmond as Ambassador to Denmark, it 
was only after that nobleman had long importuned him 
for some such mission. At the time the appointment was 
made the King knew without the peradventure of a doubt 
that the beloved woman was for ever lost to him, and he 
hastened to console himself in the society of others with lips 
as red and virtue less exigeante. He was enamoured of 
Louise de Kerouialle (not to mention Nell Gwyn) therefore 
it is not reasonable to suppose he exiled the duke in order to 
leave the field clear for an intrigue with his duchess. 

When, not many months later, “Boreas completed what 
Bacchus had set on foot”—or, in other words, La Belle 
Stuart’s husband died at Elsinore of a chill caught on the 
top of a drinking-bout—the duke’s title reverted to the 
King as his nearest collateral heir; and his Majesty bestowed 
on the widow the dukedom of Lennox and earldom of 
Darnley in life-rent, with a pension of £1,000 a year out of 
the excise. Frances obtained an additional annuity of £1,000 
by selling to the King her rights in the duchy of Aubigny; 
and her native thrift enabled her, in spite of adverse fortune, 
to leave (as did none of her rivals) a considerable fortune 
in jewels and pictures when she died in 1702. 


1 Sir John Paul, Consul at Elsinore, On the Death of the Duke of Richmond. 


XVII 


Ily a dans la jalousie plus d'amour propre que d’amour. 

La Rochefoucald. 
Waust the King was suffering the various shocks adminis- 
tered to his amour propre by Mrs. Stuart, The Lady had not 
been left to sail on a perfectly even keel. In the interval 
the nation had slowly but surely awakened to the fact that 
Lady Castlemaine was one of its chief grievances; and even 
her front of brass was not proof against an unpleasant 
incident which occurred soon after the birth of her daughter 
Charlotte. The Lady was walking in St. James’s Park, 
her sole attendant her little black page, when three masked 
men came up to her. They did not molest her; but one of 
them hissed in her ear a significant reminder that “Jane 
Shore died in a ditch”; which sent the affrighted countess 
hastily home to her lodgings, where she fell down in a dead 
faint. The identity of her assailants was never discovered, 
though the King, as soon as he heard what had happened, 
ordered the Park to be closed and all loiterers arrested. 

A few months after this contretemps Lord Castlemaine, 
who had lived abroad since the birth of Henry Fitzroy in 
1663, returned to England, and wrote a pamphlet entitled: 
An Apology in behalf of the Papists, which was seized by order 
of the House of Commons and suppressed. In spite of its 
suppression Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, answered the 
pamphlet; whereupon the earl published a second opuscle 
which met with the same fate as the first. 

It was not likely that the literary diversions of a spouse 
with whom she was not on speaking terms troubled The Lady ; 
but she was more than a little vexed by a different sort of 
pamphlet which appeared on March 25, 1666. It was the 
custom of the city apprentices to search for and confined 
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during Lent women of ill-fame. This year they went so 
far as to pull down the houses of these humble ladies of 
pleasure; which places, declared the ’prentices, were a 
serious offence to the nation. Brought to book, they insisted 
that if they had done wrong, it was in pulling down only the 
little brothels, and leaving the big one standing at Whitehall; 
for such establishments were the nation’s grievance. 

“Then why,” asked the King in his most irritating drawl, 
“why do people go to them?” 

The frail ladies who were the chief sufferers from the 
’prentices purity campaign, found an anonymous champion 
in the writer of a petition addressed to “The Most Illustrious, 
Most Noble Barbara, Countess of Castlemaine”; a squib 
which “heartily vexed” that pattern of deportment. John 
Evelyn was suspected of having been the author of this 
petition; but it is far more probable that it emanated from 
the pen of Andrew Marvell, who in the following year set 
both Houses laughing with the following parody of the 
sort of speech the brilliant member for Kingston-upon-Hull 
expected to hear from the King at the opening of Parliament 
on April 13th, 1667: 


“My Lorps ann GENTLEMEN, 

“T told you at our last meeting that the winter was the 
fittest time for business, and in truth I thought it so ull 
my Lord Treasurer assured me that ye Spring is ye fittest 
time for salads and subsidies. I hope therefore this 
April will not prove so unnatural as not to afford plenty 
of both; some of you may perhaps think it is dangerous 
to make me too rich, but do not fear it, I promise you 
faithfully (whatever you give) I will take care to want; 
and yet in that you may rely on me, I will never break 
it although in others things my word may be thought 
a slender authority. My Lords and Gentlemen, I can 
bear my own straits with patience but my Lord Treasurer 
doth protest that the revenue as it now stands is too 
little for us both; one of us must pinch for it, if you do 
not help us out. I must speak freely to you, I am under 
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incumbrances; for besides my whores in service, my 
reformado ones lie hard upon me. I have a pretty good 
estate, I must confess, but, Odd’s fish, I have a charge 
on’t! Here is my Lord Treasurer can tel! you that all 
the moneys designed for the Summer’s Guards must of 
necessity be applied for the next year’s cradles and swad- 
dling clothes; what then shall we do for ships? I only 
hint that to you, that’s your business, not mine. I know 
by experience I can live without them; I lived twenty 
years abroad without ships and was never in better 
health in my life, but how well you can live without 
them you had best try. I leave it to yourselves to judge, 
and therefore only mention it; I do not intend to insist 
upon that. 

“There is another thing which I must press more 
earnestly, which is this; it seems a good part of my 
revenue will fail in two or three years except you will 
please to continue it, now I have this to say for it, why 
did you give me so much except you resolved to give on 
as fast as I call for it? The nation hates you already for 
giving so much, I will hate you now if you do not give 
me more. So that your interest obliges you to stick to 
me, or you will not have a friend left in England. On 
the other hand, if you continue the revenue as desired, 
I shall be able to perform those great things for your 
religion and liberty which I have long had in my thoughts 
but cannot effect it without this establishment, wherefore 
look to it, if you do not make me rich enough to undo you 
it shall be at your doors; for my part I can with a clear 
conscience say I have done my best, and shall leave the 
Test to my successors. But if I may gain your good 
opinion, the best way is to acquaint you what I have done 
to deserve it out of my royal care for your religion and 
property, For the first my late proclamation is the true 
picture of my mind. He that cannot (as in a glass) see 
my zeal for the Church of England doth not deserve any 
other satisfaction, for I declare him wilful, abominable, 
and not good. You may perhaps cry, how comes this 
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sudden change? to that I reply in a word, I am a change- 
ling; that I think a full answer, but to convince men yet 
further that I mean as I say, there are these arguments— 
1st, I tell you so and you know I never break my word. 
and, My Lord Treasurer says so and he never told lies 
in his life. grd, My Lord Lauderdale will undertake 
for me, and I should be loth by any act of mine to forfeit 
the credit he has with you. If you desire more instances 
of my zeal, I have them for you; for example I have 
converted all my natural sons from popery, (and I may 
say without vanity) it was more my work and much 
more peculiar to me than the getting of them. It would 
do your hearts good to hear how prettily little George 
can read already the Psalter; they are all fine children, 
God bless ’em, and so like me in their understandings. 
But (as I was saying) I have, to please you, given a 
pension to your favourite, Lord Lauderdale; not so much 
that I thought he wanted it, as I knew you would take 
it kindly. I have made Carwell a Duchess and married 
her sister to my Lord Pembroke. I have made Crewe 
Bishop of Durham. I have, at my brother’s request, 
sent my Lord Inchiquin to settle the Protestant religion 
at Tangier; and at the first word of my Lady Portsmouth 
I preferred Prideaux to be Bishop of Chichester. I do 
not know what factious men would have; but this 1 am 
sure of, that none of my predecessors ever did anything 
like this to gain the goodwill of their subjects. So much 
for religion. 

“TI must now acquaint you that by my Lord Treasurer's 
advice I have made a considerable retrenchment on my 
expenses in candles and charcoal, and do not intend to 
stick there, but with your help, to look into the like 
embezelments of my dripping pans and Kitching Stuff 
of which (by ye way) on my conscience neither My 
Lord Treasurer nor my Lord Lauderdale are guilty; 
but if you should find them dabbling in that business I 
tell you plainly I leave them to you, for I would not 
have the world think 1 am a man to be cheated. 

L 
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My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

I would have you believe of me as you always found 
me; and I do solemnly profess that, whatever you give 
me, it shall be managed with the same thrift, trust, 
conduct, and prudence and sincerity, that I have ever 
practised since my happy restoration.” 


Pepys does not mention the above parody, though he 
must have seen one of the copies printed and scattered about 
the House of Commons; but he managed to get hold of 
The Whores’ Petition, which he thought ‘“‘not witty, but 
devilish severe against her (Lady Castlemaine} and the 
King.” 

It was not particularly witty; but, if Evelyn wrote it, 
it would have been far more severe had he known of the 
nightly meetings at The Lady’s house attended by a knot 
of rising politicians—Anthony Ashley Cooper, Lauderdale, 
Bennet (now Lord Arlington) and Buckingham, in whose 
upward path to political eminence the Chancellor was a 
stumbling-block. At these meetings under Barbara’s aus- 
pices was concocted the plot to ruin Lord Clarendon, 
whom everybody detested. 

The old Cavaliers hated him because of the Indemnity 
Bill. The King hated him for strenuously opposing his 
scheme of religious toleration for Catholics, and the Catho- 
lics loathed him for the same reason, whilst the dissenters 
believed him to be the cause of their being persecuted. 
The Court Party hated him because he took every oppor- 
tunity to show his contempt for its members; and his 
countrymen considered him to be responsible for the 
Dutch War. Lady Castlemaine had always hated him 
for standing in her way and denying her the deference she 
considered to be her duc; therefore she was only too delighted 
to join the cabal against him. When at last the King’s most 
faithful friend and wisest counsellor was dismissed, she 
Jeaned out of her window in her smock, to jeer at the old 
statesman as he left Whitehall after his last interview with 
Charles II. During that interview Clarendon so far forgot 
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diplomacy as to make some tactless observations about 
The Lady, which so annoyed the King that he rose and went 
out of the room. 

Discussing the dismissal of his old servant in a letter 
to Ormond dated September 15th, Charles wrote: 


“The truth is his behaviour and humour was growne 
so insupportable to myselfe and to all the world, that 
I could no longer endure it, and it was impossible for 
me to live with it and do those things with the Parlia- 
ment that must be done, or the Government will be 
lost.” 


Barbara Castlemaine was, of course, the person who 
found the Chancellor’s behaviour most insupportable; 
but she was still lovely enough to cast a spell over the 
crowd of ’prentices who, a few days later (when she attended 
a puppet-show in the City), assembled with their clubs 
and cleavers to hoot “the King’s Miss.” But as soon as 
they saw her face, they dispersed quietly about their busi- 
ness and suffered her to depart in peace, 

“Silly people!” grumbled Pepys, as disappointed as a 
man who expects Péche Melba and is fobbed off with cold 
suet pudding. “But they do not know the work she 
makes.” 

Neither, for that matter, did he. But even Pepys was 
growing weary of my Lady Castlemaine, and was not 
inclined to contradict his cousin Roger when that worthy 
first beheld the beauty which had disarmed the wrath of 
the ’prentices. 

“Tis pity,” moaned Roger Pepys, “that she cannot 
be as good within as she is fair without!” 

It must have needed more than a little courage to face 
the populace at such a time. But The Lady never lacked 
courage. She feared only one thing—Old Age. Her 
enemies knew her secret terror and played upon it. One 
of the most scathing of the many bitter things Clarendon 
had said to her was: “ Madam, if you live you will grow old.” 

1 Sloane MSS. 
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The King himself, though he did not think it seemly 
that a person honoured by his attentions and in receipt 
of vast sums from him should be ridiculed (apart from 
the fact that she made things so distressingly unpleasant 
for him when she was), found solace for the indignities to 
which his mistress subjected him by instigating Will Legge 
to sing to her: 

“Poor Allinda’s growing old, 
Those charms are now no more——” 


which must have been gall and bitterness for The Lady 
even in the days when it was not, strictly speaking, applic- 
able. 

The truth was, both King and people were heartily 
sick of Barbara Castlemaine in 1667, and as in the zenith 
of her power she had not even troubled to follow the Scrip- 
tural injunction to make friends with the Mammon of 
unrighteousness, she had enemies everywhere. Of these 
the chief was her kinsman, the Duke of Buckingham, who, 
when he saw that Lady Castlemaine was doing all she could 
to thwart his cherished scheme of a Royal Divorce (of 
which she did not approve because she had grown used 
to Queen Katharine and had no desire for a new Consort 
who might easily prove less amenable) introduced, to spite 
her, two new candidates for the King’s favour—Mary 
Davies and Eleanor Gwyn. 

The King took to them as a cygnet takes to water. 

The history of “Moll” Davies is soon told. Said to 
be the natural daughter of Thomas Howard, first Earl of 
Berkshire (whose ancestral mansion was now The Lady's 
property) she was in sober truth a blacksmith’s daughter. 
Once a milkmaid in Wiltshire, she had gone on the stage 
and was a comedienne at the Duke’s Playhouse when Dave- 
nant produced The Rivals, an adaptation from Fletcher’s 
Two Noble Kinsmen. The production met with little suc- 
cess at first, but in 1667 a jig danced by Moll Davies and a 
ballad sung by her in the character of Celenia, made the 
play popular and the actress the King’s mistress. As Downes 
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quaintly put it her singing of My lodging is on the cold ground, 
“raised the fair songstress from her bed on the cold ground 
to the bed royal.”! His majesty furnished a house for 
Mrs. Davies in Suffolk Street, and gave her a ring worth 
£600; “which,” exploded Pepys (who shared with his 
gossip, Dr. Pierce, the ungallant opinion that Moll was 
@ homely jade) ‘“‘is a most infinite shame.” 

Court and Town twittered over the new amour, of which 
the fruit was a daughter, Mary Tudor, who eventually 
married the Earl of Derwentwater, But the ballad which 
brought Moll into notoriety was also the cause of her 
return to oblivion. Nell Gwyn, in a hat the size of a cart- 
wheel, parodied it in All Mistaken at the rival house. Her 
hat, her acting, and her infectious laughter, attracted the 
notice of him whom Nelly afterwards alluded to as her 
“Charles the Third.” The first had been Charles Hart, 
the actor, and the second Charles Sackville, Lord Buckhurst. 

Moll, with an eye to the future, had not left the stage. 
She continued to act, and on December aist, 1668, Pepys 
noticed a significant scene (unrehearsed) at the Duke’s 
Playhouse. Mrs. Davies, in a box above the King’s, leant 
down to look at him, and he craned forward to smile at 
her. These manccuvres at last attracted the attention of 
Lady Castlemaine, who glanced up to see who the King 
was laughing at. When she saw who it was, ‘she looked 
like fire.” 

To punish the King for stooping to an orange-wench 
Barbara flirted with Nelly’s discarded lover, Charles Hart; 
and to “get even” with Buckingham, she intrigued for his 
dismissal from the Council. Though in this The Lady 
did her country signal service, so far as she herself was 
concerned, she would have been wiser had she left her 
noble kinsman out of her precious schemes. In revenge 
tbe duke looked round for further amusement to please 
the King and annoy The Lady. 

At this time Charles was aching to be amused. Still 
smarting from his many rebuffs at the hands of Frances 


1 Roscius Anglicanus. 
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Stuart, he asked no more of a mistress than that she should 
divert his idle hours, no matter what she did in her own. 
Barbara had long since ceased to divert him, and was, in 
her own free time, unfaithful to him. He knew it, but 
winked at her infidelities because it was less trouble to 
forgive than to defy one who, in her fury, “resembled Medea 
less than one of her dragons.”1 These recurrent scenes 
grew more and more exhausting to a man whose health 
was no longer good. Therefore his Majesty bore patiently 
The Lady’s blatant affaire with Jacob Hall, the rope-dancer ; 
but he found it impossible to stand her next intrigue, with 
the most ridiculous-looking man at court, Henry Jermyn,? 
whose head was too big for his puny body and slender 
legs. 

“It were more honourable for you,” thundered Charles 
at his peccant Countess, “to pass as mistress of the one than 
as humble servant of the other!” 

The worm had turned at last! All Barbara’s old tricks 

were in vain. She stormed, she raved, she cursed and 
threatened, She descended to impudent personalities. 
She told his Majesty he was the last man who ought to 
reproach her, since to gratify his own low tastes he could take 
pleasure in the society of such women as Mrs. Stuart and 
Moll Davies. The reference to Frances steeled the King 
to a yet hardier resistance, When The Lady finally insisted 
on his owning her child about to be born, he refused, It 
was undoubtedly Jermyn’s, and none of his, 
+ “Gd d—n me, but you shall own it!” shricked Bar- 
bara; and with her oft-repeated threat to dash out the 
brains of her other children before his door and to burn 
his palace about his ears, she made a “‘slighting gui with 
her mouth” and retired in high dudgeon to her friends, the 
Herveys; where she remained until Charles followed to beg 
her pardon on his knees. 

The Lady then consented to return to the palace and 
received 5,600 ounces of plate from the Jewel House as a 
salve for her sore temper. Jermyn was banished. 

1 De Grammont. * Nephew of the Duke of St. Albans. ? Pepys. 
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Tt is possible to forgive a Magdalen who loves much, 
even though she may love promiscuously. For the woman 
who uses love as a shield for betrayal there can be no for- 
giveness. That Barbara Castlemaine was considered willing 
to act as Louis XIV’s spy at the English Court, the letters 
of Lionne and de Croissey give ample proof. 

To the latter The Lady had once volunteered in her 
point-blank fashion the information that Lord Arlington 
would not hear of an alliance with France; and the remark 
was duly passed on to the person most interested in hearing 
it. The lightest word of a King’s mistress was at that time 
enough to create repercussions throughout Europe; and 
in reply to de Croissey’s despatch Lionne wrote in April, 
1667: 


“The King has directed your brother to make her! 
a handsome present, which you can give her as if from 
yourself . . . a nice little present can in any case do 
no harm.” 


But the nice little present which took the form of lingerie 
and French ribbons$ did not appeal to the rapacious Lady. 
To her credit it must be added that she “hated foreign 
meddlers” and made no secret of her dislike. The plotters 
soon discovered that she was too out-spoken to make a 
good secret-service agent. She neither could, nor would, 
dissemble her feelings. Whether she loved or hated her 
passionate nature had to find its vent in words, and she did 
not mince them. 

Louis and his ministers therefore left The Lady out of 
their schemes and looked about them for another spy. 
They presently thought they had found their ideal in the 
person of the Abbé Pregani, alchemist, astrologer and 
fortune-teller. As King Charles’s fixed hobby was his 

1 Lady Castlemaine. 

1Forneron’s Ambassador at the Court of Charles II. 

* Ralph Montagu, ambassador at Paris, writing to Lord Arlington from 
that city, mentions having seen in the shop of a famous mantua-maker, such 
@ present which he was sure cost “at least £1,000." The mantua-maker 


would not tell him for whom it was intended, but the inquisitive ambassador 
did not rest until he discovered it was to be sent to Lady Castlemaine. 
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laboratory, where he spent hours daily, it was hoped that 
the Abbé would prove an acceptable and constant com- 
panion to his Majesty in his search for the Philosopher’s 
Stone; and in the privacy of the laboratory act as a go- 
between for Louis and Colbert. Unfortunately Charles 
did not believe in astrology. 


“You may be sure,” he wrote to Henriette, “that 
I shall keep the secret of your prophet. I give little 
credit to such kinde of cattle, and the lesse you do it 
the better, for if they could tell anything it is inconvenient 
to know one’s fortune beforehand, whether good or bad, 
and so, my dearest sister, good night.” 


But, in spite of his avowed scepticism, Charles had a 
weakness for soothsayers which dated from the occasion 
when he had consulted one during his exile, and received 
from him an exact forecast of the date of his restoration. 
The Abbé Pregani, if he played his cards well, seemed 
destined for the place Lady Castlemaine had failed to fill. 
The only difficulty lay in introducing him to the King 
without rousing that astute person’s suspicions. 

Monmouth was accordingly approached. Superstitious 
to a degree, this youth earnestly desired to know what 
his stars foretold, and was easily induced to invite the Abbé 
over to England to cast his horoscope. This peep into the 
future so delighted his grace that he sang the astrologer’s 
praises to the King, who invited Pregani to come to see 
him at Whitehall, 

“Such is the beginning of the business,” de Croissey 
complacently informed Lionne on April 1st (an ominous 
date!). “If it ends well I shall have great things to tell 
you before long.” 

The chemical research side of the arrangement worked 
well at first. Not so the prophesying. The Abbé was 
dragged out of his good bed at 3 a.m. on the morning 
after Charles wrote the letter to his sister above quoted, 
to “trot hard” to Newmarket with the King. There, 


2 Forneron. 
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affecting to be able to read the future like a book, he allowed 
himself to be persuaded to prophesy on the race-course, 
The dukes of York and Monmouth backed this unlucky 
tipster’s certainties, and lost heavily. The King roared 
with laughter, nor would ever again take the poor prophet 
seriously, though his kind heart moved him again to write 
to his sister: 


“TI finde the poore Abbé Pregany very much troubled 
for feare that the railleries about foretelling the horse- 
matches may have done him some prejudice with you, 
which I hope it has not, for he was only trying new 
tricks, which he had read of in books and gave them as 
little credit as we did. . . . The man has witt enough, 
and is as much your servant as is possible, which make 
me love him,” 


Pregani was recalled to France in disgrace, and a new 
instrument had to be found by Louis. 


XVII 


“London was, but is no more!” 
Evelyn's Diary. 


Havine, in the previous chapter, anticipated events, a 
brief retrospect becomes necessary here. 

When the Plague broke out in London in June, 1665, 
the Court, as has been noted, removed to Oxford, where 
three days after Christmas Lord George Fitzroy, the last 
of The Lady’s children to be acknowledged by the King, 
was born. By that time the fury of the Plague was almost 
spent, but comparatively few Londoners were left to rejoice 
that they had escaped. 

Within a week of the first case of plague, the death-rate 
rose from 43 to 112. By the middle of June it had risen 
to 1,100 and in the following week above 2,000. After this 
it went up by leaps and bounds until it touched the appalling 
total of 10,000 weekly.? 

All the shops were closed. Mr. Pepys was afraid to 
wear his new periwig because the Plague had already 
broken out in Westminster when he bought it; which led 
him to the lugubrious and gruesome reflection that the 
money laid out on this adornment had been misspent, as 
“after the plague is done nobody will dare to buy any 
haire, for fear of the infection, that it had been cut off 
the heads of people dead of the plague.”’? 

The disease seems to have smitten down men and women 
as they walked through the streets. Hale and hearty at 
dawn, many a victim was dead before twilight. One of 
the most distressing features of the epidemic was the way 
in which servants and ’prentices, afflicted by the disease, 
were thrust into the streets to fend for themselves and infect 

+ Evelyn. * Diary. 
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others. The pest-houses were filled to overflowing; and 
soon there were horrible tales going the rounds of living 
bodies flung into the death-carts to be hastily buried in the 
horrible plague-pits which were a terrible necessity since 
the graveyards were full, but must in themselves have con- 
stituted hot-beds of contagion. 

To make matters worse, the weather remained unseason- 
ably hot and dry, with no wind. From the bonfires lighted 
to purify the air the smoke ascended to hang in a motion- 
less cloud. From May until September there was no rain— 
only perpetual sunshine and pitiless blue skies to mock the 
despair of the afflicted citizens. 

Business came to a standstill. With trade and work 
suspended, starvation was added to the miserics of the 
people. Defoe, writing fifty years after the event, may 
have erred in his statistics when he gave the number of 
unemployed as 100,000 out of a population of 350,000. 
But he so carefully enumerates all the different trades 
thrown out of work that he cannot have been far wrong.? 

The Lord Mayor started a service of relief to which the 
King contributed £1,000 a week, the City Companics 
£600. Employment was found for some of the men as 
watchmen, drivers of the carts in which the dead were 
collected, and so forth; and for the women as nurses. But 
the majority, afraid to venture out, locked themselves into 
their houses, and tried to stop their cars to the tolling of 
the bells and the rumble of the death-carts as they drove from 
door to door to the accompaniment of the dismal cry: “Bring 
out your dead!” which had silenced the merry old ones of: 
“Lavendar—sweet Lavendar!” ‘‘Pippins fine, cherries ripe! 
—cherries ripe!” and “Mussels—lily-white mussels!” 

At last the dread scourge abated. By January 23rd 
the weekly Bill of Mortality had dropped to 72, and the 
fugitives began to come back—too fast. There was a 
fresh outbreak. This also abated, and on February 1st 
the King returned to Whitehall, the Queen on the 16th. 
On the Sunday following her Majesty’s return, the un- 

3 Defoe’s History of the Plague. 
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daunted Mr. Pepys (who had bravely stuck to his post 
at the Navy Board all through that terrible time) took time 
off for a jaunt, and went to have a look at the gods and 
goddesses of his idolatry, but saw none of “the great 
beauties,” He had previously noted the amazing number 
of beggars in the town—widows and children of men who 
had died of the plague, and skilled craftsmen ruined by 


its continuance. 


The last chalked cross had scarcely been effaced from 
the last infected house before London was purified in the 
most effective and terrible way—by fire, 

The Great Fire of London, which broke out in Sep- 
tember, 1666, was not unexpected by thinking men. Mr. 
Evelyn, in his Fumifugium’ had pointed out the danger 
of building so many new shops in the city, and his Majesty 
had done his best to stop this practice by penalising all who 
contravened the Building Act. But as the aldermen were 
among the worst offenders, this effort was in vain, The 
citizens continued to build wooden houses too close together, 
and though in the New River water-supply arrangements 
service-pipes were included there was no system of fire- 
plugs. Whenever a fire broke out, the artless procedure 
was to cut the wooden pipes to obtain water, with the 
result that the main supply ran to waste. 

Under these conditions, with primitive brass hand- 
squirts of which the effective delivery was under a gallon, 
with no fire-escapes save ladders fitted with grappling- 
hooks, no fire alarms but hand-bells, London had to face 
the worst conflagration ever known in this country. Nor 
were the prophets of woe to be blamed for not having warned 
everybody beforehand. For years all sects had united in 
anticipating some dread visitation of the Wrath of God 
upon a sinful city, and the newsletters, broadsheets, etc., 
which constituted the Press, had teemed with ominous 
prophecies and the visions of entranced seers, 


4 Dedicated to the King, who “‘was pleased that I should publish it by his 
special command.” September 13th, 1661. 
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The first outbreak occurred at 10 p.m. on Sunday, 
September 2nd, in the house of a baker in Pudding Lane, 
situated in the heart of the most densely populated district. 
Nobody took it very seriously at first. Londoners were used 
to fires, and this one seemed in no way out of the ordinary. 
It was only when the flames began to creep down Thames 
Street, packed with warehouses full of tar, ropes, timber, 
spirits and rosin, that the citizens became alarmed. The 
Lord Mayor was early on the scene, and lost his head com- 
pletely. On receipt of a message from the King ordering 
him to spare no houses in the path of the flames, he burst 
into tears, groaning: “Lord, what can I do? I am spent. 
The people will not obey me.”? 

St. Magnus Church was consumed in the twinkling of 
aneye, Its blazing tower warned Londoners of their peril. 
Most of them were in church, and it was not until noon 
that the pulling down of houses, as ordered by his Majesty, 
began in ecarnest—too late, and too near the fire. 

Pepys paints a lurid picture of the hopeless confusion 
which prevailed when the streets became congested with 
people pouring out of church to rush home and save their 
goods. The sick were carried away in their beds; furniture 
and bales of perishable stuff, moved from the danger-zone 
and hastily carted down to the river, were flung into lighters. 
Families from the already devastated area congregated 
at the boat-stairs, too dazed to help themselves. 

As the night drew on, things looked uglier. Dreadful 
Tumours issued from trembling lips. 40,000 French and 
Dutch were in arms, ready to massacre the whole popula- 
tion! The fire was only part of their damnable tactics!! 
The Papists were throwing fire-balls into the houses!!! 
One of them had cut off the New River watercock, and 
decamped with the keys!!!!* 

1 particular Cathol : 
eatcred fa service ntl Septeniice Shh, when the abe of the ruined ety 
were almost cold. The lack of water was due partly to the dry season, but 


chiefly to the heinous practice already alluded to, of cutting the service-pipes 
to obtain water for the squirts. 
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Under the immense curtain of smoke which hung overt 
the doomed city like a pall dreadful things were done by 
people mad with fear. Nobody known to be an alien or 
Roman Catholic was safe. A poor woman, hurrying along 
with a brood of young chicks in her apron, was mobbed 
and hideously mutilated. The little balls of fluff she had 
risked her life to save were alleged to be fire-balls. A 
Frenchman with a box of tennis balls was almost torn to 
pieces on the same accusation. A Dutch baker, who 
lit his oven fire to make bread, was dragged out of his 
shop and would have been trampled to death had not 
the Duke of York ridden by and ordered him to be appre- 
hended and, for his own safety, imprisoned. The gaol to 
which the baker was taken was filled to overflowing (like 
all the others) with prisoners against whom the charge of 
incendiarism had been preferred by panic-stricken citizens. 

Troops, assisted by the Trained Bands, kept order in 
the immediate vicinity of the fire. The King and the 
Duke of York tried, by example, to subdue to more practical 
ends the blind force working in a furious unrest which was 
to be seen on every side. According to Simon Ford? the 
King arrived “with Buckets in his eyes.” This, though 
poetic licence, must have been no more than the unsullied 
truth. The royal optics, like those of lesser men, streamed 
with water in the smoke and stench. No water was avail- 
able. The cisterns were empty. . . . 

The King called for volunteers. The Duke sent for his 
sailors. It was thanks to the royal brothers’ unremitting 
efforts with the rudimentary appliances at their disposal 
that on the fourth day the fire was stopped just as it reached 
the Temple Church; and on its breaking out afresh in the 
evening at the same place (Pie Corner) the Duke, who had 
remained on the watch all day, insisted on the surrounding 
houses being demolished. When his naval assistants pre- 
pared to blow up Paper Buildings, a lawyer appeared, to 
protest, and was severely cudgelled by His Highness’s 
Master-of-the-Horse. His protest duly uttered and punish- 

1 Author of The Conflagration of London Poetically Described. 
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ment received the doughty Templar vanished. Nobody 
knew his name, and as he did not prosecute his assailant, 
no one ever will know it. But he was not the only man to 
object to the wholesale and necessary destruction of property 
for the commonweal. Evelyn tells us that when the fire 
first became serious, some seamen proposed to save the 
city by pulling down houses; ‘“‘but this some tenacious 
and avaricious men, aldermen, etc., would not permit, 
because their houses must have been of the first.” 

No wonder that for weeks afterwards Mr. Pepys was 
troubled at night with “dreams of fire and falling down 
of houses. . . .” 

The loss in merchandise and property alone was incal- 
culable; but a rough estimate of the loss in rents in the 
City, amounted to £600,000 per annum. St. Paul’s was 
utterly destroyed, with eighty-nine churches, four of the old 
City Gates, the Royal Exchange and at least 13,200 houses, 
100,000 people were rendered homeless. 

On the 5th the King issued the following Proclamation; 


“Cuarzs R., 

“His Majesty, in his princely compassion and very 
tender care, taking into consideration the distressed 
condition of many of his good subjects whom the late 
dreadful and dismal fire hath made destitute of habita- 
tions, and exposed to many exigencies and necessities ; 
for present remedy and redress whereof, his Majesty 
intending to give further testimony and evidences of 
his grace and favour towards them as occasion shall 
arise, hath thought fit to declare and publish his Royal 
pleasure: That, as great proportions of bread and all 
other provisions as can possibly be furnished shall be 
daily and constantly brought, not only to the markets 
formerly in use but also to such markets as by his 
Majesty’s late order and declaration to the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs of London and Middlesex have been 
appointed and ordained, viz, Clerkenwell, Islington, 
Finsbury Fields, Mile-End Green, and Ratcliff; his 
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Majesty being sensible that this will be for the benefit 
also of the towns and places adjoining, as being the 
best expedient to prevent the resort of such persons 
thereunto as may pilfer and disturb them. And whereas, 
also, divers of the said distressed persons have saved 
and preserved their goods, which nevertheless they know 
not how to dispose of, it is his Majesty’s pleasure that all 
Churches, Chapels, Schools, and other like public places, 
shall be free and open to receive the said goods when 
they shall be brought to be there laid. And all Justices of 
the Peace within the several Counties of Middlesex, 
Essex and Surrey, are to see the same to be done accord- 
ingly. And likewise that all cities and towns whatsoever 
shall, without any contradiction, receive the said dis- 
tressed persons and permit them to the free exercise of 
their manual trades; his Majesty resolving and promising 
that, when the present exigence shall be passed over, he 
will take such care and order, that the said persons shall 
be no burthen to their town or parishes. And this is 
his Majesty’s pleasure, that this his declaration be forth- 
with published, not only by the Sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, but also by all other Sheriffs, Mayors, and 
other chief officers in their respective precincts and limits, 
and by the constables in every parish. And of this his 
Majesty’s pleasure all persons concerned are to take 
notice, and thereunto to give due obedience to the 
utmost of their power, as they will answer the contrary 
at their peril, Given at our Court at Whitehall, the fifth 
day of September in the eighteenth year of our reign, one 
thousand six hundred sixty-six. God save the King!” 


The immediate necessities of the unfortunate victims 
could be, and were, provided for by the authorities; but 
their real sufferings were to come, when they began to 
take stock of all they had lost. Where the Plague had 
ruined hundreds, the Fire ruined thousands. 

Dryden, in some verses on the Fire, gives a moving pic- 
ture of the fate of those rendered destitute: 
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Those who have homes, when home they do repair 
To a last lodging call their wandering friends; 
Their short uneasy sleeps are broke with care, 
To look how near their own destruction tends. 


‘Those who have none sit round where once it was, 
And with full eyes each wonted room require: 
Haunting the yet warm ashes of the place, 
As murdered men walk where they did expire. 


The most in fields like herded beasts lie down, 
To dews obnoxious on the grassy floor: 

And while their babes in sleep their sorrow drown, 
Sad parents watch the remnant of their store. 


The only man tried for incendiarism was a French 
Huguenot, Robert Hubert, who was convicted on his own 
confession and hanged. His demeanour under examina- 
tion was so senseless that no one present at his trial believed 
him guilty; and after he was dead the master of the ship 
in which Hubert came to England, testified that the poor 
lunatic had not set foot in London until two days after 
the fire started. 

Echard, quoting from the account issued by authority, 
stated that Hubert was a Huguenot; for which, moans 
Oldmixon, might the Lord forgive him! Apparently to 
Oldmixon Papists and Huguenots were all onc, insomuch 
as many of the former and all of the latter were French. 
Bishop Burnet said Hubert was a Papist, therefore he must 
have been one. To Oldmixon the Scots divine’s word was 
testimony as sure as that which he with equal gravity 
accepted—the inscription on the Monument which (though 
it followed the event) must have been the truth, presumably 
because it was graven on stone. This inscription “cor- 
roborated” (vide Oldmixon) the evidence against the 
Catholics. Was it not there written for all the world to see: 
“This Pillar was set up in perpetual Remembrance of 
the most dreadful burning of this Protestant city, begun 
and carried out by the Treachery and Malice of the Popish 
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Faction in the beginning of September in the year of our 
Lord, 1666, in order to the carrying on their horrid Plot 
for the extirpating the Protestant Religion and old English 
Liberty and introducing Popery and Slavery.”* 

A Commission sat to enquire into the cause of the Fire, 
and listened in all gravity to such damning evidence as 
was contained in the remark of a Mrs, Yazley, a Roman 
Catholic, who on August 13th, innocently gossiped to a 
friend: “They say next Thursday will be the hottest day 
that ever was in England.” Twitted later with the fact 
that her hot Thursday had gone astray (as hot days will, 
in an English summer) she said: “It was not a Thursday, 
but on the Sunday a sennight after!’’? 

Sensation in Court! Here was a Papist placidly admitting 
that she and her co-religionists had intended to set fire 
to London on August 2oth. . . . That the conflagration 
actually started on September 2nd was clearly less their 
mistake than—to quote Pepys on another occasion—‘ the 
fault of arithmetique.” 

With the verdict of the Commission, namely that the fire 
was due to “the Hand of God upon us, a great wind, and 
the season very dry,” no reasonable person was disposed 
to quarrel, All parties had suffered equally, and there 
was as little proof that the Catholics were culpable as that 
the Anabaptists were. But though the theory of Divine 
agency was generally accepted as the cause of the fire, the 
reason for such a visitation long remained a subject of 
controversy among the more devout. The Catholics said 
it was God’s Vengeance on heresy; the Nonconformists 
blamed the pride and arrogance of the clergy of the 
Established Church; whilst the clergy of that church with 
beautiful impartiality blamed everybody for general licen- 
tiousness. Finally the Royalists declared it was a punishment 
somewhat overdue for regicide. His Majesty compactly 
ascribed the disaster to the Hand of God laid on the nation 


gay, The inscription was afterwards erased by order of tbe City, on December 
» 1830. 
*'Howell’s State Trials. 
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for reasons he mercifully refrained from particularising in 
his Proclamation for a General Fast. 

There is no evidence—save poor Hubert’s wild tale 
engendered by hysteria and the queer vanity which leads 
weak-minded creatures to accuse themselves of crimes they 
could not possibly have committed—to shew that the Fire 
of London had any other cause than “the displeasure of 
God Almighty.” But it was a potent factor which con- 
tributed largely to the unpopularity of the Duke of York, 
the memory of whose services during that unparalleled 
conflagration were quickly swamped in a rising tide of 
bitter feeling against what his future subjects were beginning 
to see were his religious sympathies. It is doubtful if, to 
the end of his life, James was ever, by the English nation, 
acquitted of complicity in a supposed Catholic plot against 
his Protestant fellow-countrymen, 


+ Clarendon. 


XIX 


My purse, my person, my extremest means 
Lie all unlocked to your occasions. 


No sooner had London been decimated by plague and fire, 
than the country was involved in a second Dutch war 
fomented by Louis, to whose interest it was that a struggle 
should take place between England and Holland. The 
navy, under the Duke of York, had, it is true, been victorious 
in the battle off Lowestoft on June 3rd, 1665, but owing to 
the maladministration and incapacity of the authorities 
at home this had proved a Pyrrhic victory, of which the 
advantage was lost as soon as won. In 1666 the irate 
Commons demanded a Commission to audit public 
accounts, and Buckingham, who had never forgiven The 
Lady for plotting against him, chose at this awkward 
juncture to expose her peculations. The King ordered his 
committal to the Tower, but his graceless grace discreetly 
absconded until the storm blew over. 

From the pen of Lord Conway we get a gloomy picture 
of the way in which our unhappy country was misgoverned 
during the reign of Charles II. 


“All our affairs being so perplexed,” he wrote in February, 
1667-8 to his brother-in-law, Sir F. Finch, “all conditions of 
men so divided, all events of things so uncertain, all 
expectations so dismal that we could not choose but look 
upon Absence as a happinesse to be envied. But as soon 
as my Lord Clarendon was fied, moderate men made it 
their worke to . . . take off the House of Commons from 
Caballs to minde the Safety of the Kingdome. This 
being the case, and things growing calmer I have stayed 
in towne since the adjournment of the Parliament 
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purposely to get a fit opportunity to speak with my Lord 
Arlington concerning you . . . though my Lord Arlington 
labours with all zeal not to be thought a Premier Minister 
yet he is either so, or a favourite, for he is the sole 
guide the King doth relye upon. . . . ’Twill be difficult 
to give you any probable conjecture of the state of our 
affaires before the next Session. The King hath put all 
in their hands. I hope they will in the first place provide 
for the safety of the Kingdome by fitting out a Fleete of 
at least sixty ships for the guard of the coast... . Then 
*twill be of less consequence that our Parliament (which 
is formed into more Caballs and partyes than ever a 
Parliament of England ever was) should fall upon 
particular officers and ministers of State whose employ- 
ments they gape after. The Court is as careful on the 
other side to prevent their expectations by taking them 
away and disposing of them amongst themselves before- 
hand. Of this last my Lord Angelsey hath recd, the 
first summons to part with the Vice-Treasurer’s place of 
the Navy which he bought by exchange of the Vice- 
Treasurership of Ireland.’ This the King would bestow 
upon Sir Thomas Osborne but my Lord -Angelsey refuses, 
affirming it was granted absolutely for life. 

I am informed that it is likewise designed that Secretary 
Morrice shall be gratified with money to part with his 
place to Jack Trevor, and that my Lord Arlington shall 
be Lord Treasurer and Mr. Wm. Coventry Secretary 
in his place. If this will keep us quiet ’tis well, but the 
great Interest that is now driven in this Kingdome is by 
the Duke of Buckingham who heads the Fanaticks and, 
guided by their Counsells the King complyes with him 
out of fear, the Commons are swayed by him as a favourite 
and a Premier Minister, he himselfe thinks to arrive to 
be another Oliver. And the Fanaticks expect a Day of 
Redemption under him. This is a true account of affairs 
and with as much brevity as I can give it. My Lord of 
Bristol, with whom I am very well, tells me that he 

1 See Pepys, June 26th, 1667. 
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thinkes himselfe in as good favour as ever he was, but my 
Lord Arlington tells me he is not nor never will be 
employed. Good words and good countenances the King 
gives to friends and foes alike without any distinction.”! 


There is a story that King Charles once asked why the 
bells were ringing; and on being informed that it was Queen 
Elizabeth's birthday he demanded why hers was remem- 
bered, whilst his father’s and grandfather’s were ‘‘no more 
thought of than William the Conqueror’s,” 

“Because,” succinctly retorted the King’s informant, 
Lord Buckhurst, “Elizabeth being a woman chose men for 
her counsellors; but men, when they reign, choose women!” 

He might have added that the Virgin Queen was 
supremely blessed in the men about her; whereas Charles II 
was cursed. There was not a man among his ministers of 
State who would not have sold his own place—and the 
King’s too—for what it would fetch. 

The bankrupt state of the Exchequer made it impossible 
for the Ordnance Commissioners to obtain ready money for 
urgently needed supplies. The seamen had been unpaid 
for months, and workmen in the shipyards refused at last 
to work even in face of the national peril, until they had 
received their arrears of pay. The King tried in vain to 
raise money by issuing circular letters to the legal profession, 
nobility and clergy, entreating loans. These were not 
forthcoming. The public had grown wary of the “word of a 
King,” and weary of parting with its money to swell, not 
the national exchequer, but The Lady’s. It is true the 
citizens of London, ever generous, offered £10,000, but 
only on the strict condition that the whole sum should be 
applied to the fortification of Gravesend, Tilbury, Woolwich, 
and Sheerness. 

His Majesty was now unfortunately seized with another 
spasm of parsimony more severe than his last and far more 
disastrous. He decided to reduce the Navy. To his brother, 
the Lord High Admiral, he wrote on May 24th, 1667, that 

4 Conway Papers. 
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he had resolved not to retain in pay the third-rate ships. 
Those requiring repairs were to be discharged, and only a 
squadron of small ships commissioned to “distract the enemy 
and disturb their trade.” 

But James was, in regard to the Navy, a man of vision. 
He realised that it was necessary “to preserve the Mastery 
of the Sea, for without that England cannot be safe.”! 
He therefore did his best, but without avail, to dissuade the 
King from putting his suicidal policy into practice. On 
June 12th the Dutch sailed up the Medway as far as 
Chatham, burnt several ships, and captured The Royal 
Charles as a trophy. The Royal James and The Loyal London 
were sunk. Rumour said that Chatham had been burned, 
also Gravesend, Harwich, Queenborough, Colchester, and 
Dover, Rumour, in short, made the most of its opportunity 
to spread panic and dismay, It was even declared that the 
King had fled, no man knew whither. 

He had done no such thing. He was still at Whitehall; 
and on the night when his ships were burning in the Medway, 
he was at the Duchess of Monmouth’s lodging in the Cockpit, 
busily “hunting a poor moth”? round the supper-table. 
The Lady was with him. She was afraid to let him out of 
her sight. On receipt of the news of the Dutch raid she 
had wailed that she “would be the first to be torn in 
pieces.’”’* So it seemed she had a conscience, after all. 

Imperial Nero fiddled whilst Rome burned; and the 
court of Charles II, with enemy-ships in the river, conducted 
itself like a party of trippers dancing in a pier-pavilion. 
Heedlessly they pirouetted to the gay music of their own 
uncaring hearts, though beneath the sound of their laughter 
and dancing was the angry murmur of a tide they could 
not see. Buckingham’s reaction to the news took the form 
of becoming a Roman Catholic; ‘“‘to make sure,” as he 
explained, “of another world!” 

But on the whole the Dutch menace intrigued the 
courtiers less than the quarrel, which blew up in 1668-9, 
between Barbara Castlemaine and Anne, Lady Hervey. 

1 James II’s Advice to My Son. * Pepys, June rst. "Coke's Memoirs. 
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Lady Hervey, wife of Sir Daniel Hervey, and sister to 
Ralph Montagu, was described by St. Evremond as being 
gifted with a genius for “the most refined politics.” One 
does not know exactly at what point politics which allow 
of feminine chicanery may be considered to become refined, 
but those of Lady Hervey endowed her with sufficient 
influence at court to effect several changes in the ministry. 
Naturally The Lady was jealous of this bold dash into 
her private preserves. Ignoring the fact that Lady Hervey 
was not a person lightly to be crossed, she suborned an 
actress at Drury Lane to imitate her voice and manner in 
the part of Sempronia in Catiline’s Conspiracy. The actress 
was Mrs, Corey, popularly known as Doll Common for 
her rendering of that part in The Alchymist. Her imitation 
of a kinswoman of the Lord Chamberlain’s was good enough 
to be recognisable and to give great offence to that official. 
Mrs. Corey was cast into prison. Lady Castlemaine forced 
his Majesty not only to release the offender but to command. 
her to repeat her offence. This Mrs. Corey did, acting the 
part again, “‘worse than ever,”! the very next day. The 
King attended the performance, at which the offensive 
imitations were made more offensively true to life, and 
were accompanied by hisses and catcalls, and oranges 
flung by persons hired by Lady Hervey. 

The King’s interference in this unseemly brawl earned 
for him more censure than his conduct during the Dutch 
war}; of which he wrote to his sister on March 7th, 1668: 


‘Tis not to be wondered at that I should be in debt, 
after so expencefull a war as I have had, which un- 
doubtedly will give me some trouble before I gett out 
of it. I will not deny but that naturally I am more 
lazy than I ought to be . . . but I do assure you that 
I neglect nothing for want of paines. If we faile for 
want of understanding, there is no help for it.” 


By that time Mr. Pepys had made up the naval accounts 
for the war, and could not trace a sum of over two millions. 


2 Pepys, January 15th, 1668-9. 
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“What is become of all this sum?” twittered the little 
man anxiously. No doubt his admired Lady Castlemaine, 
had they been on speaking terms, could have told him 
what had become of some of it! 

The form his Majesty's “‘paines” took was that of selling 
himself and his country to France for two million livres. 
He was in a dangerous mood of boredom and depression 
towards the end of 1669. Never had he cared less what 
people said or thought of him. Barbara had worn out his 
temper and his credit. It must have galled him terribly 
to see her losing vast sums nightly at cards whilst he himself 
owed the man who supplied him with neckbands and 
handkerchiefs £500 which he could not pay. Money he 
must have, and he cared not how he obtained it. 

The draft of the secret Treaty of Dover was concocted 
in the King’s private cabinet, at a meeting at which only 
Charles, the Duke of York, Arlington, Lord Arundel, and 
Sir Thomas Clifford, were present. Of the five only one 
knew the real purport of the Treaty—~Charles himself. Of 
late years he had hidden under his gay attentions to women 
his more serious designs, which few suspected. Even the 
men closest in his council were unable to read the enigmatic 
mind of Charles II at this moment when he was moved to 
find his own way out of the muddle into which extravagance 
and inefficiency (not, it must be said, entirely on his side) 
had precipitated him. 


“ Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on. 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.” 


So Rochester had Iampooned the King, in a paper hung 
outside his bedchamber door. 

“The matter is easily accounted for,” had been his 
Majesty’s laughing comment. “My discourse is my own, 
but my actions are my ministers’!” 

There was more of truth than jesting in that speech. 
Throughout a quarter of a century of troubled years 
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Charles II contrived to hide the fact that he, not his ministers, 
had been the prime agent in matters distasteful to the 
nation, which hated his ministers but loved its King, 
Surely a man who could so hold the affections of an entire 
people must have had some spark of greatness in him, 
something not utterly worthless? 

In May, 1670, Charles went to meet his sister, Henriette, 
at Dover. Negotiations for the secret treaty were conducted 
entirely by the Duchess of Orleans. Lionne and Louvois 
were the only men, with the exception of Louis, in France 
who knew anything about it until the Duke of York was 
admitted to the plot, and de Turenne was consulted on 
certain points which required military knowledge. A false 
treaty was drawn up in which the article concerning 
religion was omitted; and King Charles signed the treaty, 
as finally drafted, at Dover on June 1, 1670. 

As soon as business was out of the way the Court settled 
down to a round of amusements during the remainder of 
the Duchess of Orleans’ short visit. Davenant’s company, 
from the Duke’s playhouse, was sent for to act Shadwell’s 
Impertinents. Meanwhile an actress at the rival house was 
hors de combat, Nell Gwyn’s first son by the King was born 
on May 8th, at her house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and when 
his Majesty returned to London, Nelly was translated from 
the stage and the unsavoury neighbourhood of Drury 
Lane to a higher sphere at Whitehall. She had no official 
lodgings there; nor was she, like most of the King’s ladies, 
forced upon Queen Katharine in any capacity whatsoever. 
From 1670 to 1687 she lived on the south side of Pall Mall, 
in a house given her by Charles on a long lease; but when 
the actress found it was only a lease under the Crown, she 
returned lease and conveyance with a witty and indecorous 
remark which mightily pleased the King; nor would she 
accept the house until it was conveyed free to her by Act 
of Parliament. 

A more dangerous rival to The Lady than pretty, witty 
Nell, had appeared at Dover, in the person of Louise 
Renee de Penancour de Kerouialle; which sounding Breton 





Nell Guzyn (Lely) 
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patronymics were later to be rendered by the unlimber 
British tongue as Madame Carwell. 

Born in Finisterre, of noble and ancient lineage, Louise 
had been taken from a convent-school to be maid-of 
honour to the Duchesse D’Orleans, whom she accompanied 
on that memorable visit to Dover. The Breton lady’s 
magnificent red-brown hair, beautiful complexion, and 
air of refinement, at once attracted the notice of King 
Charles, As The Lady had appealed to his lower nature, 
so Mademoiselle de Kerouialle undoubtedly appealed to 
what of the best remained in him. Nelly amused him, 
Barbara dominated him, Louise intrigued him. When, at 
parting, he gave his sister a valuable necklace as a souvenir, 
he asked her to give him in return the richest jewel in her 
possession—to wit, Louise de Kerouialle. Henriette refused 
to part with her maid-of-honour at that time. She declared 
she was responsible to the girl’s parents? for her well-being. 
But when the ill-fated Duchesse diced a few weeks later, it 
was found she had left Louise to her brother, whom she 
urged in her last letter to be kind to her. In the hour of 
death Henriette’s love for her adopted country was stronger 
than for the country of her birth. Feeling that her power 
to help France was at an end, she sent over a French spy, 
whose beauty was a sure passport, to learn the secrets she 
could no longer herself impart to Louis. 

Mademoiselle de Kerouialle, though she had previously 
announced her intention to take the veil, hastily betook 
herself, not to a nunnery, but to a fortune-teller; and, 
the omens being favourable, lost no time in coming to 
England. The Duke of Buckingham, who is said to have 
inflamed the King’s ardour in this direction, out of spite 
to Barbara Castlemaine, promised to escort the lovely 
traveller across the Channel, via Dieppe, but forgot his 
engagement and came via Calais, leaving Mademoiselle 
stranded at the other port. Ralph Montagu, the English 
Ambassador (who also had a grudge against Barbara, born 


4 Guillaume de Penaneour and Jeanne, Lady of Kerouialle de Penancott, 
members of two of the oldest famulies in Brittany. 
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of her quarrel with his sister, Lady Hervey) hastened to 
the Bretonne’s assistance. He sent his own servants to attend 
her, obtained a yacht for her conveyance, and defrayed 
all her expenses out of his own pocket, so anxious was he 
to see a rival to Lady Castlemaine safely deposited at 
Whitehall. 

King Charles, when he saw Louise, burst into tears so 
poignantly did her presence remind him of his dead sister. 
This tribute paid to Henriette’s memory, his Majesty 
proceeded to interpret in his own fashion her request to 
“show a decent piece of tenderness” to her legacy. He 
made Louise one of the Queen’s ladies, and gave her 
apartments at Whitehall, near the Stone Gallery, over- 
looking the Privy Garden. These apartments he furnished 
with French tapestries, pendule clocks, lacquer cabinets, 
silver candelabra, chairs and tables beautified with mar- 
quetrie work, and every luxury the heart of man could 
devise or the tongue of woman demand. The very fire-irons 
were of silver. 

Here the King visited his new favourite every morning 
at nine. She would receive him at no other hour. Her 
circumspection worried her friends. St. Evremond? remon- 
strated with her. 

“T ask myself,” he wrote to her, “what injures most 
the happiness of a woman, whether to give way to all the 
abandonments of passion, or rigidly to follow the paths 
of virtue. Is the former really followed by more trouble 
or evil, or does the life of constraint which takes away all 
pleasure benefit in the end? I would point out that a woman 
finds more annoyances in a convent, so I trust you will 
continue to live in the world, and not consent to cloister 
yourself. I fear you want to accomplish two things which 
are incompatible, love, and reserved conduct. This is 


impossible, but you need fear no dreariness in life if you 
1 Ofd Evremond renowned for wit and dirt, 
Would change his living oftener than kis shirt ; 
Roar with the rakes of state a month ; and come 
To starve another in his hole at home——" 
was Christopher Pett’s tribute to this gentlemanly exile, whom Charles in 
jest made Governor of Duck Island, in St. James's Park. 
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follow a decent behaviour and love only one person at a 
time.” 

Louise continued to play a waiting game. In spite of 
her “‘baby-face” she was distinctly shrewd, and very 
ambitious. She loved wealth and power as dearly as her 
rival, The Lady, loved these things; but whereas Barbara 
was only shrewd in the matters of her own advancement 
and personal gain, Louise was a patriot. France meant 
more to her than anything on earth, and she meant to do 
all she could to further Louis’ interest over here. She 
realised at the outset the need for caution, especially in 
her dealings with that stormy personage, the Countess of 
Castlemaine, 

“Give them rope enough, and they will hang them- 
selves,” must have been almost the first English aphorism 
which Louise learnt from the cynical King who so often 
employed it in speaking of those whom he desired to see 
destroy themselves. 

Not that he actually wished to see his ex-Sultana do 
that. Something of his old compunction still held him to 
her—and then, there were his children. . . - 

To keep the peace in so far as it might be kept in such a 
state of Cytherean anarchy, his Majesty now created 
Barbara Duchess of Cleveland; a title conferred, so ran the 
patent, in consideration of “her noble descent, her father’s 
death in the service of the Crown, and by reason of her 
personal virtues.” 

To support her new dignity The Lady’s pension was 
increased, and Nonsuch House, the famous summer resi- 
dence of Queen Elizabeth, bestowed on her by the King. 
With a soul above sentiment the new duchess pulled down 
the old mansion and sold the building materials, She 
also sold Berkshire House, her former residence, and part 
of that estate, reserving only the south-west corner, where 
she built Cleveland House in a style compatible with her 
rank, This mansion she furnished at the royal expense 
and it was in connection with her decorative schemes 
there that Chesterfield, her first lover, sent her a statue for 
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a fountain. The earl, twice widowed, had in 1669, mar- 
ried his third wife, to whom he was so attached that he 
was inconsolable when she also died. Yet the statue con- 
signed to his whilom lady-love at Cleveland House was 
accompanied by a letter in which we find that age had 
not withered the efflorescence of Chesterfield’s epistolary 
style. 


“Mapa. 

“Since the greatest pleasure of my thoughts is in 
thinking how to serve your ladyship, I hope that some 
of my actions have been so fortunate as to remove all 
doubts of my obedience to the least of your commands, 
Madam, as soon as I came to town I bespoke a figure 
for your ladyship’s fountaine, which is a Cupid kneeling 
on a rock and shooting from his bow a stream of water 
up towards heaven. This may be interpreted by some, 
that tears are the best armes with which that place is 
assaulted; but my meaning is that your ladyship not 
being contented with the conquest of one world, doth 
now by your devotions attack the other. 

“I hope this style hath too much gravity to appear 
gallant; since many years agoe your ladyship gave me 
occasion to repeate these two lines: 

“Vous m’étez tout espoir pour vous, belle inhumaine, 

Et pour tout autre que vous, vous m’étez tout desir.””* 


At Cleveland House The Lady abode in semi-royal state; 
and from its portal issued in February, 1670-1 ‘‘in a rich 
petticoat and halfe skirte, and a short man’s coat very richly 
laced, a periwig, cravat, and hat; her hat and maske very 
rich,”® to dance at a great ballet at Whitehall. Though 
the Test Act of 1673 later deprived her of her official stand- 
ing as Lady-of-the-Bedchamber at the palace, the duchess’s 
stately mansion on the other side of the park was sufficiently 
near Whitehall to become a focus of Court intrigues and 
of festivities at which her grace reigned supreme, in spite 

1 A belated reference to The Lady's conversion to Catholicenr 
* Latter-Book of Philip Stanhope. Belwir MSS. 
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of the growing power of the French mistress, to whom 
the English nation never took kindly. The people adored 
Nell Gwyn, and, strongly as they disapproved of Barbara, 
she had become as much a habit with them as with their 
King. In the undercurrents of everyday life dangerous 
whirlpools eddied and occasionally found vent in coarse 
Jampoons whispered in ale and coffee-houses; but these 
never foamed wildly enough seriously to discommode ‘the 
King’s Miss.’ 

Thousands of obscure Englishmen loved, fought, swindled, 
sang, grumbled, ate, drank, lived, and dicd, entirely 
ignorant of the Court intrigues which swayed their destinies. 
They knew that times were hard, that dry bread was a luxury 
and coal an impossibility, that a greedy Government 
demanded of the average working-man the payment, out 
of his all too scanty wage, of a tax of two shillings on his 
hearth; but it does not seem to have occurred to the average 
Englishman that Barbara Castlemaine’s extravagance had 
been at the root of all his troubles. Now she was a duchess, 
and spending more money than ever. When she appeared 
the simple citizens of London flocked to see her magnifi- 
cence. She was one of the lucky ones, for whom moncy was 
made round so that it might roll away. It tickled their 
pride to see her in her glory. It pleased their sporting 
instincts to know her brazen impudence undaunted by the 
triumphs of her French rival. Any other nation would have 
revolted against the heavy taxes, but with characteristic 
apathy the patient English paid, and went stolidly on their 
way, 

Among themselves perhaps they murmured and chuckled 
over obscene jokes about The Lady; but to her person, 
though she went freely among them, no insults were offered, 
His Majesty’s mysterious power was behind her still; and 
men remembered the swift vengeance which had fallen 
on Sir John Coventry, whose nose had been slit as a reminder 
that in the réle of Nathan to the King’s David he had been 
intolerable. Might not the same vengeance fall on any 
overbold enough to offend the ex-mistress? Better let her 
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alone—and pay for her pomps and vanities—and admire 
them from a safe distance. So long as he kept his mouth 
shut while he enjoyed this free spectacle a man incurred 
no risks; and The Lady was 2 feature of London life which 
never palled. In 1671 it was noted by a correspondent of 
Lord Conway’s that “when the great Duchess of Cleveland 
goes about the streets in her coach drawn by eight horses? 
the streets, balconies, and windows, are full of people to 
admire her.”’? 

The great Duchess could well have afforded a dozen 
horses to draw each of the coaches in her stables, had 
she wished. Andrew Marvell, writing in this same year, 
gives a list of the more public sources of her immense 
income, 

“Lord St. John, Sir R. Howard, Sir John Bennet, and 
Sir W. Bicknell the Brewer, have farmed the customs; they 
have signed and sealed £10,000 a year to the Duchess of 
Cleveland; who has likewise near £10,000 a year more out 
of the new farm of the county excise of Beer and Ale; 
£5,000 a year out of the Post Office?; and they say the 
reversion of all the King’s leases, the reversion of all places 
in the Custom House, the green wax, and indeed, what 
not? All promotions, spiritual and temporal, pass under 
her cognizance.’’ 

It was said The Lady made a Bishop of her uncle, Henry 
Glenham, ‘“‘a drunken, swearing rascal,” according to 
Pepys, “and a scandal to the Church”; but Glenham, 
though Dean of Bristol, was never raised to the Bench. 

The new farm of the county excise to which Marvell 
referred was a piece of political jobbery by which, in 1666-7 
when it was proposed to abolish the seignorage on silver 
in favour of a tax on wines and spirits, The Lady had 
exchanged a precarious income derived from the former 
tax and dependent upon the activities of the Mint (at 

1 In February, 1671-2 she sold a set of these famous horses to the King 
for, fs00- Pay 

© "This is ineeerect. Barbaca’s revenue from the Post Office waa £4,700. 

4 Letter to a Friend in Persia. 
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this time practically at a standstill} for a certain annuity. 
The Act owed its safe passage through the Lords to the 
influence of Barbara; and by it she was allotted £6,000 a 
year for ninety-nine years, with further grants of £3,000 
a year to each of her sons. Obviously her grace was still 
a personage to be courted and placated by all who had 
axes to grind. Never was she more dangerous to this 
country than at the time when, her physical attraction 
for the King having waned, she had leisure to concentrate 
her baleful influence on politics for the purpose of feathering 
her own nest. 

Exactly how much she received from the King in the 
shape of little douceurs intended to sweeten a relationship 
which had grown very bitter we shall never know. He 
usually concealed the destination of such gifts by bestowing 
them on someone else, in trust for Barbara. More than 
one instance of this is to be found among the Domestic 
State Papers of Charles II. For example, on August 
gist, 1671, Sir Robert Long,* receiver of the revenues of 
the late Queen Henrietta Maria* was authorised by war- 
rant to receive from the Earl of St. Albans £3,200, the 
balance ofa sum paid in by the latter to the Queen’s account, 
and now handed over to the Duchess of Cleveland as the 
King’s free gift. Nevertheless, she continucd as long as 
she dared her gentle practice of dipping into the Privy 
Purse for such household necessities as a service of gold 
plate or a diamond bracelet. 

Her extravagance was incredible. One afternoon at 
the theatre her jewels alone were computed by Evelyn to 
be worth £40,000 and her dress was on the same scale of 
magnificence. Her paramour-pension list was an enormous 
item in her expenditure—the only one at which even her 
effrontery stopped short of asking the King to pay. But 
when her two daughters married (Anne in 1674 and Char- 
lotte in 1677) The Lady did not hesitate to apply to their 
royal sire for the expenses of their trousseaux. Their “mil- 


1 Auditor of the Exchequer. 
#She died on August gist, 1669, at Colombe, near Paris. 
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lenary, mercery, and lace,” came out of the Secret Service 
Fund, and in addition Anne received £20,000 as her 
dowry from the King, Charlotte £18,000. 

Not content with spending money on her own pleasures, 
Barbara was a reckless gambler. She would stake with 
perfect aplomb half her Post Office revenue and lose it. 
‘That she occasionally won sums even larger could have been 
no consolation to the King who, for all his generosity to 
those whom Shaftsbury termed “the chargeable ladies 
about the Court,” had a queer streak of parsimony in his 
character and would not venture £5 at tennis with those 
to whom he promised as many thousands when the game 
was over. There was a reason for this parsimony as his 
private accounts prove. Charles was trying to save, in 
order to pay off, by instalments, debts incurred by his 
father. 

In February, 1672-3 a warrant was sent to the Solicitor- 
General to prepare a grant to Viscount Grandison and 
Sir Edward Villiers (The Lady’s uncle and cousin), of 
Phoenix Park, Kingsborough, and Chapel Izod, in trust 
for the Duchess of Cleveland for ninety-nine years, with 
remainder to her sons. But the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Ormond, so strongly expressed his disapproval 
in a letter to Lord Arlington that the grant was not 
confirmed. 


“I am sufficiently sensible,” wrote Ormond in the 
following April, ‘“‘of his Majesty's great kindness to me 
in resolving not to sever so great an ornament as this 
from the Sword during my stay here . . . and I scarce 
know one thing that would make me more incapable to 
serve his Majesty as I ought than the consenting to this 
grant, especially on the terms now proposed... . 
There is no doubt but that the Park is the King’s own, 
and he may dispose of it at his own pleasure. . . . I 
cannot but say that whoever put the Duchess upon beg- 
ging this Park were not her friends in it, for I am sure 
her grace could have asked nothing here that would 
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have given a more general discontent, nor is there any- 
thing so unfit for the King to give”? 


Charles saw the wisdom of this, and Barbara had to be 
content with other Irish estates in lieu of the coveted Park. 
She never forgave Ormond for interfering, and he was later 
deprived of his office, through her machinations. But what 
really rankled was the duke’s retort to Her Tempestuous- 
ness one day when they met in one of the galleries at 
Whitehall, and she frankly told him she hoped to see him 
hanged. 

“Madam,” replied Ormond placidly, “I am not in so 
much haste to put an end to your days as you are to end 
mine, My only wish in regard to you is that I may live 
to see you old.” 

To speak of age to The Lady was the unpardonable 
sin; though she could hold off that bogey so long as the 
King did not completely break with her. There seemed 
no likelihood of his doing that. Though the bond between 
them was now purely pecuniary and he was absorbed in 
Louise and Nell to the exclusion of all serious business his 
Majesty found or made time to saunter across the Park to 
Cleveland House quite often. If he visited her less for 
her own sake than for his children’s, Barbara cared not— 
so long as her world saw that he did still visit her, and 
that her will with him was law. 

Angling in 1674 for a very big fish in the person of the 
Lady Elizabeth Percy as a bride for her youngest son, Lord 
George Fitzroy, Barbara enlisted his Majesty’s help, and 
he was quite ready to give it. To Elizabeth’s grandmother, 
the Dowager Countess of Northumberland, Charles wrote: 


“Whitehall, 
“Feb. 10, 1674. 
**MapaME, 

“As long as your grandchilde, my Lady Percy, was 
under age, or yourself engaged in treaty for her, I 
refrained from any application to you for my son George 

48. P. Car: II, Ireland, 
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both to assure you that I neither desired to precipitate 
a concerne of so greate consequence to you, and to 
confirme you in the beleafe that I intend not to insiste 
upon unequall propositions. I understand that the 
treaty that was on foote for the Marquis of Winchester’s 
son (when you wrote to my Ld Suffolke) is at an end. I 
hope that my modesty in staying to see the issues of 
that will now engage you not to treat with any other till 
first you know what I shall offer. My earnestness for 
this is, that (besides my inclination to oblige your family) 
your civility to me in this affaire will give me more 
frequent opportunity to serve you, which I assure you 
is the real design of 
“Madame, 
“Your affectionate friend, 
“Cuarces R.”? 


But not even this suave “offer” (which reads more 
like a command) inclined the indomitable Dowager to look 
favourably upon an alliance with the blood-royal tainted 
by that of a Barbara Villiers. Lady Northumberland 
bestowed her grand-daughter upon Henry Cavendish, 
Earl of Ogle, a puny youth who left his wife a wealthy widow 
at the tender age of thirteen. Lady Ogle’s second husband 
{from whom she fled before the marriage was consummated) 
was murdered by desperadoes hired by Carl Johann von 
Kénigsmark, brother of the more notorious Philip, the 
lover of Sophia Dorothea of Zell. Twice widowed before 
she was fourteen, the Lady Elizabeth finally married the 
“Proud Duke” of Somerset, of whom the story is told 
that his second wife once so far forgot his dignity as to tap 
him on the shoulder with her fan. 

“My first wife,” he said icily, “was a Percy, and never 
took such liberties!” 

His first wife died after forty years of subjection to this 
haughty person, She would have been happier, perhaps, 
had she been permitted to wed the good-natured George 

1 British Private Letters. MSS, Department, British Muscum. 
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Fitzroy; whom, in reparation for the snub administered to 
his august mother, King Charles created Duke of North- 
umberland, in default of heirs male to that title. George 
remained unmarried until 1686, when he chose a wife for 
himself and made a mésalliance. 

Henry, The Lady’s second son, had been created Earl 
of Euston on his betrothal, in 1672, to Lord Arlington’s 
only child Isabella. In 1675, when his eldest brother 
Charles was created Duke of Southampton, Lord Euston 
became Duke of Crafton. 

By a royal warrant dated February and, 1672-3, the 
Ladies Anne and Charlotte Fitzroy were permitted to 
bear the royal arms, with a baton sinister—a doubtful privilege 
already enjoyed by James, Duke of Monmouth. 

The son of Louise de Kerouaille, born in 1672, was by 
his proud sire created Duke of Richmond in England and 
Lennox in Scotland. The anxiety of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth to obtain this title for her baby led to a clash 
between her and The Lady, who was at the moment 
equally anxious to obtain for her son, Henry, the dukedom 
of Grafton, The delicate question of precedence turning 
on the date of creation, Louise sent her agent to the Lord 
Treasurer (Danby) at midnight, just as he was getting into 
his coach to drive to Bath. The patent was sealed then and 
there. Next morning The Lady appeared in person to 
apply for her boy’s patent. Her fury when she found that 
she had been outwitted by her rival is better imagined than 
described. 

At the same time that her son was ennobled, Louis XIV 
conferred on Louise the title of Duchesse d’Aubigny, and 
wrote to her father (who had publicly cursed her) begging 
him, as a friend, and as his King ordering him, to forgive 
her. A year later Louise demanded from Louis the coveted 
Tabouret, and £10,000 a year out of the wine-licences was 
settled on her by King Charles. 

Barbara's hatred grew, but as she could do nothing to 
Louise, she retaliated by taking other lovers, to humiliate 
the King. ‘One deceives him by her infidelities, the other 
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sells his secrets,” wrote Colbert of that grim species of rose 
between two thorns, Charles. 

Nell Gwyn’s son, Charles, could not be left without one 
of the patents of nobility which at this time fell thick as 
leaves in Vallambrosa. As a matter of fact she asked for 
one—and it was the only thing for which she ever asked 
the King. Her manner of doing so was characteristic. 

“Come hither, little bastard!” she called to the child in 
his father’s hearing. When Charles remonstrated with her, 
Nell said guilelessly: “Well, I have no other name to call 
him by!” 

The King immediately created young Charles, Baron of 
Headington and Earl of Burford. Later he became Duke 
of St. Albans. Nell’s second son, James, born December 
25th, 1671, was never raised to the peerage. He was known 
as Lord Beauclerk, but it seems to have been merely a 
courtesy title. 

On July 29th, 1675, Charles Fitzcharles, the King’s son 
by Catharine Pegge,) was created Baron Dartmouth, 
Viscount Totnes, and Earl of Plymouth. These honours 
were conferred on him, ‘‘to the end that he might be the 
More encouraged to persist in the paths of virtue, and there- 
by be the better fitted for the managery of great affairs 
when he should attain to riper years.” The most promising 
of all the King’s natural children, this youth unfortunately 
died in his twenty-third year. 

The comment of a disgruntled anonymous critic on this 
flood of peerages bestowed between 1670-75 was apposite. 

“We shall soon,” he growled, “‘see in England a House 
of Peers extracted from the Blood-Royal!” 

It all meant increased taxation for a nation already taxed 
out of existence; since, in spite of Shaftsbury’s mordant 
prophecy that he would live to see the King’s sons running 
through the streets as link-boys, his Majesty managed to 
give them all pensions on a generous scale. But there is 


1 The daughter of a Derbyshire clergyman, with whom Charles had con- 
sorted in exile. 
* Baronage. 
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this to be said. His Majesty always contrived, as soon as 
his boys were of marriageable age, to wed them to heiresses. 

Charles, Duke of Southampton, at the age of nine, was 
provided with a wealthy bride aged seven. It was no 
unusual thing for children to be betrothed at this early age; 
but in this case The Lady insisted on an immediate mar- 
riage, to secure the dowry of her son’s wife. Barbara 
needed no Iago to counsel her to put money in her purse. 
To do so was with her an instinct as natural as breathing. 


xx 


Give a man a girl he can love! 


In the same year that The Lady became a duchess, her 
béte-noire, Anne Hyde, died ofcancer. Some years previously 
James, Duke of York, had fallen in love (so far as he was 
capable of it) with a tall, thin-faced creature named 
Arabella Churchill, one of his wife’s maids-of-honour and 
sister to his Page, John (afterwards Duke of Marlborough), 
As a rule James’s affections were bestowed on ladies of 
such unprepossessing appearance that his brother always 
said his mistresses were imposed on him by his spiritual 
directors as a form of penance. But in the case of Arabella 
James seems to have been smitten to the soul by the sight 
of her legs, displayed in an accident on the hunting-field. 
His liaison with her continued for years, though she was 
soon supplanted by another charmer whom Arabella’s 
parents had at one time been anxious to secure as a daughter- 
in-law; for though Catharine Sedley squinted like a dragon, 
she was wealthy, Her deplorable morals were inherited 
from her father, Sir Charles, the famous Restoration 
take, 

What James saw in Catharine not even the lady herself 
knew. 

“It cannot be my beauty, for I have none,” she said 
frankly; ‘‘and it cannot be my wit, for he hath not enough 
to know that I have any!” 

Nor could it have been a spiritual attraction, for by 
this time James had openly declared himself a Catholic, 
whereas Catharine, in so far as she was anything at all, 
was 2 Protestant and made Papists the chief targets of her 
wit. For the rest she was lean, and haggard, with no personal 
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charms save her fine eyes. She knew she was ugly and made 
a jest of it, yet she loved to adorn herself with rich lace and 
jewels, and affected the graces of girlhood long after she 
became a foul-mouthed virago of a woman.? 

With these two unlovely houris James spent his time; 
but when his wife died he had apparently deserted both 
of them for Susanna Armine, widow of Sir Henry Bellasys,* 
“a woman of much life and great vivacity, but of a very 
small Proportion of beauty.” * James was so enamoured 
of this lady that as soon as he became a widower he wanted 
to marry her. Gossip said she had his written Promise 
to do so; and there was more than a grain of truth in 
the rumour. Lady Bellasys was a woman of fine character, 
and when she realised that the Duke’s interests would 
suffer if he married her, she voluntarily released him on 
condition that she was allowed to keep a copy of his written 
promise to do so as soon as he was free. This she did only 
because she did not wish to be classed with Arabella 
Churchill or Catharine Sedley.* 

The King sent for his brother and treated him to a 
little plain-speaking; whereupon James disconcertingly 
transferred himself back to Arabella, who already had 
more solid pledges of his affection than Lady Bellasys 
ever had. 

King Charles viewed with alarm the growing family 
of Arabella Churchill. To avoid another matrimonial 
debdcle of the same character as the Hyde alliance, he 
insisted that James should marry again—a lady of his 
own rank this time. James agreed, but left it to the King 
to find him a suitable wife. 

The first match proposed was with the Archduchess of 
Inspruck. A year after Anne’s death, negotiations were 
set on foot; and on November rst, 1672, Arlington acknow- 
ledged receipt of the “Articles of Marriage betwixt his 
Royal Highness and the young Archduchess.” ® But when Lord 

1 Lord Dorset’s verses, Tell me, Dorinda, why so gay? were addressed to 
Catharine Sediey. 


THe was killed in 9 duel, whilst drunk, * Burnet, 
4 Jameson, 
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Peterborough was proceeding to Austria as Envoy-Extra- 
ordinary to complete the negotiations, news reached him 
at Calais that the maiden’s hand had been bestowed 
elsewhere. 

In no wise cast down, Charles gave his Envoy orders 
to travel onwards to Paris, to “get a sight” of four other 
ladies whom his Majesty considered “likely.” These were 
the Duchess of Guise, Mary of Modena, Mademoiselle de 
Reuss, and the Princess Mary Anne of Wurtenburg; a 
list finally whittled down to the second name on it. Through 
the intervention of Louis XIV, Peterborough went to 
Italy, to sue on behalf of James for the hand of Mary 
Beatrice d’Este, daughter of Alphonse d’Este, Duke of 
Modena. 

Now Mary Beatrice had set her heart on being a nun. 
The project of marriage with the Duke of York horrified 
her, as well it might, seeing that he was in his fortieth 
year and she was only fifteen! She implored her aunt, 
Eleonore, to marry him instead. It did seem a more suitable 
match as the aunt was thirty. But Mary Beatrice was told 
her youth was a fault time would cure, whereas the same 
factor would daily render a lady of thirty less desirable 
in the eyes of so great a prince as James, Duke of York. 

This entirely reasonable argument left Mary cold. She 
continued to be so insistent that Eleonore should wed the 
Duke that Peterborough was warned a plot was afoot 
to substitute the unwanted aunt. He was ordered by the 
King to return home at once if he could not arrange a 
marriage with Mary Beatrice. 

After much persuasion the young lady came round to 
a more amenable frame of mind. The envoy was at last 
allowed to see her, and found her lovelier than a portrait 
already sent to the prospective bridegroom. 

Our old friend, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, still un- 
married, and grown more and more waspish as the years 
passed, described Mary of Modena as “‘une grande créature, 
mélancolque, ni belle, ni laide, fort maigre, assez jaune.” Conway, 
more lenient, said Mary had “very good eyes, very good 
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features, and a very good complexion; but she wants the 
air that should set off all this; and having been bred in a 
monastery ? knows not how to set one foot before another 
with any gracefulness.” 

The treaty proceeded, after one outburst from Mary 
Beatrice, who remarked peevishly there were plenty 
of other princesses for James to choose from—why did 
he trouble her whose only desire was to become a 
mun? 

Louis XIV advanced part of the dowry as a loan * 
and the marriage (by proxy) was solemnised on September 
goth, 1673. The proxy bridegroom * remained in a private 
room near the chapel “till so much of the service was done 
as seemed. obnoxious to the religion he professed,” « when 
he coyly emerged from his retirement, entered the chapel 
and, in the name of James, placed on the bride's finger a 
diamond ring. 

James, in London, informed of the manner in which 
his bride’s troth had been plighted to him, received the 
news entirely without enthusiasm. He merely turned to 
the group of courtiers with whom he had been talking, 
and remarked coldly: “Then I am a married man!” 
To his eldest daughter, Mary, he sent a message that he 
had provided her with a new playfellow. Charles rubbed 
his hands jovially. The Lady snorted contemptuously to 
hide her uneasiness. She never cared for any change in 
the existing régime, and her enemies had been reminding 
her that the new Duchess was a kinswoman of the Duchess 
of Mazarin, whom Charles in exile had aspired to marry. 
What if she came over to England in Mary of Modena’s 
train? 

But Mary Beatrice arrived with no such encumbrance. 
When her lord received her in his arms at Calais the trembl- 
ing bride thought him so old and grave, and his face so 

Jie. a convent. 

4 When he afterwards forcibly tried to extort payment from the Duchess 
of Modena there were political repercussions. 


® Peterborough. 
“Mordaunt Genealogies. 
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fitted up as an oratory for Mary of Modena and her suite, 
James regarded the refusal of the chapel to his wife as a 
great affront, but Charles knew that in with-holding this 
privilege he did his new sister-in-law a great service, since 
the less ostentatiously she practised her religion, the more 
chance, he hoped, she would have to endear herself to the 
English people. 

At the end of December the Duchess of Modena, who 
had accompanied her daughter to England, returned to 
Italy. Her departure was a blessing in disguise. The 
young Duchess was thrown entirely on her husband’s 
affection, and grew so attached to him that she began 
to think her love was an inordinate affection which would 
interfere with her spiritual welfare. She told the nuns 
of Chaillot, her confidantes in the later years of exile, 
that if it was sinful to love an earthly creature as she had 
loved her husband her fault soon brought its own punish- 
ment in the pain of discovering that she was not the 
exclusive object of his regard. 

Lady Bellasys had been easily suppressed. Not so Arabella 
and Catharine. They were irrepressible. With these ladies 
the Duke had never formally broken and he now returned 
to them. Busy tongues were quick to convey the scandal to 
the bride. She was too young and innocent adequately 
to deal with the situation, and too loyal to discuss it with 
Charles, who might have helped her. She could only weep. 
Had she been older or more worldly-wise, she would have 
trusted to her own charms to draw her errant lord back 
to her side. James was proud of her beauty and flattered 
by her jealousy; but he regarded her as a mere child until 
the moral beauties of her character were developed by 
misfortune. 

Mary of Modena’s position was not an enviable one. 
Wife of a careless husband more than twice her age, and 
stepmother to two bouncing princesses only a little younger 
than herself, she was further handicapped by her ignorance 
of the society in which she found herself. She did not 
attempt to make herself popular, and never was; but the 
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purity of her own conduct made her a unique figure in a 
licentious court which was forced at last to respect, though 
it never understood, her. 

Her first child, a daughter, was born on January roth, 
1675, and naturally she wished it to be brought up in the 
Catholic faith; but James explained to her that all their 
children were the property of the nation and it had been 
decreed by Parliament that they should be baptised and 
brought up in the established religion. He added that 
this was the King’s wish also, to which they must both 
submit. 

A few weeks later were heard the rumblings of a great 
storm against Catholics, A council was held at Lambeth 
to strengthen the ecclesiastical statutes against recusancy, 
and six new orders against Papists and dissenters were 
promulgated. One of these forbade any Catholic priest 
to enter Whitehall or St. James’s. This deprived the Queen 
and Duchess of their confessors, and James protested; but 
as the measure was intended mainly to annoy him, he got 
no redress. 

The Duchess of York’s secretary, Coleman, wrote to 
Pére La Chaise 1 asking for help; and a young Jesuit priest 
Father la Colombiére, was sent over secretly. He remained 
at St. James’s for three years, ministering to the house- 
holds of the Duchess and her Majesty. 

To set the nation’s suspicions at rest a marriage was 
arranged in 1677 between the Duke’s eldest daughter 
Mary, and William, Prince of Orange, her father’s 
nephew. 

Mary was given no choice in the matter, when the Dutch 
enigma came over to claim her. She was said to be in love 
with a handsome young Scots nobleman, and as soon as she 
was told she had to marry William (whose manners during 
this visit were atrocious) she wept bitterly and was still 
weeping at the marriage-ceremony on November 4th, 
1677. The only cheerful person at the wedding was King 
Charles, who blandiy disregarded his niece’s tears, his 

1 Louis XIV’s confessor. 
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brother’s scowls, and his nephew’s sulks, When the 
Prince endowed his weeping bride with all his worldly 
goods and placed a handful of gold and silver on the 
open prayer-book, his Majesty jovially bade Mary: 
“Gather it up and put it in your pocket, for ’tis all clear 
gain!” 

The Merry Monarch’s boisterous good humour on this 
occasion must have been a sore trial to everybody. He 
exhorted the Bishop of London to hurry up with the 
ceremony, lest the Duchess of York’s baby! should arrive 
before it was over, and prove a son—which would, of course, 
have extinguished the bridegroom’s hope that he was 
marrying the future Queen of England. 

Finally, when the bride and bridegroom were, according 
to custom, seen into bed by the guests, his Majesty drew 
the curtain with his own hand; then poked his head inside 
them and hissed in a loud stage-whisper: ‘Now, nephew, 
Hey! St. George for England!” 

Mary of Modena’s infant, born three days later, was 
ason. But he died of the prevalent small-pox on 
December 12th, The new Princess of Orange was still in 
the direct line of succession . . . Barbara, Duchess of 
Cleveland, was not yet entirely delivered from the hated 
Hydes! 

Nor was she present at the wedding of Anne’s eldest 
born. She was under a cloud. Her own family had been 
increased by the arrival of a daughter whose father was 
the future Duke of Marlborough. 

As an impecunious ensign, John Churchill was introduced 
to the Duchess of Cleveland by his kinswoman, Mrs. God- 
frey, the governess of The Lady’s nurseries. This intrigue 
was discovered by the Duke of Buckingham, who joyously 
reported it to the King. By dint of bribing one of Barbara’s 
servants, the Duke contrived that his Majesty should visit 
his ex-mistress at a most inopportune moment. As the soldier 


+ Mary of Modena was then expecting her third child. The first died of 
convulsions, and the second (another daughter) born in August, 1676, also 
died in infancy. 
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ignominiously fled by the window the King called con- 
temptuously after him: “‘I forgive you, for I know you are 
only her lover to escape starvation!” 

The gifts lavished by the amorous duchess on the needy 
Guardsman helped to lay the foundation of his immense 
fortune. With £5,000 that she bestowed upon him (she 
having previously extracted twice that sum from the 
notorious spendthrift Sir Edward Hungerford) the prudent 
Churchill bought an annuity. But the story of his having 
refused his benefactress half-a-crown when she had lost all 
her available money at basset rests on the doubtful authority 
of the imaginative authoress of The New Atlantis, in which 
fiction Churchill figures as Count Fortunatus and Barbara 
as the Duchesse de I’Inconstant. 

The Lady’s youngest daughter received the name of 
Barbara, and inherited her mother’s propensity for illicit 
love, At seventeen she had an affaire with the young Lord 
Arran which ended in his parents demanding that the 
maiden should be removed to a safe distance. She was 
therefore packed off to school at the Convent of the English 
nuns of the order of the Immaculate Conception in Paris; 
and eventually took the veil at the Convent de St. Nicholas, 
at Pontoise. 

The elder Barbara’s intrigue with Churchill (of which 
the younger was the fruit) had been preceded by another 
with John Ellis, who unwisely bragged of the favours 
bestowed on him and was by the indignant Duchess 
“reduced,” Pope tells us, “to the condition of Atys.” 
Tf Ellis enjoyed the favours of the Duchess of Cleveland, 
it is strange that his bosom friend, Humphrey Prideaux, 
to whom we are indebted for much gossip about Barbara, 
was unaware of it. There is, however, no doubt that her 
grace intrigued with Wycherley, the dramatist, whose play 
Love in a Wood attracted The Lady’s attention to its author. 
A song in praise of natural children being much to her taste, 
she shouted a line of it to the astonished Wycherley next 
day when, driving in her coach, she caught sight of him 
in the Park. 
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“Shall you be at the play to-day?” he enquired, when he 
recovered from the shock of hearing himself thus uncere- 
moniously addressed in the hearing of fashionable London. 

“What if I am?” countered the duchess, 

“Why, if you are, I shall be there too!” retorted the 
handsome scamp. “I will wait on your grace, though to 
do so I must disappoint a very fine woman who has given 
me an assignation.” 

“Then,” quoth her grace, vastly intrigued, “you are 
sure to disappoint a fine woman who has favoured you, 
for the sake of one who has not.” 

Wycherley was equal to that. 

Yes,” he responded slyly; “if she who has not favoured 
me be not the finer woman! But he who will be constant 
to your grace till he can find a finer woman is sure to dic 
your captive.” 

This was flattery of the sort Barbara loved and under- 
stood—laid on thickly with a trowel—but Dennis, who tells 
the story? asks us to believe the incredible when he adds the 
amazing statement that The Lady blushed. . . . 

That afternoon she was in the royal box and Wycherley 
in aseat beneath. The Lady thereafter showed the dramatist 
other marks of her favour, but Voltaire’s story of her stealing 
nightly from her house to his lodging disguised as a country- 
wench, is hardly credible. The arrogant duchess, who 
thought nothing good enough for her, and who scorned the 
French King’s gift of costly lingerie, would never have 
demeaned herself to wear pattens and carry a market- 
basket. Moreover, with all her faults, Barbara was always 
perfectly frank—not to say blatant—about her love-affairs. 
Ifshe had a preference for any man she cared not who knew 
it. That the King sometimes seemed to be unaware of her 
intrigues was due less to any care exercised by The Lady 
in covering her tracks, than to his own talent for not seeing 
what he did not want to see. 

Nor did her infidelities seriously trouble his Majesty at 
this period, absorbed as he was in Louise de Kerouaille, 

3 John Dennis's Letters. 
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who secretly rejoiced to observe that her once formidable 
rival, now that she had been given rope enough, was in a 
fair way towards hanging herself. 

“The credit of Madame Cleveland diminishes daily,” 
wrote Colbert to Louvois, “while the friendship of the 
King of England for Mademoiselle de Kerouaille increases 
daily.” 

But there was one cloud in “Madame Carwell’s” clear 
sky. Not even his love for Louise could estrange the King’s 
affections from his wild playmate—“ Mistrisnelle” as Courtin 
prettily called her—and Madame de Sévigné was quick to 
perceive how sorely the presence of the ex-orange-wench 
irked the haughty French mistress. 

“Mademoiselle amasses treasure and makes herself feared 
and respected by as many as she can. But she did not fore- 
see that she should find a young actress in her way whom 
the King doats on; and she has it not in her power to 
withdraw him from her. He divides his care, his time, 
and his health, between these two. The actress is as 
haughty as Mademoiselle. She insults her, she makes 
grimaces at her, she attacks her; she frequently steals 
the King from her, and boasts whenever he gives her 
the preference. She sings, she dances, and she acts 
her part with a good grace. This creature gets the upper 
hand, and discountenances and embarrasses the Duchess 
extremely”! 

Mutually intolerant, differing in nation, nurture and 
nature, Nell and Louise were bound to hate each other. 
Louise made the mistake of trying to ignore her rival, 
but pretty, witty Nell used the sharpest of all weapons— 
tidicule—to discredit the foreigner, of whom she had no 
fear. Nelly was a slut, and owned it. She never pretended 
to be anything else. Her children were bastards and she 
gave them that name without compunction. If Louise was 
not a slut too, why did she behave like one? Mistress 
Gwyn was not going to kow-tow to Madame Carwell, even 
though she had got the upper hand for the moment, together 

* Letters of Madame de Stoignd. 
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with the King’s promise (if her own written word is to be 
believed) that none should receive preferment at Court 
save her friends. 

Soon after her arrival in England, Louise had figured in a 
mock-marriage of the type unsuccessfully contrived to 
entrap Frances Stuart, and her first son by the King was 
born exactly nine months later. 

“Don’t you like to hear,” wrote Madame de Sévigné 
to her daughter in the following March, “that little 
Kerouaille, whose star was divined before she left, has 
followed it faithfully? The King of England, on secing her, 
straightway fell in love and she did not frown on him... . 
Js it not astonishing? Castlemaine is in disgrace. England, 
truly, is a droll country!” 

Verily man walketh in a vain show... . 

Barbara, scolding, swearing like a fishwife in her recurrent 
tempers, impudently played the wanton; Louise, languishing, 
weeping (Nell Gwyn dubbed her “the Weeping Willow”) 
pretending to love, sold her lover’s State secrets to her 
master in France. “ Mistrisnelle” laughed at her high-born 
rivals, and flashed in and out of their lives all day long, 
goading them, teasing them, finding out their weak spots 
and exposing them. Barbara was English, so Nelly did 
not worry her as she worried the French mistress. Louise 
had her portrait painted in a very inadequate garment. 
Nelly stole the shift and wore it when the King came to 
visit her! When a great personage died in France, 
Mademoiselle de Kerouaille went into all the panoply of deep 
mourning—gold clocks worked on her black silk stockings 
with garters of feuille-morte and silver, gloves scented with 
violets, hyacinth, etc. etc.1; and Nelly also swathed her tiny 
self in black. Asked the reason for these sables she wailed 
dolorously: 

“Have you not heard of my loss? The Cham of Tartary 
is dead!” 

“And what relation was the Cham of Tartary to you?” 
demanded her astounded interlocutor. 


 Forneron. 
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Nelly so far forgot her part as to giggle irresistibly before 
she wiped away an imaginary tear. 

“Exactly the same relation as was the French Prince to 
Madame Carwell!” she drawled lugubriously. 

No wonder Louise hated her! 

“T remember,” wrote Defoe, “that the late Duchess of 
Portsmouth in the time of Charles II gave a severe retort 
to one who was praising Nell Gwyn. They were talking of her 
wit and beauty, and how she always diverted the King with 
her extraordinary repartees, how she had a fine mien, and 
appeared as much the lady of quality as anybody. ‘Yes, 
Madam,’ said the Duchess. ‘But anybody may know she has 
been an orange-wench by her swearing!’” 

No doubt “Mistrisnelle” did swear. Poor little Nobody’s 
Child—it had been the only language she had known in 
infancy; it had become her natural mode of speech as she 
grew up in the infamous Coal-Yard, and the King would never 
have rebuked her for it. It meant very little to him. He 
had heard too much bad language from that haughty 
aristocrat, Barbara Villiers; and, according to his own 
account, from his father, to be disturbed by it. 

“Your Martyr swore twice more than I ever did!” he 
laughed once, when rebuked for profanity. 

With all her swearing Nelly was the King’s best friend, 
and possessed magic vitality enough to stimulate an existence 
which daily waxed duller and more flaccid. The court of 
the Merry Monarch in those latter years would have been 
a dismal place without “Mistrisnelle.” Yet her honest 
heart must often have ached to see how the man she loved 
best in the world allowed himself to be duped by those who 
called themselves his friends. It was Charles Stuart, the 
man, Nell toved—not the King, with his power to enrich and 
ennoble; and though she possessed great influence over him, 
she never abused it. 

At the end of 1672 Mademoiselle de Kerouaille was 
created Baroness Petersfield, Countess of Farnham, and 
Duchess of Portsmouth. Her elevation annoyed everybody. 
An eminent goldsmith in after years loved to tell the story 
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of how, in his *prentice days, his master was commissioned 
to make an expensive service of plate for the French mistress, 
and the people thronged his shop out of curiosity to see it. 
They all expressed their fervent wish to see the metal melted 
and poured down the throat of her for whom the plate was 
destined. ‘‘’Twere ten thousand pities,” they grumbled, 
“that his Majesty did not bestow this bounty on Madam 
Ellen!” 


XXI 


“This is miching mallecho; it means mischief.”” 
Hamlet. 


Into this welter of love, marriage, religion and general 
chicanery, burst Titus Oates, from whose wild brain eman- 
ated the wilder story of a Popish Plot. We know now that the 
plot only existed in his imagination, but when he came on 
the scene England was in a ferment of rage and fear. The 
King was in poor health, suffering from frequent attacks 
of ague; and his heir was a Roman Catholic, wedded to a 
lady of the same faith, A Roman Catholic succession 
seemed assured. The severities practised against Protestants 
by that strenuous papist, Mary, were vividly impressed on 
men’s minds by stories handed down by eye-witnesses of 
the martyrdoms at Smithfield. That such scenes might be 
re-enacted if James came to the throne was not inconceivable. 
The people had accepted almost without hesitation the 
story that the hated Catholics had caused the Fire of 
London; and they accepted with no hesitation at all the 
brain-sick fancies of Titus Oates. 

This creature—of all the savage beasts that ever came 
out of the jungle the most hideous, fierce, rabid and detest- 
able—was ready to swear anything for anyone against any- 
body. Looking like a peculiarly ghastly humpty-dumpty, 
with his vast flat chin, tiny mouth, and squinney eyes, he 
did not bear on his countenance the marks of honesty. Men 
drew back from his scowl ‘‘as from a stench from hell,” 
but they believed him—because they wanted to believe him; 
and Titus Oates became the hero of the day. 

His real name was Ambrose. An Anabaptist minister, 
he had, after a pretended conversion to Catholicism, been 
received in Jesuit houses in Spain and France. Expelled 
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for misconduct he came to England with a grand story of 
a secret meeting of the Jesuits in London, where, he 
averred, schemes had been set on foot subversive to 
the established faith. The Catholics, having already des- 
troyed London by fire were now preparing to burn all 
the shipping in the Thames, as a signal to rise and 
massacre the Protestant subjects of a king who was to 
be murdered to Jeave the throne vacant for his popish 
brother. 

Called before the bar of the House, Oates named as 
privy to the plot the Lord Arundel of Wardour, Lord 
Powys, Coleman, Stafford, and many others: and further 
swore that the Queen’s physician, Wakeman, had under- 
taken to poison the King for £15,000. 

London went mad with fear. Nervous ladies carried 
pocket-pistols in their muffs, to shoot Papists. Cannon were 
set round Whitehall. A guard was placed in the vaults 
of Westminster to secure Parliament against a second 
Gunpowder Plot. A band of Ioyal gentlemen constituted 
themselves as a bodyguard for his Majesty when he walked 
in the Park. The long-legged King led his attendants a 
pretty dance! Chuckling wickedly he raced along at such 
a pace that his hapless guards were soon Icft far behind. 
The Duke of York met him alone one day in a solitary 
spot and remonstrated with him. 

“Have no fear, brother James!” said his Majesty 
cheerfully. “Nobody will kill me to make you King!” 

Both houses named committees to investigate the charges 
made by Oates. He promptly concocted more horrors. 
Five Catholic peers were sent to the Tower. A proclamation 
ordered all Catholics to leave London. A more stringent 
Test, excluding Catholics from taking their seats in either 
House, was forced through Parliament; but, though it 
passed, it was defeated in its main object by a proviso 
which exempted the Duke of York. 

The correspondence of the Duchess of York’s secretary, 
Father Coleman, with Pére la Chaise, was seized and gave 
colour to the hotch-potch poured out from the hideous 
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informer’s diseased imagination. When Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey, the magistrate before whom Oates first made his 
deposition, was found dead in a ditch, stabbed with his 
own sword, public opinion did not hesitate to lay the 
alleged murder at the Jesuits’ door. That he was murdered 
there was no doubt. Two surgeons testified that marks on 
the dead man’s neck pointed to strangulation before stab- 
bing, therefore the theory held by James, Duke of York 
and others that Godfrey committed suicide is untenable. 
But that his murderers were of the Catholic persuasion is 
highly doubtful as he was known to be in sympathy with 
men of that faith... On the other hand Burnet, who saw 
the body of the dead magistrate, observed on the clothing 
“drops of white wax lights” such as were known to be 
carried by Papists in their unholy celebrations. This 
damning proof of Popish perfidy docs not appear to have 
been noticed by anybody else, but candles always had a 
peculiar fascination for the worthy bishop, and we shall 
presently find him taking exception to those used at the 
lying-in-state of his Majesty, Charles II.* 

Nobody in England wanted further proof that the death 
of Godfrey in some way was linked with the Popish Plot. 
Everybody was suspected. Nobody was safe. In an anony- 
mous letter sent to several members of Parliament, Danby, 
who had dared to discredit the wild story of Oates, was 
charged with complicity in the death of Godfrey. A General 
Election, conducted by bribery, did nothing to allay public 
excitement; and England’s hatred of the dreaded Catholics 
centred on the Duchess of Portsmouth. That hatred rose 


1 pide letter of James to William of Orange. S.P. Dom: Jas: I. 

*An informer named Prance (or Prince) afterwards swore that Godfrey 
was murdered in Somerset House, the Queen’s residence. Bedloe (who was 
of the same kidney as Oates, but a bigger li t) also said the murder was com- 
mitted there, that Godfrey was smothered with a pillow, and that two Jesuits, 
‘Walsh and Le Fevre, and the “chapel-keeper” did the deed; adding that he 
(Bedloe) was offered 2,000 guincas to dispose of the body. “Prance accused 
three servants of the Queen's, Hill, Berry, and Green, who were hanged on 
his information, though Prance afterwards withdrew his “‘confession.” Flung 
into the condemned hole at Newgate he recanted his recantation. The 
prosecution mingled his lies with 's and three innocent men were done 
to death. Prance later pleaded guilty on a charge of perjury. 
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to a climax when a French lady, proceeding innocently 
through the city in her sedan, was stopped by an angry 
mob which mistook her for Louise. Nell Gwyn, the victim 
of a similar mistake, was mobbed at Oxford in her coach. 
She was, as usual, equal to the occasion. 

“Prithee peace, good friends,” quoth she laconically. 
“I am the Protestant whore!” 

The new Parliament assembled in a belligerent frame of 
mind and demanded the royal assent to the Exclusion Bill. 
Shaftsbury indicted the Duke of York as a recusant, and 
the Duchess of Portsmouth as a public nuisance. These 
pleasantries rather hanging fire, Barbara Duchess of Cleve- 
Jand, with twelve other persons of quality, was also indicted 
at Hicks Hall for recusance. She promptly applied for a 
passport for herself and her two sons, Henry and George, 
to go over to France, ‘‘as well for her own occasions as for 
the better education of her sons.” 

No sooner had she gone than her husband, Roger Earl 
of Castlemaine, who had returned to England in the 
previous year, was committed to the Gatehouse Prison on 
a charge of “high treason of the highest nature.” A warrant, 
dated five days after his committal, ordered the Constable 
of the Tower to receive the Earl and keep him “safe 
prisoner.” A marginal note on the warrant testifies that 
the words “and close,” which followed the one word safe, 
were by the King’s order deleted. Evidently Charles still 
had some compunction for the man he believed he had so 
grievously wronged in depriving him of his precious wife, 
and hoped he would escape. 

Castlemaine made no attempt to escape. He was admitted 
to bail, but the fertile Oates fabricated fresh charges and 
the Earl was again sent to the Tower on a charge of com- 
plicity in the Meal Tub Plot. Heneage Finch asserts that 
he was acquitted at his wife’s entreaty. She was not in 
England at the time. Lord Castlemaine, a clever lawyer, 
defended himself so skilfully when brought to trial on 
June 23, 1680, that he owed his acquittal entirely to himself. 

2 Precedents. Car: UL. 
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He subjected Oates and Dangerfield, the chief witnesses 
against him, to a cross-examination so searching that those 
elusive gentry took refuge in the plea that they had for- 
gotten when and where the things of which they accused 
the Earl took place; and when the Attorney-General com- 
plained that “any man may be catched” in the matter of 
dates and places, Castlemaine demanded: “How can a 
man be catched in the truth?””? 

Among other lurid revelations Oates professed to have 
seen in the hands of Richard Strange, ex-Provincial of the 
Order of Jesus, papers referring to the divorce of Lord 
Castlemaine from his wife “Barbary,” granted by the 
Roman curia. The Earl claimed that if he proved—as he 
said he could and would—that no such papers could have 
been seen since his Church did not countenance divorce, 
he would have gone a long way towards proving all the 
rest of this trumped-up charge to be equally false. The 
Lord Chief Justice dismissed this plea as irrelevant, but 
it was not without its effect on the jury, who brought in 
a verdict of Not Guilty; and Castlemaine again departed 
abroad. 

Oates finally over-reached himself with a tale of the 
Queen’s connivance in a plot to murder the King, and 
though fresh informers were brought forward, the heart 
was gone out of the plot. Acquittal followed acquittal, 
and remorse succeeded frenzy. When Edward Fitzharris 
charged Danby and the Duke of York with complicity 
in the mysterious murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, 
he was arrested on the charge of uttering a treasonable 
libel. In a letter written to his wife whilst he was in prison 
he accused Mrs. Wall, the Duchess of Portsmouth’s woman, 
of having been instrumental in his downfall. He was con- 
victed, and executed. 

The position of the Duchess of Portsmouth had become 
daily more insecure. When the King’s French musicians 
were deported Louise grew anxious. It was only through 
the Queen’s good nature that she was able to retain her 

1 Howell’s State Trials. Vol. VIL. 
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post as Lady-of-the-Bedchamber. A froviso in the Test Act 
exempted nine Catholics in her Majesty’s household, to 
be chosen by lot; Katharine named Louise, rather than 
expose her to the uncertainty of chance. 

The duchess was not particularly grateful. She regarded 
this favour as no more than her due. 

“T have a good conscience,” she wrote to the Duke of 
Monmouth. “The King of England loves me—the King 
of France promises to support mc.” 

It is well to be on the side of those whose friends are 
strong! There were many secret interviews in Portsmouth’s 
apartments at this time, particularly between Charles and 
Barillon. 

“The King of England told me,” wrote the latter to 
Louis, ‘‘through the Duchess of Portsmouth, that he wished 
to speak privately to me after everyone had retired, and 
that I should find him in her rooms. He declares that your 
Majesty can, if it pleases you, secure his crown and bind 
him to your interests for the rest of his life. It is no question 
of mere compliment. Your Majesty is at liberty to decide 
whether England shall be governed by a republic or a 
King.” 

To such a pass had Charles, in his impecuniosity, arrived. 
What wonder that Rochester asked: 


“ But what must we expect, who daily see 
Unthinking Charles, rul’d by unthinking thee!’’! 


For once John Wilmot chose the wrong epithet. Louise 
was not “unthinking.” She thought day and night; of 
France... . 

The story of the great Plot presently fizzled out like a 
spent rocket, leaving only the stick which its authors had 
fashioned for their own backs. Shaftsbury fled abroad. 
Oates was tried for perjury and sentenced to be scourged 
at the cart-tail on alternate days, from Aldgate to Newgate, 
and from Newgate to Aldgate. His sufferings during his 
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first whipping were so terrible that James I was asked to 
remit the rest of the sentence. He refused—and rightly. 
The gentle John Evelyn, who saw Oates undergo part of 
his sentence, opined that “‘if he was guilty of the perjuries, 
and so of the death of many innocents, his punishment 
was but what he deserved. A strange revolution!” 

By a revolution yet more strange, a writ of error of 
judgment in 1689 acquitted Oates of perjury, and he lived 
to write “a most villainous reviling book against King 
James,” which he had the impudence to present to 
William III, from whom he received a pension of £300 a 
year. 

Though The Lady made no effort to rescue her husband 
from the Tower, she had, in 1667, clamoured for the 
release of Buckingham when he was committed to the same 
place for unparliamentary language. The interview, on 
this occasion, between Barbara and the King seems to 
have been couched, on both sides, in the same uncompli- 
mentary terms. She roundly told him he was a fool who 
suffered his business to be conducted by other fools; a 
reproach which, coming whence it did, must have startled 
Charles much as Balaam was startled by the volubility of his 
ass. The King retaliated by calling his mistress a jade that 
meddled with things which did not concern her.? Then, 
aghast at his own bravado, he bestowed on her by way of 
solatium the office of Chief Steward of the honours and 
manor of Hampton Court, with that of Lieutenant and 
Keeper of the Chace.* 

Whilst Lord Castlemaine languished in his cell, his wife 
had some excuse for leaving him there. She was abroad; 
and even had she been on the spot, no doubt it would better 
have suited her purposes to leave him in safe custody. She 
knew very well that Charles would not suffer him to come 
to harm. 

In any case her own affairs were sufficiently distracting 
to require her undivided attention. Her creditors, aware 


*Bvelyn's Diary, Apeil ath, 1606.  *Repy's Dia July satby 1677. 
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that her star was setting, were dunning her. Another 
foreign houri had arrived to contest her supremacy in the 
camp of the concubines. This was Hortense, Duchesse de 
Mazarin whose very name had always induced in Barbara 
a shiver of foreboding. 


XX 


Hortense eft du ciel en partage, 
La grace, la beauté, l’esprit. 


On the arrival, in January, 1676-7, of Hortense Mazarin 
on a visit for which Ralph Montagu and his sister Lady 
Hervey were mainly responsible (by way of revenge for the 
insult offered the latter by Barbara in 1669) the inmates 
of the seraglio for the first time presented a united front. 
Hitherto, with the exception of Louise, his Majesty’s 
“chargeable ladies” had been Englishwomen. Now, French 
and English, they combined in a thorny coalition against 
the Italian beauty for whom in exile Charles had sighed 
in vain. 

This lady, placed by Rochester first on his Roll of Infamy 
had a world-wide reputation for beauty, and her romantic 
history had fired imaginations less inflammable than the 
King’s. It is sad that the failing eyes of Mr. Pepys had forced 
him to close his diary before this dazzling charmer arrived 
to put more noses than Barbara’s “‘out of joynt.” Mignard’s 
portrait of her reveals a loveliness which would certainly 
have turned the diarist’s head. 

The third daughter of Lorenzo Mancini and Jeroinoma 
Mazarin, Hortense, the niece and heiress of Cardinal 
Mazarin, married in 1661 the Marquis Armand de la 
Meillerage, created Duc de Mazarin at the request of the 
Cardinal, who died a few days after the wedding, bequeath- 
ing to his niece his vast fortune, said to be the largest ever 
amassed by any private individual in France, Even after 
Louis had appropriated fifteen million it amounted to nearly 
one hundred million livres, therefore the duchesse was an 
extremely wealthy woman—or should have been. 
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Her eccentric religious maniac of a husband saw to it 
that she was not. Distinctly mad, yet not mad enough to 
be confined, he went about the country with a band of 
fanatics, preaching. But he was sane enough to have his 
wife narrowly watched in his frequent absences. He was 
jealous even of her brother (with good reason, in this case, 
as Hortense, like her sisters, added incest to her other 
vices) and had, to quote Hortense ‘‘an implacable hatred 
against all those I loved or who loved me.” The least 
biased mind would hesitate to pronounce the Duke's 
jealousy unjustifiable, though most of his other antics 
were. He prowled about the Palais Mazarin with a paint- 
pot and hammer, smashing statues and defacing priceless 
pictures which offended his peculiar sense of decency. He 
refused to allow women to milk the cows on his estate; and 
was with difficulty restrained from pulling out his daughters’ 
front teeth to save them from the sin of vanity. Hortense 
bore patiently with these vagaries until her afflicted spouse 
deprived her of all her jewels, fearing her too liberal nature. 
She then took refuge with her brother, but returned after 
an absence of two months. The reunion was only temporary. 
Hortense, virtually a prisoner in her own house, again fled. 
This time she was recaptured and placed, first in the Abbey 
of Chelles, under the care of the Abbess, her husband’s 
aunt; then in the nunnery of St. Mary’s of the Bastille. 
Here she was joined by the Marquise de Courcellcs, incar- 
cerated in the convent because she also had a jealous 
husband. 

These two kindred spirits gave the nuns a sharp foretaste 
of Purgatory with their girlish pranks, of which the mildest 
consisted in putting ink into the holy-water stoups and run- 
ning through the holy women’s dormitory with a pack of 
little, barking dogs. On this occasion some of the nuns 
sprained their ankles pursuing their charges. 

If mortification of the flesh helps to make saints there 
should have been many canonisations at St. Mary’s with 
special haloes for the intransigeant damsels who had helped 
towards obtaining especially glorious ones for their unhappy 
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keepers; who must have been heartily thankful when by a 
merciful Providence the Mesdames Hortense and Sidonia 
were removed to Chelles once more at their own request. 
Here Mazarin made a determined attempt to abduct his 
wife, but was foiled by the Abbess for reasons best known 
to herself. 

King Louis at last intervened, and the Duke was reconciled 
to his Duchess. They managed to live peaceably by dint 
of seeing cach other as little as possible, which in the 
enormous Palais Mazarin was not difficult. Then the 
Duke cancelled a stage-performance on a Sunday, which 
so exasperated his wife that she again left him. Mazarin 
instituted proceedings for the restitution of conjugal rights. 

Meanwhile the fugitive had got as far as Nancy, when 
she fell and hurt her knee. She was still limping badly 
when she reached the home near Rome of her sister Marie, 
Princess Colonna. 

Marie’s companionship was most congenial to Hortense, 
who remained with her until the Princess, fired by her 
example, left her husband and fled to Paris. 

With an allowance of 2,400 livres from King Louis, 
Hortense now settled in Chambery to write her Memoirs 
with the assistance of a gallant named César Vicard. This 
person—who called himself the Abbé de St. Real—was 
madly in love with her and shared her secluded life until 
it—or he—palled on her. Then, an invitation to visit England 
arriving opportunely, Hortense decided to accept it. She 
had in England a kinswoman—no less a personage than 
Mary of Modena. 

After a series of extremely variegated adventures, Hortense 
landed at Torbay. Dressed as a man, booted and spurred, 
and lovelier than ever (though in her twenty-ninth year) 
she rode to London. She still limped, as a result of her 
accident; but soon recovered, and the King was only too 
pleased to see her. His pleasure was apparent to all. Among 
the State Papers is a curious MS. purporting to be the 
conversation of certain people at a Coffee-House in London. 
One of these remarks that “the reception of this duchess 
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at court does afford notable matter for politick reflections, 
even out of a Coffee-House.” Another suggests that the 
Mazarin’s great beauty, quality and adroitness “seem to 
furnish occasion for apprehending a greater power over 
the King, if once he come to love her, than any other of his 
mistresses ever had.” 

To which a third objects: ‘‘ They are fools, in my opinion, 
who say that. For since our good king, with all his good 
parts, hath a weak side towards women, as Henri IV, 
your glorious King and his grandfather, I think it much 
more honourable for Great Britain to have its monarch 
subdued by a famous Roman dame than by an obscure 
damsel of Little Britain, or by a frisking comedian.* And 
for point of expense, no woman was ever likely to be so 
cheap a mistress to the king as she who having fair preten- 
sions to great sums of money due to her, if he be able to 
pay her grace well it is likely she will have contentment. 
And who will blame his Majesty to take his pennyworth, 
if he can, out of so fine a creature? And a duchess already 
to his hand. No small convenience!” 

In this gossiping squib a Frenchman has the last word. 

“The Mazarin is so charming,” he says, “that if the 
King only kisses her once, it will be all over with Ports- 
mouth.” 

No doubt to a great many people that was a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. Certainly no one expected the 
King to resist the most beautiful woman in Europe. Nor 
did he. Once more he fell a victim to the wonderful eyes 
which had enslaved him in his youth. But they had been 
the eyes of a child then—now they were a woman’s. 

Old Evremond has described those eyes for us. ‘“‘Even 
an artist could not determine the colour,” he raves. “Neither 
blue nor grey, nor altogether black, they have the sweetness 
of biue, the gaiety of grey, and above all the fire of the 
black. . . . There are none in the world so sweet, none 
so serious and so grave when her thoughts are occupied 
with any serious subject.” One gathers that the Governor 

1The Duchess of Portsmouth. *Nell Gwyn. 
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of Duck Island rather admired the Mazarin’s eyes! More- 
over he defied anybody to deny that her skin was not 
“‘whiter than the driven snow.” 

King Charles’s interest in this siren so perturbed the 
Duchess of Portsmouth that her second child was born 
dead. She had grown to love her royal lover, and had not 
philosophy enough to share him with a newcomer. She 
asked permission to retire to Bath to recuperate after her 
confinement, and the King, who never cared for sick folk, 
was only too willing to let her go. In her absence he con- 
soled himself with “Mistrisnelle” and Hortense to an 
extent which moved the former to announce her intention 
to invest in a complete suit of armour, for she felt sure she 
would need protection when Louise returned. 

When the French mistress came home, she found that 
she was distinctly de trop. Charles, though not as yet 
Hortense’s declared lover, was visiting her frequently and 
himself supplying the allowance refused by Louis. On 
August 6th, Courtin wrote an amusing letter describing 
a visit he had just paid to the disconsolate Louise. 


“Elle m’ouvrit son ceur en présence de deux filles qui sont d 
elle. Ces deux filles étaient contre la muraille, les yeux baisses. 
La Maitresse versait un torrent de larmes. Les soupirs et les 
sanglots coupaient ses paroles. Enfin jamais spectacle ne m'a 
paru plus triste ni plus touchant.” 

To which Louivois callously replied: “Za scéne de la 
signora adolorada a assez diverti sa Majesté.” 


Hortense, on her first arrival in England, stayed at St. 
James's Palace until the Duke of York found it more 
politic to place at her disposal a house recently purchased 
by him in the Park. Here he and his wife visited their 
kinswoman; which gave Portsmouth (whom they never 
deigned to visit) occasion to remark that though they 
spurned fer they were not too nice to entertain a disreputable 
family connection; whereupon James, who could not afford 
to quarrel with the formidable Louise, called on her—and 
precipitated the very quarrel he had striven to avoid. 
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Out of this unlucky visit arose a situation not without 
its effect on the destinies of the Stuarts. The Duke and 
Duchess found the King at the Duchess of Portsmouth’s; 
and left him there, dressing for a State Ball. That evening, 
at the Ball, Queen Katharine turned her back on Mary of 
Modena; an expression of her disapproval of the French 
mistress which created friction between James and Louise, 
but for whose influence over the King, the Heir-Presumptive 
might have defied the malice of his enemies, From that 
moment the Duchess intrigued against him and heated 
new cabals to put him out of the successton, Shafisbury, 
aware of her ambitions for her son, Charles Lennox, art- 
fully fostered these by flattcring the mother with hopes 
that, in default of a legitimate heir, Parliament might be 
induced to settle the crown on her son. 

So the merry game went on! Of all the scraglio Louise 
scems to have been the most disturbed by the arrival of 
Hortense. Her Latin subtlety, which had hitherto enabled 
La Belle Bretonne to win and keep the whiphand over her 
rivals, warned her that the Italian's cunning would prove 
more Machiavellian than her own did Hortense choose 
to exert herself, Impish “Mistrisnclle” went into mourning 
again—this time in sorrow for the Frenchwoman’s imminent 
downfall. 

The Lady did not wait to be deposed. Within the next 
fortnight she dismissed herself, temporarily, on the excuse 
that she wished to visit her children at school in France. 

Ruvigny duly warned Pomponnc that the Duchess of 
Cleveland was coming to Paris, and proposed that as a 
delicate compliment to his Britannic Majesty, the purty 
should be exempt from custom-house duties. The franchise 
was granted, but in terms which vexed Barbara’s proud 
spirit. She showed the official passport to Charles and 
ordered him to complain because she was not therein 
described as a cousin of King Louis! Charles, less amenable 
than of yore, and anxious for her to be gone, refused to 
interfere. The Lady tore up the passport and stamped 
on it. 
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“Zounds!” she cried. “I had rather pay twice the money 
than swallow such an insult!” 

Eventually, however, the august traveller embarked with 
a retinue of forty servants, twenty coach and saddle horses, 
and other light baggage—all of which, thanks to a further 
hint conveyed by Ruvigny, was allowed to pass the customs 
duty-free; an important concession for a lady who was, 
de facto, flecing from her creditors. 

Whitehall was more peaceful without Barbara. But her 
daughter Anne, now Countess of Sussex, conceived an 
inordinate affection for Hortense, who was more often in 
the girl’s lodging there than in her own house. It was, for 
his Majesty, a most convenient friendship, Lady Sussex 
had her mother’s old apartments, immediately above, and 
by a private staircase communicating with, the King’s. 
What more natural than that his Majesty should spend 
many hours with his daughter? If the child’s great friend, 
the Duchess of Mazarin, came frisking across the Park to 
visit her, who knew whether the King was present or 
not? 

No one knew, except Mr. Chiffinch—that pattern Page 
of the Backstairs who knew everything—but plenty of 
people guessed. Sussex objected to his wife’s friendship 
with the lesbian Hortense. The Lady ordered Anne to 
join her in Paris, Louise hurried back to London. 

A most terrific explosion was expected; but the tact of 
Courtin, the most popular of the three French Ambassadors 
then in London, averted it. The Duchess of Portsmouth 
had sworn never to break bread with the Duchess of Mazarin, 
and it was difficult to bring the jealous nymphs under the 
same roof. Gallic wit accomplished what Charles, dis- 
bursing largesse, had been unable to achieve. Courtin 
made a feast at his house, to which he invited the two 
duchesses without telling either the other would be there. 
After supper he contrived, as if by accident, to lock them 
in a room together. It was a perilous experiment with the 
fiery Latin temperament, but “nothing succeeds like 
success.” Released, the rivals emerged intact, laughing 
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heartily, and went skipping downstairs hand-in-hand, to 
the wonder of beholders.* 

The peace thus strangely made was still more strangely 
kept. Hortense and Louise were seen driving together in 
the Park. Before each other’s faces, they were bosom- 
friends—apart, who knows? Courtin, perhaps, when he 
took occasion to remark in a despatch to Pomponne that 
he had never been in a country “in which women are 
so prone to backbite each other, as in England.” 

It was only when Hortense fell in love elsewhere, that 
Charles returned to his allegiance to Louise. In the interval 
she visited her native land and was there received as if she 
had been a royal personage. 

“Nothing,” wrote St. Simon in his Memoirs, “was ever 
seen to equal the manner in which she was received even 
by the religious world. Once the duchess went to the grand 
féte at the Capuchins in the Ruc St. Honore, and the 
monks, having learnt of her presence, came out in procession 
. . . in the manner in which they greet the Queen; which 
threw her into a strange confusion.” 

Louise visited her duchy of Aubigny, and reached 
Bourbonne-les-Bains, her destination, in the middle of 
May. There she met The Lady, and a satirist described 
the meeting, with the ghost of Jane Shore (a spectre which 
seemed always to intrude into Barbara’s affairs) as a 
shadowy third. In the poem Jane introduces herself to 
the rivals as 


“A woman of egregious fame, 
And, like you two, I gloried in my shame.” 


The French King’s reception of Louise revealed her 
importance in his eyes, and when she returned to London, 
King Charles and his ministers treated her with more 
consideration than they had shown her for some time. 
Hortense Mazarin’s pension was cut off, ostensibly because 
she was flirting with the Prince of Monaco, who had arrived 
here on a visit. Even the Duke of York flattered the Duchess 


1 Forneron. 
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of Portsmouth by asking her advice in the matter of his 
daughter Anne’s marriage to Prince George of Denmark. 
King Charles, during an illness which endangered his 
mistress’s life, attended her devotedly, and received the 
Ambassadors from Morocco in her apartments. 

But the English never changed their uncompromising 
attitude towards the French mistress. Under her portrait 
in Whitehall an unknown hand recorded the nation’s 
opinion of her in the following doggerel: 


“Who can on this picture look 
And not straite be wonderstruck 
That such a sneaking, dowdy thing? 
Should make a beggar of a king? 


Three happy nations turn to tears 

And all their former love to feares. 
Ruin the great, and raise the small, 
Yet will by turns betray them all. 
Lowly born, and meanly bred* 

Yet of this nation is the head; 

For half Whitehall make her their court, 
Though t’other half make her their sport. 
Monmouth’s fame, Jeffery’s advance, 
Foe to England, spy to France; 

False and foolish, proud and bold; 
Ugly, as you see, and old; 

In a word, her mighty grace 

Is—in all things but her face.” 


1 Of whom Charles said: “I have tried him dr drunk, and I have tried him 
sober—and drunk or sober, there is nothing in him. 

1 This was distinctly a libel. Voltaire, who saw Louise at the age of seventy, 
declared she was beautiful even then. 

* Another libel. For Portsmouth’s parentage see p. 187 note. 


XXHI 
The lady doth protest too much, methinks! 


BARBARA was now only five years on the sunny side of 
forty, and the bogey of Old Age began to assume proportions 
so alarming that, given Faust’s opportunity, she would 
doubtless have clinched the matter without a moment's 
hesitation, could she have hoodwinked the Devil into giving 
her eternal youth in exchange for that worthless asset, 
her soul. Something had to be done to propitiate the unseen 
powers; and The Lady’s first act on arriving in the capital 
of Le Roi Soleil was praiseworthy enough. She presented 
£1,000 to the Blue Nuns in the Rue Charenton, to whose 
care she had committed her youngest daughter. 

Having thus compounded with her apology for a con- 
science Barbara cast about her for distraction, and had no 
difficulty in finding it. She was still beautiful in her dark, 
odalisque way, and though the ladies of Paris refused to 
meet her,! she had on her previous visit made not a few 
friends among the gentlemen. 

One of these was the Archbishop of Paris, Harlay de 
Champvalon, a prelate so depraved that the populace 
followed and hooted him on his nocturnal adventures.* 
When intercourse with this unreverend gentleman palled, 
The Lady turned to the Chevalier de Chantillon, captain 
in the Duc d’Orleans’ guard; a penniless, mannerless 
scamp who lived on his good looks. Whilst paying this 
gentleman to entertain her, the duchess intrigued with the 
English Ambassador, Ralph Montagu; who, jealous of his 
handsome rival, intercepted certain flaming love-letters 


} Lady Chaworth to Lord Roos, May 4th, 1676. 

® He had one other claim to notoriety. He imprisoned for years the devout 
Madame de Guyon, who (however erroneous her Quietism) was a saintly 
woman, pure-minded to a degree that shamed the court of Louis XIV. 
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from Barbara to the Chevalier, and sent them to King 
Charles, whilst still keeping on more than friendly terms 
with the writer. 

That this friendship with Montagu was not so onesided 
as The Lady afterwards averred, a few of her notes to 
him testify. The first incidentally reveals her better side 
—her prompt response to any hint of suffering in a child. 


“ Friday. 

“Befor I reseved yours I was in expectation of seeing 
you todaye, but the ocation that hinders your comming 
I am extreamly sorry for, being realy and kindly con- 
sarned for you and all that relates to you. I doe ashuer 
you I am as much afflicted for your Garl’s? illness as 
if she ware my own, and shall be as unease till I heare 
she is better; I was yesterday at Paris, but not having 
the Pleausher of seeing you thar made me dislik it more 
than ever.”’* 


A second note is enigmatic, and the spelling does not 
render it less so. 


“ Tuesday. 
“TI will yeld the discret part to you thoue not the other 
notwithstanding the but, I doe ashuer you the ten days 
will be more grivos to me than to you.’’® 


In a third note, which possibly sheds light on the preced- 
ing, we find the writer exercising that circumspection which, 
in one of her early letters to Chesterfield, she had hinted 
the gossiping tendencies of the world should induce in the 
truly cautious. 


“ Thursday. 
“I was realy soe ill yesterday That I was forced to 
keep my bed; although you had advised me to the 
contrary, and this morning the doctor has binn heare 


1 Anne, Montagu’s dai iter, born 1 She recovered, 
1 Alle Memos wught 774. She reo 
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and orders me physicke. I feare you don’t approve of 
what he gives, but for a thousand reasons I must take 
it sooner than that which you know will do me more 
good. I finde you intended me a visite yesterdaye, you 
are in the right sometimes to make a formall visite, for 
other wayes it looks affected and people will beleeve 
we meet in private. My Deare, I don’t know if you will 
forgive me for refusing this daye to see you. Farewell, 
and be sure nobody is soe well in my thoughts. 


ope 


In May, 1678, the duchess came back to England on 
a short visit. Her purpose was to break off the match 
between Arlington’s daughter and her son Henry, for 
whom she had in mind a more ambitious project, namely 
“to wed him to a spurious daughter of France.”* But 
the King insisted on the previous contract, and the marriage 
was duly solemnised in September. 

John Evelyn, who had been present at the formal betrothal 
of Henry to Isabella, Arlington’s only daughter, (‘a sweet 
child if ever there was any”) took no great joy in this match. 
The King, present on the former occasion, was again present 
when the solemn contract entered into by a boy of cleven 
and a girl of five, was duly ratified. The wedding ceremony 
was performed at Whitehall by the Bishop of Rochester. 
“This sweetest, hopefullest, most beautiful child and most 
virtuous,” wailed Evelyn, ‘‘was sacrificed to a boy that 
had been rudely bred. I pray God the sweet child find it 
to her advantage.” Thus honest John, in his disgust, piled 
up his superlatives. He stayed to supper, however, which 
seems to have mellowed him, for he afterwards expressed 
to his Diary a hope that the Duke of Grafton might emerge 
from his sea-training ‘“‘a plain, useful and robust officer; 
and, were he polished, a tolerable person.” 

When Evelyn saw Isabella again he declared she had 
become more beautiful, if possible, and full of virtue and 
sweetness. She was by that time the mother of a fine boy, 

3 Additional MSS. 1 Newsletter, June 25th, 1678. 
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Charles, who as the second Duke of Grafton was known 
as “Booby Grafton.” As Lord Chamberlain he was instru- 
mental in obtaining the Laureateship for Cibber, and one 
of the many scathing epigrams against that appointment 
contains the following reference to him: 


“Tell me if you can, which did the worse, 
Caligula or Gr—on’s Gr—ce? 
That made a Consul of a Horse 
And this a Laureate of an Ass?” 


This rather stupid grandson of The Lady’s almost became 
a link between her and the House of Hanover, when he 
fell in love with the daughter of George II. Though he 
was old enough to be her grandfather, the maiden recipro- 
cated and contrived to lose herself in his company for 
hours out hunting; which greatly disturbed her mother. 

As free of speech as his grandmother the duke is alleged 
to have replied to Queen Caroline, when she asked if he 
thought she did not love her husband: ‘‘G—d! Madam! 
If I were King of France I’d soon find out whether you 
did or no!” 

Mr. Evelyn, who hated Barbara and considered her son, 
the first duke, to be a chip of the old block, would not 
forgive him either for marrying his little favourite, or for 
being the son of the woman he did not hesitate to call 
the “Curse of our Nation.” 

That “Curse,” at the wedding supper, sat rather uneasily 
between the bride and King Charles. His Majesty, as 
always on such occasions, was affability incarnate; but his 
unruly duchess had every reason to believe that he was 
keeping a rod in pickle for her. 

Tn no respect was this visit of Barbara’s a success. Charles 
received her ungraciously. He had had her watched during 
her residence in France, and had no reason to believe her 
when she represented herself as having worn the white 
flower of a blameless life ever since she left him. Moreover 
his own affairs were at a crisis. The enemies of James were 
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pressing his Majesty to acknowledge Monmouth as his heir, 
though Charles said roundly he would rather see the youth 
hanged. There was much talk of a Black Box in which it 
was said lay hidden the marriage-lines of Lucy Walter and 
himself. 

To silence these rumours, the King made a solemn 
declaration in Council to the effect that he had never 
been married to any save his present wife. But nobody 
was satisfied, until Charles persuaded his brother tem- 
porarily to leave England. 

All things considered, The Lady had chosen an inauspi- 
cious moment to reappear at Court, and she returned to 
France in no happy frame of mind, only to find fresh 
trouble awaiting her. In her absence Ralph Montagu had 
transferred his attentions to her daughter, Lady Sussex, 
whom, as we have already noted, Barbara had summoned. 
to France in order to separate her from Hortense Mazarin. 
Before her grace left for England she placed the little Coun- 
tess in the care of the Abbess of Conflans, outside Paris, 
At Montagu’s instigation the bird had flown to the Convent 
of the Holy Sepulchre in the Rue Neuve de Belle-chassc, 
within Paris. That the Ambassador was only acting on the 
King’s secret instructions The Lady was, of course, unaware, 
Nor did she know that her own love-letters to de Chantilion 
were in the King’s possession. This in part accounted for 
his Majesty’s coolness during her recent visit. Though 
indifferent to his ex-mistress, Charles could still be roused 
to a fury of possessiveness when he found her equally 
indifferent to himself. 

The Lady, thoroughly scared, sought safety in confession 
and recrimination. In an explosive letter, which was the 
direct result of an ulcerated conscience, she revealed to 
the King much which (but for the fact that he knew it 
already) must have brought a smile to his cynical lips, 
Since, however, Barbara was not aware that he knew any- 
thing about her peccadilloes, the following letter may be 
considered in reality to be as naive as on the surface it 
appears. In it the only item of news, so far as Charles was 
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concerned, was the duchess’s revelation of Montagu’s 
perfidy in regard to a small commission of a private nature. 
The King had desired his Ambassador to seek in Paris 
that astrologer who in the past had foretold his Restoration; 
and Montagu had found him—with what result The Lady 
shall tell us. 


“Paris, Tuesday. 18. /78. 

“TI was never so surprised in my holle lifetime as I 
was at my coming hither to find my Lady Sussex gone 
from my house and monestry where I left her and this 
Letter from her which I now send you the Copy of. I 
never in my holle lifetime heard of such a Government 
of herself as that she has had since I went into England. 
She has never been in the monestry two daies together, 
but every day gone out with the Em’, and has often 
Jayen four daies together at my house and sent for her 
meat to the Em’, he being with her till five o’clock 
in the morning, they two shut up alone together and 
would not let my Maitre d’Hotel wait nor any of my 
servants, only the Em’. This has made so great a noise 
in Paris, that she is now the holle discours. I am so 
much afflicted that I can hardly write this for crying, 
to see a child that I doated on as I did on her, should 
make me so ill a return and join with the worst of men 
to ruine me. For sure never any malice was like the 
Emb” that only because I would not answer to his love 
and the opportunities he made me, was resolved to ruin 
me. I hope your Majesty will yet have that justice and 
consideration for me that tho I have done a foolish 
action you will not let me be ruined by this abominable 
man. I do confesse to you that I did write a foolish letter 
to the Chevalier de Chantillon, which Letter I sent 
enclosed to Madame de Pallas and sent hers in a package 
I sent to my Lady Sussex by Sir Henry Tychborne 
which letter she has either given to the Emb’ or else he 
had it by his man to whom Sir Harry Tychborne gave 
it, not finding my Lady Sussex. But as yet I do not know 
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which of the waies he had it; but I shall know as soon as 
T have spoken with Sir Harry Tychborne. But the letter 
he has, and J doubt not that he has either sent or will 
send it to you. Now all I have to say for myselfe is, that 
you know, as to Love, one is not mistrisse of oneself, 
and that you ought not to be offended with me, all 
things of this nature is at an end with you and I, so 
that I would do you no prejudice; nor will you, I hope, 
follow the advice of this ill man, who in his heart, I 
know, hates you, and were it not for his interest would 
ruin you too, if he could; for he has neither confidence 
nor honour, and has several times told me that in his 
heart he despised you and your brother, and that for 
his part he wishes with all his heart that the Parliament 
would send you both to travel; for you are a dull govern- 
able fool, and the Duke a wilful fool, so that it was better 
to have you than him, but that you always choose a 
bigger beast than yourself to govern you, and when I 
was to come over he brought me two Letters to bring 
to you, which he read both to me before he sealed them. 
The one was a man’s that he said you had great faith 
in, for that he had several times foretold things to you 
that were of consequence, and that you believed him 
in all things like a Changeling as you are. And that now 
he had sent you word that in a few months the King of 
France or his son were threatened with death, or a great 
fit of sickness, in which they would be in so great danger 
if they did not die and that therefore he counselled you 
to defer any resolutions of a peace until some months 
were past, for that, if it happened, would make a great 
change in France. 

“The Emb’ after he had read this to me said, ‘the 
good of this is,’ says he, ‘that I can do what I wish with 
this man; for he is poor, and a good sum of money will 
make him write whatever I will.’ So he proposed to 
me that he and I shall join together in the ruining my 
Lord Keeper and the Duchess of Portsmouth, which 
might be done thus. This man, though he was infirm 
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and ill, should go into England; and there, after having 
been a little time to sollicit you for money, for that you 
were so base that tho’ you employed him you let him 
starve, so that he was obliged to give him £50 and that 
the man had wrote several times to you for moncy, 
*O,’ says he, ‘when he is in England he shall tell the 
King things that he shall foresee will infallibly ruin him; 
and so with those to be removed, as having an Ill Star 
that would be unfortunate to you, if they were not 
removed.’ But if that were done, he was confident you 
would have the gloriousest reign that ever was. ‘This,’ 
says he, ‘I am sure I can order so as to bring it to a good 
effect if you will. In the meantime I will try to get 
Secretary Coventry's place, which he has a mind to part 
with but not to Sir William Temple, because he is the 
Treasurer’s creature; and he hates the Treasurer, and 
T have also employed my sister + to talk with Mr. Cook, 
and to send him to engage Mr. Coventry not to promise 
it as yet, and he has assured my Lady Hervey he will 
not, and my Lord Treasurer’s Lady and Mr. Bertie 
are both of them desirous that I should have it, and when 
T have it I will be damned if I do not quickly get to be 
Lord Treasurer, and then you and your Children shali 
find such a friend as never was. And for the King I 
will find a way to furnish him so easily with money for 
his pocket and his wenches, that we will quickly out 
Bab May,? and have the King by the nose.’ I when I 
had heard him out told him I thanked him, but that I 
would not meddle in any such thing, and that for my 
part I had no malice to my Lady Portsmouth or the 
Treasurer, and therefore would never be in any plot 
to destroy them; but that I found the character the 
world gave of him was true, that the Devil was not more 
designing than he was, and that I wondered at it, for that 
sure all these things working in his brain must make 
him very uneasy, and would at Jast make him mad. 


2 Anne, Lady Hervey. 
* Baptist May, Keeper of the Privy Purse. 
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“°Tis possible you may think I say all this out of 
malice. ’Tis true he has urged me beyond all patience. 
But what I tell you here is most true, and I will take the 
Sacrament of it whenever you please. “Tis certain I 
would not have been so base as to have informed against 
him for what he said before me, had he not provoked 
me to do it in the violent way he has. There is no ill 
thing that he has not done to me, and that without 
any provocation of mine but that I would not love 
him. 

“Now as to what relates to my daughter Sussex and 
her behaviour to me, I must confesse that affects me 
beyond expression, and will do much more, if what she 
has done be by your orders, tho’ I have an entire sub- 
mission to your Will, and will not complain of whatever 
you inflict upon me, yet I cannot think you would have 
brought matters to this exiremity with me, and not have 
it in your nature to do cruel things to anything living. 
I hope therefore you will not begin with me, and if the 
Emb* has not reccived his orders from you, that you will 
severely reprehend him for this inhuman proceeding. 
Besides he has done what you ought to be very angry 
with him for, for he has been with the King of France, 
and told him that he had intercepted letters of mine 
by your order, who had been informed that there was 
a kindness between me and the Chevalier de Chantillon, 
and therefore you bid him take a course in it, and stop 
my letters; which accordingly he has done, and that you 
upon this ordered him to take my children from me, 
and never to have any regard to mee in anything, and 
that if he would oblige your Majesty he would forbid 
the Chevalier de Chantillon ever seeing me upon the 
displeasure of his losing his place and being forbid the 
Court, for that he was sure you expected this from him. 
Upon which the King told him that he could not do any- 
thing of this nature, for that it was a private matter, 
and not for him to take notice of, and that he could not 
imagine that you ought to be angry, or indeed be at all 
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concerned, for that all the world knew that now all things 
of Gallantry were at an end between you and I. That 
being so, and so public, he did not sce why you should 
be offended at my loving anybody, that it was a thing 
so common nowadays to have a Gallant, that he did 
not wonder at anything of this nature. And when he 
saw the King take the thing thus, he told him that if 
he would not be severe to the Chevalier de Chantillon 
upon your account he supposed he would be upon his 
own for that in the Letters he had intercepted he found 
that the Chevalier de Chantillon proposed to me the 
engaging of you in the marriage of the Dauphin and 
Mademoiselle 1 and that was my great business in Eng- 
land. That before I went over I had spoke to him of the 
thing and would have engaged him in it, but that he 
refused it, for that he very well knew the indifference 
you had, whether it was or no, and how little you cared 
how Mademoiselle married. That since I went into 
England it was possible I might engage someone or 
other in this matter to press it on you, but that he knew 
very well that in your heart you cared not whether it 
‘was or no, this business setting on foot by the Chevalier. 
Upon which the King told him that if he would show 
him any letters of the Chevalier de Chantillon to that 
purpose he should know what he had to say to him, 
but that till he saw those letters he would not punish 
him without a proof for what he did. Upon which the 
Emb* showed him a Letter which he pretended one 
part of it was a Double Entendre. The King said he 
could not see that there was anything relating to it, 
and so left him and said to a person that was there, 
‘Sure the Emb* was the worst man that ever was, for 
because my Lady Cleveland would not love him he 
strives to ruin her the basest in the world; and would 
have me to sacrifice the Chevalier de Chantillon to his 
revenge; which I should not do till I have better proofs 
of his having meddled in the marriage of the Dauphin 
1 Marie Louise, daughter of Philippe of Orleans and Henriette of England. 
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and Mademoiselle, than any yet that the Emb' has 

shown me.’ 

“This methinkes is what you cannot but be offended 
at; and I hope you will be offended with him, for his 
whole proceeding to me, and let the World see that you 
will never countenance the actions of so base a man. 

“TI had forgot to tell you that he told the King of 
France that many people had reported that he? made 
love to me but that there was nothing of it, for he had 
too much respect for you to think of any such thing. 

“As for the Lady Sussex, I hope you will think of 
it to send for her over, for she is now mightily discoursed 
of for the Emb*. If you will not believe me in this, make 
enquiry into the thing, and you will find it to be true. 

“I have desired Mr. Kemble to give you this letter, 
and to discourse with you more at large upon this matter, 
to know your resolution or whether I may expect that 
justice and goodness from you that all the world does. 
I promise you that for my conduct it shall be such as 
that you nor nobody shall have occasion to blame me. 
And I hope you will be just in what you said to me, 
which was at my House, when you told me you had Letters 
of mine, you said: Madam, all that I will ask of you 
for your own sake is to live so in the future as to make 
the least noise you can, and I care not who you love. 
O, this noise that is, had never been, had it not been for 
the Ambassador's Malice. 

“TI cannot forbear once more saying, I hope you will 
not gratify his malice in my ruin.” ? 

To this strange assortment of half truths and complete 
lies, the King returned a satisfactory answer, ordering the 
errant Countess of Sussex to return to London. On receipt 
of the order, Anne, true daughter of her mother, flew into 
a rage, passed rapidly to gibbering hysterics, and refused 
to see her mother, who complained to her old flame, the 
Archbishop of Paris. 


‘ite, Montagu, The Lady's plethora of pronouns is very confusing! 
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At a subsequent interview between Lady Sussex and 
her mother’s confidential woman, Mrs. Pidgeon, Montagu 
was present; and he informed the envoy that he had good 
reason for all he had done, and that if the King knew all, 
his wrath would fall, not on himself (Montagu) but on the 
duchess. History was repeating itself, if the Ambassador 
was telling the truth, when he declared he was charged 
by the King to remove Anne from her mother’s care, because 
as the King’s daughter, it was not fit for her to live with 
“‘a woman so infamous as my Lady Duchess.” Even so 
had James, now Duke of Monmouth, been removed from 
Lucy Walter! 

Montagu added a significant hint about certain letters 
in his Majesty’s possession; and Mrs. Pidgeon, outwardly 
unruffled, returned to her mistress very little wiser than 
she came. 

The Lady, however, did not give way any more willingly 
than poor Lucy had done. She appealed to Caxsar when 
her daughter still flatly refused to obey her orders. 

In a letter in which syntax and orthography went whistling 
down the wind, Barbara implored Charles to recall the 
damsel, or, better still, send her to Port Royal, a convent 
in which she could be more strictly kept under the eye of 
a Mother Superior more austere than the Abbess of the 
institution in which this seventeenth-century Bright Young 
Person was disporting herself. 


“She has mayd a great many fyn clothes,” wrote 
Anne’s indignant mother, ‘‘and tacken thre weemen to 
wayt on her and a swise} to stand at her Parloyer dore 
. - . and she is tacking more footmen, for as yeat she has 
but one. All pepell visite her and the Embassador and 
others caryes consorts of musicke everyday to entertain 
her, so that the holle discores of this place is of nothing 
but of her, and she must be ruend if you do not tacke 
som spedy cores with her.” * 

This cri du ceur moved Charles to issue a peremptory 
command, and the Countess returned to England. 
1A Swiss. " Additional MSS. 
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To the King’s belated gesture of parental authority, The 
Lady replied in gushing terms. She even went so far as 
to forgive her daughter, partly because she herself was 
(or so she said) “a good christien” but chiefly because 
Anne was “the King’s own Child” (2 statement open to 
doubt!) and she could hate nothing of his. 


“TI doubt not,” she vociferated, “that the Embassador 
will invent a thousand lyes to write to you of me, but,” 
she added with a robust optimism which her corres- 
pondent could hardly have shared, “beleve me uppon 
my word, if they tell truth they can have nothing to 
say of my conduct for I have both before I went into 
England and since I came back lived with that resarved- 
ness and honnor that had you yourself market me owet 
a lyfe I am sure you would have ordered it so and had it 
not binne for that seely Leter his malis could not have 
had a pretext to have blasted me.” ? 


That important point settled, The Lady, by her very 
blatancy incapable of dissimulation, descended to tactics 
which may have seemed to her Machiavellian, but which, 
thanks to that same quality of blatancy, defeated their 
own ends. 


“Thoes leters,” she added, “can never be knowen 
but by him and my Lady Sussex. Pray if your Ma” 
has them, send them to me that I may see if they ar 
all and the originals, if not I bege of you to oblige them 
to deliver them to you for I know not what ill use they 
may make of them or wether the Embassador’s malis 
may not forge leters I never writ. If you will let me 
see thoes you have I will acquaint you wether or no they 
be all.” ? 


The King was far too old a hand at diplomacy to part 
with evidence so valuable. Montagu came to London to 
defend himself and was ostracized by the court. In revenge 

1 Additional MSS. 4 Ibid. 
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he revealed his knowledge of a document more damning 
than any of the artless epistles of Barbara. In 1677 Charles 
had bidden Lord Danby write to the Ambassador at Ver- 
sailles (Montagu himself) a letter in which his Britannic 
Majesty, though pledged by the terms of the Triple Alliance 
to assist Holland against France, offered to remain neutral 
and to recall his troops from Flanders, in return for a subsidy 
of £300,000 for three years. 

This despatch (endorsed by the King: This is writ by 
my order. C.R.) Montagu laid before a horrified House of 
Commons. Danby was impeached. Montagu resigned his 
post. Robert Spencer, who took his place in Paris as 
Ambassador, improved the shining hour by flattering the 
Duchess of Cleveland who had proved, in her encounter 
with his predecessor, that she was still powerful with his 
Majesty. 

Indeed The Lady so far retained her influence over that 
easy-going monarch that her position as his ex-mistress 
was little less lucrative than that of the reigning sultana. 
Louise had £10,000 a year out of the wine-licences; but 
to smooth the ruffled plumage of Barbara after the struggle 
with Montagu, Charles had to grant her £25,000, and 
Lord Essex, in protest, resigned from the Treasury rather 
than pay it. 


XXIV 


“Things have turned out ill, But had I been well 
served, I might have made a good business of it." 
Charles I. 


Tae tragical farce of Charles II’s life was drawing to a 
close. In youth he had lived fast and furiously, and long 
before he was forty, his dark eyes had a weary look, the 
hair under his great black periwig was “mighty grey,” 
as Pepys noticed. It was snow-white now, and the gypsy 
face was furrowed with innumerable lines, The marks of 
debauchery? No, not entirely. 

Charles was never the Roi Faineant that novelists delight 
to portray. Naturally active in mind and body, he could 
not enjoy being idle. The amount of work he crowded 
into each day was incredible—and it was real, hard work 
too. He, who in exile could never be induced to look at 
the despatches his Chancellor brought him, now read them 
all, and answered them in the clear, flowing hand which 
is so unmistakable, and so easy to decipher. It would have 
surprised his ministers of State most unpleasantly had they 
known half the King knew about them. He made it his 
business to know everything. Sitting for hours at his desk 
he went through the nation’s accounts as carefully as a 
money-lender balancing his books. The King marked 
how this man peculated, and that one was hopelessly 
inefficient to deal with matters of finance. More than 
once, when the national accounts shewed an alarming 
deficit, Charles came to the rescue with funds from his own 
store. History does not give him credit for that, but his 
Private accounts prove it. . . . The money spent on his 
mistresses was in all cases derived from sources which in 
the ordinary way were considered as the King’s perquisites; 
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and even the sums received by the Duchesses of Cleveland 
and Portsmouth were but a fraction in comparison with 
all Charles secretly surrendered to the nation out of an 
income which never touched anything like the revenue 
he was supposed to have received. His faithful Commons 
kept him very short. They promised big sums, but actually 
paid far less. For this reason the King was constantly in 
debt, which worried him because—and here is another 
facet in his character which history does not suffer to 
shine—he preferred, when possible, to keep faith with his 
creditors. It was not always or even often possible; but 
the King did his best. It is a stigma on his memory that 
he applied to Louis for funds—but it was a case of “take 
the cash and let the credit go!” 

Those pressing accounts and despatches alone were 
enough to fill a man’s day; but this “idle” King had other 
business to occupy his working-hours. There were ceaseless 
Council-Meetings to attend, foreign ambassadors to be 
received, and a diversity of creatures thronging the ante- 
rooms waiting for audiences. His Majesty was accessible 
to all, and listened courteously to their complaints, even 
though some were mad, and many mere adventurers, 
malcontents who hoped “by talking loud against the Court 

. to have their mouths stopped by places or prefer- 
ment.” ? 

No wonder that when he could snatch some breathing- 
space the King walked so fast that only his little dogs 
could keep up with him! He had to make the most of his 
brief hour’s respite. 

Here is an account of an average day in the indefatigable 
King’s life. Up before dawn to take a short holiday in 
his yacht, he sailed through a gale and reached Plymouth 
at 6 o’clock next morning, soaked to the skin, to receive 
the loyal addresses of the Mayor and Corporation. He then 
changed his wet clothes, breakfasted, and walked all round 
the fortifications, returning to write despatches until noon. 
These finished, he knighted the leading officials, and in the 
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evening went shooting at Saltash. And that was his 
holiday! 

Another holiday—at Newmarket—is described in a letter 
from Sir Nicholas Armorer to Lord Thomond: 


“The King is highly pleased with all his Newmarket 
recreations; by candlelight yesterday morning, and this 
morning, hunting the hare; this afternoon he hawks and 
courses with the greyhounds; to Norwich to-morrow, on 
Monday here again.” 


The King was a superb horseman and a good judge of 
horseflesh. His stud included ‘Blue Cap,” ‘“Tankot,” 
“Dragon,” “Cork,” “Roan,” “Mouse,” ‘“Postboy,” and 
“Woodcock.” On the firstnamed he rode in 1675 “three 
heats and a course,” and won the Plate. It was his last race. 

To return to his labours—as Charles had to do after 
these brief excursions, It was only when his official work 
at his bureau was done that his Majesty permitted himself 
to relax, The evening was his time for recreation—and if 
he relaxed too far then, who could blame him? All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy. Charles refused to be 
dull. He played as hard as he worked, because it was his 
nature so to do. All his delights, like those of most of his 
countrymen in the seventeenth century (Pepys, for 
example!), were violent ones; his emotional sensibility 
knew no repose. Whether he played the diplomatic game 
with Louis’ Ambassadors, kissed Nell, or dissected an 
embryo in his laboratory, his occasions must always be 
tremulous with zest. It was characteristic that, after watch- 
ing a man climb to the top of a steeple and there stand 
on his head, the King should have offered him when he 
came down again a patent to prevent anyone else doing 
it; but it is a little surprising that his Majesty did not order 
one of his sycophantic courtiers to attempt the thrilling 
performance! 

Because Charles did all his playing in public and his 
work in the privacy of his closet, the limelight of history 
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falls on his hours of recreation and leaves those of unre- 
mitting toil in darkness. No doubt it was the same with 
his contemporaries. To cal! Charles hard, and seek his 
aid—to deem him cold and careless, and then revile him 
for his indifference—that was the way of the world with 
the grim-jawed, tender-hearted King. It is the way of 
us all with those who do not wear their hearts upon their 
sleeves. 

Whilst Louis XIV, a worn-out voluptuary nine years 
his royal cousin’s junior, was amusing himself by decking 
his bed with sheets of cloth-of-gold, Charles was attending 
Court functions in a shabby old suit that would have 
disgraced a scarecrow; and when Louis was building and 
rebuilding at Versailles the palace which was to cost his 
subjects a hundred millions before he considered it fit to 
house the divinity he claimed to be, Charles was endeavour- 
ing to make his country prosperous at home and abroad. 
He never missed a chance to establish new industries 
calculated to help his poorer subjects. He encouraged 
the Huguenot silk-weavers to come over here and settle 
in London. He sent Penn to found a colony in the New 
World, and chartered companies to trade with the dusky 
potentates of Guinea and Barbary. Even his old, wild 
friend, Buckingham, settled down at last to found a new 
industry. He took out a patent for extracting glass from 
flint, and established at Lambeth a factory which was the 
admiration of Mr Evelyn. 

Under the King’s all-seeing eye a new and finer London 
had risen on the ruins of the old, where, so Evelyn tells us, 
his Majesty “brought in a polite way of living.” No longer 
were the citizens herded in wooden houses. The new ones 
were built of brick or stone. In the country wealthier 
folk followed the royal example and erected classical man- 
sions set in parks and parterres. It all meant work for 
craftsmen who, since the Fire, had been unemployed. 
Charles steadfastly refused, in these later years, to be led 
into new wars by Louis and William of Orange, therefore 
there was no increase in taxation, and men were able to 
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lay up treasure for the future. It may seem a little senti- 
mental to compare King Charles with the Gentle Shepherd 
of the Twenty-third Psalm; but thanks to his efforts on 
their behalf his people were able to “lie down in green 
pastures,” and were led by him to “lie down beside the 
still waters” of Peace. 

In the spring of 1684 (his last on earth) Charles saw 
himself in effect as nearly absolute as his father and grand- 
father had aspired to be. It looked as if his words in one 
of his last speeches in the Commons were to be fulfilled: 
“T have done all possible to keep you in peace, while I 
live, and to leave you so when I die.” 

Unfortunately there were in England then (as to-day) 
men whose aim was not peace. A contented people cannot 
be roused to revolt, therefore they must be made sensible 
of grievances. To the republicans (forbears of our Com- 
munists, though lamb-like in comparison) kingship was 
contemptible, but even to them a king who could be 
moulded to their own form seemed desirable because he 
would engender strife. So they took that swaggering young 
fool, Monmouth—“ Prince Perkin,” as blunt Nell Gwyn 
called him to his face—for a handsome, though empty, 
figure-head, and set him up as the Protestant Duke, in opposi- 
tion to the Popish Heir-Presumptive, James, Duke of York, 
Plots and counter-plots embittered the last years of Charles 
II. He tried to save the boy he still loved tenderly, by 
depriving him of his commands and banishing him to 
Holland. Monmouth’s faction enticed him back and 
entangled him in the Rye-House Plot, of which the aim 
was to murder the King and his brother on their way 
back from Newmarket to London. An opportune fire in 
the former town caused them to return a week earlier than 
they were expected, and the plot was revealed by an 
Anabaptist named Keeling, who named Monmouth as 
being privy to it. 

Monmouth was allowed to come over secretly from 
Holland to clear himself by confession, and was pardoned 
by the King. As soon as his pardon passed the Great 
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Seal, the poor dupe brazenly recanted. Charles, infuriated, 
ordered him to be brought before the Council. Ormond 
suggested a wiser course. He suggested that Monmouth 
should be forced to write and sign a new confession. Halifax, 
secretly in communication with the duke, urged him to 
comply, but so to word his confession that no one else 
was implicated. Monmouth then wrote a letter admitting 
his complicity, but the Cou ‘il pressed for a more definite 
confession, which was drawn up and “materially corrected 
by his Majesty’s own hand,”’* 

This paper the King himself took to Monmouth—who 
refused to sign it; nor would he agree to the publication 
of his former letter, which he demanded should be instantly 
returned to him. Charles gave it to him and angrily bade 
him go to the Devil. 

Monmouth went back to Holland. The King never saw 
him again, and seldom spoke of him, though he frequently 
wrote to him. 

The discovery that Monmouth had plotted against him 
was a horrible shock from which his Majesty never recovered. 
He became “sullen and thoughtful” ? though he continued 
to go his usual, easy way. 

But it was a lonelier way now that young James was 
gone. More often now his Majesty slipped away from 
London, to Windsor with the Queen, or with a Jess decorous 
companion (Nelly) to Backstairs Chiffinch’s quaint old 
Tudor house, Philbert’s, at Bray. He began to take long, 
solitary walks, and to spend much of his time at Datchet, 
fishing; an innocent pastime denounced in the State Poems 
thus: 


“ Methinks I see our mighty Monarch stand, 
His pliant angle trembling in his hand. 
Pleased with the sport, good man; nor does he know 
His easy sceptre bends and trembles so. 


1Sprat says the King’s corrections were rather “‘of a palliative than an 
aggravating nature, 0 worded as not only to consult Monmouth’s safety 
but his credit.” 

* Burnet. 
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Fine representative indeed of God! 

Whose sceptre’s dwindled to a fishing-rod! 

Such was Domitian in his Romans’ eyes 

When his great godship stoop’d to catching flies; 
Bless us! what pretty sports have deities! 

But see he now does up from Datchet come, 
Laden with spoils of slaughtered gudgeons, home. 
Nor is he warned by their unhappy fate 

But greedily he swallows every bait, 

A prey to every kingfisher of State.” 


As the King stood with his rod in his slender brown 
hand, patiently watching some big fish set in amber and 
crystal under the willows, he had time to think—and his 
thoughts were sorrowful. The youth, Monmouth, whom 
he loved more than he deserved, was in exile. The woman 
for whom he had emptied his pockets—Barbara Cleveland, 
to whom he had been faithful in his fashion and had striven 
to make amends for the wrong he imagined he had done 
her—was also, to all intents and purposes, in exile; and 
though her absence was a relief, he must have missed her. 

Alone with the glinting lights and shades of the river, 
waiting for that wily old fish to rise, Charles had other 
thoughts. He was forced, in solitude, to read in the intoler- 
able book of the Past, with all its sorrows and failures, its 
frantic follies and besotted sins. Memory spared him nothing 
—not one blot left by ephemeral loves that had made it 
so easy to do unlovely things, to be unworthy, to break 
promises and be unfaithful to vows. He saw it all, as he 
stood there waiting for the giant fish skulking in the mud. 
His mental clarity was undimmed by failing health. It 
was not possible for him to turn away his eyes from those 
old blots. 

If we pay for our follies in this world, there is no doubt 
we pay more dearly for our wisdom. Charles had so often 
played with love, always with the wrong woman; and of 
them all, only one was true to him. It was to “ Mistrisnelle” 
that he turned for consolation after ali his other mistresses 
had left him one by one. 
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“O, Nell,” he cried to her one day, “what can I do 
to please my people? I am torn to pieces by their clamours!” 

“There is only one way,” retorted his truest friend. 
“Dismiss us—and mind your business!” 

There had been whispers even against Nelly (it was 
said Sir John Germain had tried to seduce her from the 
King) which she had silenced in her own downright fashion 
by saying she “‘was no such sportswoman as to lay the 
dog where the deer should lie.” 

No other lady of the harem could have said the same. 
Even Louise had been unfaithful, with (so the gossips 
whispered) Laurence Hyde, Barillon, and Phillippe de 
Vendome, Grand Prior of France. This nephew of the 
Duchess of Mazarin, singularly handsome and very witty, 
came to England in 1683 and paid violent court to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth. Charles, old before his prime, 
weary in will and in constitution, could not compete with 
such a brilliant rival. He grew wildly jealous, but dared 
not show it lest he should offend Louis XIV, his paymaster; 
but he was finally goaded into requesting the Prior to return 
to France. 

Louise herself then seized the opportunity to pay the visit 
already noticed, to Bourbon, ostensibly to drink the waters; 
and a broadsheet celebrated her departure in the following 
lines: 

When Portsmouth did from England fly to follow her Vendome, 

Thus, all along the gallery the Monarch made his moan; 

“© Chantillon, for charity send me my Cleaveland home! 

Go nymph, so foolish and unkind, your wandering knight pursue, 

And leave a lovesick King behind, so faithful and so true: 

Ye gods, when you made Love so blind, you shou’d have lam’d 
him too!” 

What wonder that the morose, tormented Charles, who 
had squeezed life dry like a lemon, only to find the bitter 
rind left, turned to Mistress Gwyn, whose unaffected 
buoyancy enlivened him and whose unselfish, disinterested 
love did so much to break his sense of loneliness and futility? 

2 Roxburghe Ballads. 
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There was one other woman who had not failed him, 
little as he deserved her loyalty. In those last months 
Katharine, too long neglected and too little loved, came 
into her own at last. 

“The King and Queen—who is now a mistress—the 
passion her spouse has for her is so great—go both to New- 
market the 18th September, together with their whole 
court,” wrote the Countess of Sunderland to her brother- 
in-law, in 1679. But the visit seemed likely to be postponed, 
if not definitely put off, by a sudden illness of the King's. 
It was said to have been a chill caught after playing tennis, 
but it was really a slight stroke. The Duke of York was 
hurriedly summoned from France. He arrived, to find his 
brother almost recovered; and they went to Newmarket 
together. The King had intended to remain there until 
October 6th. But on September 26th Secretary Jenkins 
implored him to hurry back to London. 


“The whole bulk of the people being so unquict and 
wild in their fancies that there is nothing . . . but his 
Majesty’s presence and his serious applications too to 
all that comes within his reach that is capable to give 
heart to his friends and check those cabals that are 
formed against him.’} 


The King’s serious application to business on his return 
proved highly unpleasant for those who had counted on 
being able to carry through certain schemes in his absence. 
His Majesty allowed himself to be persuaded to send the 
Duke of York back into exile, this time to Scotland as High 
Commissioner. Charles dissolved Parliament, and ordered 
the new one to meet at Oxford as a subtle hint that he 
considered London disloyal. In his Speech from the Throne 
he said he was resolved to maintain the succession in the 
direct line, but was willing to put the administration into 
Protestant hands; by which he was understood to mean a 
regency under William and Mary. This proposition was 


1 Letter from Jenkins to Godolphin, S.P. Dom: Car: II, 
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rejected as contrary to law, and the old Bill of Exclusion 
was revived under a new name. As the Bill of Limitations 
it was again rejected, and the King dissolved the month-old 
Parliament. It was the last to meet during his reign. 

His Majesty’s next stroke of policy was to pledge himself 
verbally to Louis in return for a dole sufficient to render him 
independent of Parliament. By this coup Charles II made 
himself supreme. It followed automatically that Portsmouth 
was by those who considered she ruled the King, also 
regarded as virtually Queen of England. 

But she was not long destined to enjoy her power, nor 
he his supremacy. 

In 1684 Charles restored his brother to his posts as Lord 
High Admiral and Privy Councillor; and for the last few 
months of his own life left to the Duke most of the routine 
business of administration. 


XXV 


The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things. 
There is no armour against Fate, 
Death lays his icy hand on Kings. 
James Shirley. 


In May, 1682, the King caught a severe chill, and was so 
ill that his life was despaired of. But within a few weeks 
he seemed quite recovered and attended the Newmarket 
races as usual. 

Since the Rye-House plot, he had conceived a dislike 
for his residence at Newmarket, and decided to build a 
palace at Winchester, in the building of which he took a 
keen interest. Inspecting the rooms with the architect, 
Wren, who was a very little man, his Majesty remarked 
that he thought the ceilings too low. Wren glancing upward 
replied complacently: “I think them high enough, sir.” 
Charles crumpled his tall form to the architect's height, 
and went creeping about in this posture for a while, then 
said cautiously: “‘Aye, I think they are high enough!” 

On one of these visits to Winchester he was accompanied 
by Nell Gwyn, and Prebendary Ken was requested to give 
up his house for her accommodation. He refused; and one 
of Charles’s last acts was to make him a bishop. 

“‘What was the name of the little man who would have 
none of Nell?” he asked, when called upon to appoint a 
successor to the bishopric of Bath and Wells; and Ken got 
the appointment. 

A sore heel after Christmas 1684-5 prevented his Majesty 
from taking his usual exercise. He became irritable under 
confinement, and lethargic, and was often noticed to fall 
asleep in his chair when calling on the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
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He also expressed impatience when told the new palace at 
Winchester could not be ready for occupation within the 
next twelve months. 

“A year is a great time in my life!” he grumbled. 

Towards the end of 1684 he said gaily to Lord Bruce: 
“I shall be most happy this week, for my house will be 
covered with lead!” 

The words held no sinister significance for those who 
heard them. The King simply meant that at last the roof 
was to be put on his new home at Winchester. But within 
a few weeks the lead of his everlasting home lapt him round; 
and Bruce remembered that little speech with tears. 

On February 1st, 1684-5, his Majesty, though a little 
ailing, was busy in his laboratory, intent on a process for 
fixing mercury. In the evening he visited the Duchess of 
Portsmouth in her apartments, and asked for “spoon- 
meat.” A cup of bouillon was brought, of which he only took 
a mouthful, then waved it away, saying he did not like the 
taste—it was “too strong.”+ Later, however, he partook 
of a ‘‘goose-egg, if not two,” and departed to his own rooms, 
attended by his Gentleman-in-Waiting, Lord Bruce.* As 
the latter handed the candle to the Page-of-the-Bedchamber 
({Killigrew) it went out for no apparent reason. The King, 
who was not superstitious, took no notice of this incident, 
but Bruce and Killigrew were alarmed. There had been 
other evil omens which to simple minds presaged disaster. 
A sparrowhawk had escaped from the Tower aviary and 
pitched on one of the iron crowns of the White Tower. 
There, entangling its leash in the iron-work, it hung by 
the heels and died. Not long afterwards another hawk 
pitched on the same spot." 

The King, chatting easily to his attendants, undressed 
and retired to bed.. It is not surprising that after such an 
indigestible supper he slept badly. Bruce (whose duty it 
was to sleep in the royal bedchamber) heard him groaning 
and tossing a great deal. But he rose early, as usual, and 

2 Burnet. * Afterwards Lord Ailesbury. 
® Aubrey’s Miscellanies, 
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went into his private closet to take a soporific discovered 
by himself, composed of opium, bark of elder, and sassafras, 
digested in spirits of wine; which his Majesty held to be an 
infallible remedy for fever, coughs, and colic. 

On his return to the bedchamber, the King was observed 
to be very pale. He tried to talk to the courtiers assembled 
for his levee, but his speech was indistinct, and his mind 
wandered. Moving over to the looking-glass to be shaved, 
he suddenly gave a choking cry and fell into the arms of 
Bruce. A doctor who was waiting to dress his heel, opened 
avein with a penknife and blood flowed freely. But Charles 
did not recover consciousness. His black, distorted face was 
terrible to see. 

Other doctors were summoned, together with the Queen 
and the Duke and Duchess of York. The Duke came so 
hastily that he was seen to be wearing a boot on one foot 
and a slipper on the other, 

According to Macaulay (who took his information from 
Burnet) the Duchess of Portsmouth “hung over the King 
with the familiarity of a wife”; but an eye-witness (Bruce) 
in his Memoirs indignantly contradicted Burnet’s state- 
ment by asserting it was the Queen herself who sat at the 
bedside. 

Mary of Modena, who wrote for the nun at Chaillot a 
vivid account of the scene in the bedchamber, made no 
mention of the duchess, as she certainly would have done had 
the latter been there. Barillon’s account also omits reference 
to Louise, beyond remarking that she told himself she dared 
not enter the room because her Majesty was there. 


“T hastened,” wrote Mary of Modena, “to the chamber 
as soon as I was informed. I found there the Queen, the 
Duke of York, the Chancellor, and the first gentleman of 
the bedchamber. It was a frightful spectacle and startled 
me at first, for the King was in a chair; they had placed 
: hot iron? on his head, and they held his teeth open by 
force.” 


+A cautery to relieve congestion. * Chaillot MSS. 
R. 
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When at last the King recovered consciousness and was 
placed on his bed, James remained kneeling beside him in 
tears, The Queen also remained until she could no longer 
bear the sight of her husband’s agony and was carried 
swooning from the room. Later on she sent him a message, 
begging his pardon for any offence she might have given him 
in the past. 

“Alas, poor woman, does she beg my pardon?” gasped 
the man whose whole married life had been an offence 
to Katharine. “I beg hers, with all my heart. Take back 
that message to her.” 

The gates of the palace were closed. The ante-chambers 
were crowded with an anxious mob of courtiers rustling in 
their rich silks and whispering behind their hands. The 
Primate, with four bishops, remained in attendance all 
day. 

Then the doctors got to work. All day long and far into 
the night they tortured the dying King. Bled white and 
further exhausted by the almost incessant operation of 
purgatives and emetics, he at last fell asleep with his arms, 
thighs, chest and feet covered with burning plaisters. His 
doctors promptly woke him up to remove the plaisters. 
With saintly patience and unruffled good temper Charles 
bore with their ministrations, Only once did he rebel. 
When they ordered him not to talk, but to hoard his 
strength, he muttered to his pillow his conviction that such an 
order would certainly have killed his old jester, Tom Killi- 


The next day he seemed better, and the doctors pro- 
nounced him out of danger. He chatted gaily with the 
courtiers who thronged the bedchamber (in those days a 
King could not even die in private) and was so much easier 
that it seemed he might recover. But that evening he fell 
into a cold sweat, and the doctors proceeded to more 
drastic remedies. By noon next day there was such an 
alarming change in the King’s condition that they fired 
the last shot in their locker. They administered the Jesuit’s 
Bark (quinine) which cast the patient into a sleep so deep 
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that they thought they had killed him. At last, to their 
immense relief he awoke, and asked the time. “My busi- 
ness,” he said weakly when they told him, ‘will soon be 
done.” 

The Bishops gathered round, and little Ken implored 
his sovereign to receive communion, Charles thanked him, 
but begged him to desist. He would not act the traitor on 
his deathbed. 

Portsmouth, weeping in her apartments, came to his 
rescue. She begged Barillon to urge the Duke of York to 
do “‘what he ought.” 

The Frenchman hurried to the door of the death-chamber, 
and asked the Duke to speak to him. When James returned 
to the bedside, he was seen to be spcaking urgently to his 
brother “for the space of fiftecn minutes.” But the quick 
brain was clouded with pain and Charles could hardly 
understand what the Duke was saying. When he did grasp 
the sense of it he said in a clear voice: “With all my heart— 
but it will get you into trouble!” 

The room was cleared of all save the Earls of Bath and 
Feversham. Bitterly weeping, Chiffinch, so long the con- 
fidant of his master’s amours, did him his last service when 
he opened the door of the backstairs to admit the Benedictine 
priest, Father Huddleston, who had aided the King’s 
escape after Worcester. 

“He saved your body once,” whispered James to the 
sick man. “Now he comes to save your soul.” 

The priest did his work as quickly as was compatible 
with reverence; but when it was time for the King to 
receive Viaticum, he had such difficulty in swallowing 
that it was necessary to open the door and call for a glass 
of water. Huddleston then charged his Majesty to fix his 
thoughts on the sufferings of his Redeemer, and withdrew. 
For hours afterwards the dying man repeated the name of 
God, with expressions of deep contrition for his sins. 

During the night his Majesty rallied sufficiently to recom- 
mend to the care of his brother the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and her son; and tenderly added: 
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“Let not poor Nelly starve!” 

In those last hours Charles's spark of divinity flamed in 
tragic splendour. He did not repine because he was dying 
in the prime of life—and dying hard. He thought of every- 
body but himself. 

“J have been an unconscionable time dying,” he wearily 
apologised; “‘but I hope you will excuse it!” 

He never once mentioned Monmouth, or Barbara, 
though he blessed the latter’s sons—and his disapproving 
Prelates, 

At six o’clock next morning, the King was sufficiently 
aware of what was going on to remark that a clock beside 
his bed must be wound, or its works would suffer. 

“Open the curtains,” he panted, “that I may once more 
see day.” 

He then passed into a stupor from which he never rallied, 
and died at noon without a struggle. 

To Chesterfield, The Lady’s first love, we may leave the 
last words, 

“To the Earl of Arran. “Feb: 7th, 1684-5. 

“My Lorp, 

“I writ the last post, at the King’s backstairs, a short 
letter to the Duke of Ormond, when I had so great a 
truble on mee, and such a confusion of mind by reason 
of my being surprized with his Majesty’s desperet con- 
dition (who wee thought out of danger) that I hardly 
knew then, nor doe now remember, what I writ; and 
seriously I am but little better able to doe it now, tho’ 
I have had much more time to recollect myselfe. My 
lord, I doe not love to be the first declarer of ill newse, 
and I am confident your lordship will have heard of 
the King’s death by an express, long before this paper 
can come to you; and therefore I will onely say that 
as to the manner of it (of which I was a witness, as 
having watched two whole nights with him, and saw him 
expire) nothing could be greater; and should I but 
mention half the remarkable passages that came to my 
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cognizance, they would be more proper to fill a volume 
with them than a letter; and therefore I will only say, 
in short, that he died as a good christian, asking and 
praying often for God’s and Christ’s Mercy; as a man of 
great and undaunted courage in never repining at the 
loss of life or for that of three kingdoms; as a good- 
natured man, in a thousand particulars, for when the 
Queen sent to aske his pardon for anything that she had 
ever done amisse, he answered that she had never offended 
him, and therefore needed no pardon, but that he had 
qeed of hers, and did hope that she would not refuse 
it to him. He exprest extraordinary kindnesse to the 
duke his brother and asked him often forgiveness for any 
hardships he had ever put upon him, assuring him of the 
tenderness of his love, and that he willingly left him all 
that he had; desiring him, for his sake, to be kind to his 
poor children when he was gone. Lastly he asked his 
subjects’ pardon for anything that had been neglected, 
or acted contrary to the best rules of a good government, 
and told those about his bed how sorry he was for giving 
them so much trouble by his being so long a-dieing; 
desiring often death to make more haist to free him from. 
his pain, and the bystanders from their attendance. 
Your lordship I am sure would have thought it very 
touching to have been a spectator of this dismal scene, 
and to have séene this brave and worthy prince lye in 
the horrid agonie of death with all the paines imaginable 
upon him from six at night till twelve the next day, at 
which time he died. I confesse I could not forbeare 
expressing too effeminate a nature, nor am I able to 
repeat this newse to your lordship without being very 
sensible of so general a losse; and therefore I can say no 
more but that I am 
“My lord, 


“Yours, ete: 
“ CHESTERFIELD.””? 


4 Letter-Book of Philip Stanhope. 
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. The death of Charles II in the prime of life gave rise to 
suspicions of foul play. The Queen had poisoned him with 
a dish of pears. Portsmouth had put wormwood in the 
cup of bouilion he drank in her apartments the evening before 
his fatal seizure. A prowling Jesuit had introduced poison 
into the royal snuffbox; though how he found the chance to 
do it no man could say, since the King had recently had a 
special snuffbox fashioned which he wore fastened to his 
wrist and did not open, but shook into his hand as he 
required its contents—to which artifice he resorted to 
circumvent Lord Lauderdale’s impudent habit of dipping 
freely into the King’s snuffbox while he stuttered over one 
of the obscene jokes his Majesty so cordially disliked. 

Burnet relates as a fact communicated to him by a person 
named Henley, that the Roman Catholics poisoned Charles 
because he was resolved to exclude James from the succession ; 
and that the Duchess of Portsmouth, who was aware of this 
resolution, revealed it in confession to her spiritual director, 
who, ignoring the binding seal of the confessional, straight- 
way divulged this important news to the Catholics! Lord 
Lansdowne, who was in Paris some years later, at a time 
when Louise was there also, applied to her for the truth. 
She said she could not remember anyone named Henley, 
but that “she well remembered Dr. Burnet and_ his 
character; that the King and Duke and the whole Court 
looked upon him as the greatest liar upon the face of the 
earth, and that there was no believing one word that 
he said.”? 

Lansdowne himself believed that his Majesty hastened 
his end by quackery and too much reliance on his own 
nostrums. Unfortunately the autopsy usual in those days 
was so carelessly performed that it might well have been 
omitted. The despised Burnet’s account is interesting, 
and is to be found in the Supplement to his History. From 
it we learn that the doctors found no trace of poison, but 
a distinct lesion of the brain. 

In justice to Burnet it must be added that Portsmouth 

2 Ailesbury's Memwirs. * Lansdowne's Vindication of Gensral Monk, 
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in after years prattled very freely about the death of King 
Charles. She told Chancellor Cowper, when she was in 
England in 1699, that his Majesty was poisoned by a cup 
of chocolate handed to him by one of her own footmen, 

The King’s ghost, dressed in deep mourning, was said 
to have been seen in the Long Gallery at Whitehall soon 
after his death. To an account of this apparition was 
appended the significant comment: “We see no reason 
to deny it was a real apparition, though the reason of his 
disturbance and appearance God only knows, Who knows 
how princes come to their ends.” 

There can be little doubt that his Majesty came to his 
end through the misplaced zeal of his medical attendants, 
No less than fourteen of them attended him in his last 
illness—and every one of them disagreed, not only as 
to the nature of his complaint but in regard to the correct 
treatment. The only point on which they were unanimous 
was in their resolve “to leave no stone unturned”; to which 
end they bled their patient in the most ferocious manner, 
and gave him, amongst other things, forty drops of extract 
of human skulls and a concoction of pearls dissolved in 
ammonia. What chance of recovery would even a robust 
man have had? Charles it should be remembered had been 
ailing for months, with gout and ague and was therefore 
in a weakened condition when the medicos set to work on 
him. 

The funeral took place—as was usual then—at night, 
and Burnet complained that it “was so mean it could not 
have cost more than £100.” The candles which burned 
about the coffin at the lying-in-state were (vide Burnet) 
of “tallow”; and the Bishop adds ill-naturedly that “those 
who were sharp upon his memory said it was as much as 
he deserved.” The Scots divine was probably misled by 
the yellowish colour of the pure beeswax required by the 
Roman rite to be used in the making of funeral-candles. 
James admitted that he found some difficulty in arranging 
his brother’s obsequies as he had died professing the Roman 
Catholic Faith: therefore “‘it had been a difficult matter to 
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reconcile the greater ceremonies which must have been 
performed according to the rites of the Church of England 
with the obligation of not communicating with it in spiritual 
things; to avoid, therefore, either disputes on the one hand, 
or scandal on the other, it was thought more prudent to 
do it in a more private manner; though at the same time 
there was no circumstance of state or pomp omitted which 
could possibly be allowed of. All the Privy Council, all the 
household, and all the Lords about town attended at the 
funeral.”"? 

To which Evelyn in his Diary added: “‘All officers 
broke their staves over the grave according to form.” 

In the eerie light of many flambeaux the coffin was carried 
into the Abbey and set down beside the Stuart vault, last 
opened to receive the body of the King’s cousin, Prince 
Rupert of the Rhine, who died November 2gth, 1682. 

The bearers set down their load on the verge of the vault 
in which lay the coffins of so many Stuarts, from Mary, 
Queen of Scots, to Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia; and 
presently a sonorous voice rang through the silent aisles. 
Garter-King-at-Arms was proclaiming the late King’s 
style and titles. 

“In that it hath pleased Almighty God to take to His 
Divine Mercy his royal Majesty, our most high, most 
illustrious, most excellent Prince, Charles” etc., etc. 

The long coffin was lowered into the vault, the echoes died 
away; and the mourners at last left this most solitary king— 
alone in the shadows and the silence. 


2 Clarke's Life of James 1. 


XXVI 


“I cannot choose but weep, to think they should lay him 
in the cold ground.” 


“Hold, are you mad? You damn’d confounded dog ! 
Tam to rise and speak the epilogue . . .” 


Tuus Nell Gwyn, in the epilogue to Tyrannic Love: and 
having thus remonstrated with the supers about to carry 
her “corpse” off the stage, the actress continued: 
“ I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye; 

I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 

Sweet ladies, be not frighted. I’ be civil, 

I’m what I was, a little harmless devil. . . . 

To tell the truth I walk, because I die 

Out of my calling in a tragedy. 

O poet, damn’d dull poet, who could prove 

So senseless, to make Nelly die for love!” 


Yet that was exactly what “Mistresnelle” did. She died 
of love. Of all the ladies of pleasure at Whitehall none 
mourned the dead King more profoundly than she. The 
others shed floods of tears which did not blind their eyes 
to the main chance, but she went calmly about her business, 
hiding her grief in her heart. It was no fictitious mourning 
Nelly wore now; and she only survived her best friend by 
two years. They were the saddest in her brief, merry life. 

Her younger son, James, Lord Beauclerk, had died in 
Paris four years previously. Early in 1684 Nelly had to 
melt down some of her plate to meet expenses. “The 
King’s mistresses,” as she said herself, “are accounted ill 
paymasters.” Like the rest of them, she was usually ahead 
of her allowance which, since the King was so often at a 
loss for money, was irregularly paid. One way and another 
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the money had flown on wings; and Nelly had never 
pestered her royal lover for more. 

In the spring following the King’s death, Mistress Gwyn 
was outlawed for debt. But King James did not forget his 
promise to King Charles. Nor did he forget that when 
both houses were clamouring for his exclusion from the 
throne, Nelly had been his firm friend. In his Secret 
Service expenses is recorded at this date the payment of 
£729 2s. 3d. to’ Richard Graham, Esqre, “to be by him 
paid over to the several tradesmen, creditors of Mrs. Ellen 
Gwyn, in satisfaction of their debts, for which the said 
Ellen stood outlawed.” 

When the money was paid, the said Ellen wrote grate- 
fully to his Majesty, as usual employing an amanuensis 
since she herself could not rise to more than the inscribing 
of her initialk—with dots to guide her pen in this ticklish 
proceeding. The letter to King James was a most decorous 
effort, which cannot have brought to the cheek of the 
amanuensis such blushes as mantled there when Nelly 
dictated an epistle to her friend, Lawrence Hyde, whilst 
he was at the Hague in 1678. On this occasion the coy 
lady-secretary went on strike, and Mistress Nell had been 
obliged to come to the abrupt conclusion: ‘I have a 
thousand conseets but I cant make her write um, and 
therfore you must take the will for the deed. god bye.” 

It was to Lawrence Hyde's intercession that Nelly owed 
the timely intervention of King James. She would have 
scorned to ask anything for herself. 

Portsmouth and Cleveland had despised this ex-orange 
girl and taunted her with her lowly origin; but Nelly 
possessed what neither of those patrician ladies had even 
so much as heard ‘of—a grateful heart, as her letter to 
James testifies. It runs thus: 


“Sir, 

“This world is not capable of giving me a greater 
joy and happyness then y* Mat favour, not as yo are 
King and soe have it in yr power to doe me good, having 
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never loued yr brother and yr selfe upon that account, 
but as to yr persons. Had hee lived hee tould me before 
hee dyed that the world shuld see by what hee did for 
me that hee had both love and value for me.t Hee was 
my frind and alowed me to tell him ail my grifes and did 
like a frind advise me and tould me who was my frind 
and who was not. Sr, the honour yr Mat* has don me 
by Mr. Graham has given me great comfort, not by the 
present you sent me to releeve me out of the last extremety, 
but by the kind expressions hee made me from you, of 
yr kindness to me, wch to me is above al things in this 
world, having, God knows, never loved yr brother or 
yr selfe interestedly. All you doe for me shall be yours, 
it being my resolution never to have any interest but 
yrs, and as long as I live to serve you, and when I dye 
to dye praying for you.” 


In the same year that James II paid her debts Nelly 
received from him two grants of £500. Two years later 
Bestwood Park, in Nottingham, was setttled on her for life. 
She then made her will, to which, three months later, she 
added a codicil desiring that £100 should be given to the 
poor in St. Martin’s parish; and, “to shew my charity to 
those who differ from me in religion, I desire that £50 
may be put into the hands of Dr. Tenison and Mr, Warner, 
who taking to them any two persons of the Roman religion, 
may dispose of it for the use of the poor of that religion.” 
This disposes of the rumour that Nelly, to please King 
James, had, like the Duchess of Cleveland, forsworn her 
old faith. 

The codicil to her will contains a further clause directing 
her executors ‘to lay out £20 yearly for the release of poor 
debtors out of prison every Christmas Day.’ 

In November, 1687, “‘Mistrisnelle” died of apoplexy 
at the age of thirty-seven. By her own request she was 
buried beneath the chancel of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
At the funeral the church was thronged with the ’prentices 


2 She was to have reccived the title of Countess of Greenwich. 
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whose idol the dead woman had ever been. Dr. Tenison, 
the rector, preached—an oration which nearly lost him 
a bishopric, for when, in 1691 he was recommended to the 
See of Lincoln, Lord Villiers! reminded Queen Mary that 
he had preached a notable sermon in praise of Ellen Gwyn. 

“So I have heard,” shortly retorted the niece of Charles 
II. ‘It is a sign the poor unfortunate woman died penitent, 
for, if I have read a man’s heart through his looks, had she 
not made a truly pious end, the Doctor would never have 
been induced to speak well of her.” 

Worthy Dr. Tenison not only got his bishopric, but 
lived to fill the office of Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Colley Cibber shall speak Nell Gwyn’s epitaph. 

“If the common fame of her may be believed, which 
in my memory was not doubted, she had less to be laid to 
her charge than any other of those ladies who were in the 
same state of preferment. She never meddled in matters of 
any serious moment, nor was the tool of working politicians. 
Never broke into those amorous infidelities which others 
are accused of; but was as visibly distinguished by her 
particular inclination for the King as her rivals were by 
their titles and grandeur.”? 

Of Nelly’s rivals ‘‘in the same state of preferment” 
Hortense Mazarin perhaps shed the most tears for King 
Charles. She was a lachrymose creature. She wept for 
days after his Majesty’s death, but recovered when her 
nephew, the Chevalier de Soissons,? came to visit her. He 
soon gave her fresh cause to weep. Though she was his 
aunt and old enough to be his grandmother, he fell in love 
with her so violently that his jealousy caused him to fight 
a duel with a rival, the Baron Banier, whom he slew. The 
Chevalier was prosecuted and punished. Hortense was so 
perturbed that she went into mourning deeper than the 
Duchess of Portsmouth or Nelly had ever donned. Her 
apartments were hung with black, and she wept so inces- 


2 The lineage of this prudish gentleman’s own mother-in-law was not above 
reproach. She was the daughter of William Chiffinch, Charles II's Page-of 
the-Backstairs and confidante of his amours. 

* Colley Cibber's Apology. * Son of Olympe Mancini. 
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santly that St. Evremond christened her La Doloride. She 
even talked of becoming a nun; but the same old friend 
argued her out of that. He told her it was “a temptation 
of the Devil who, envious of God’s Glory, could not bear 
the admiration which His finest work gives us.” The wily 
Frenchman added, not unreasonably, that Hortense was 
not cut to the pattern of conventual life. She agreed with 
him that she had no vocation—and took to drink instead, 

She survived the King fourteen years. When she died 
her corpse was seized by her creditors, but the husband 
who had been unable to hold her in life, retrieved it and 
carried it about with him on his wanderings until he found 
himself in Paris, and there buried it in the Mazarin tomb, 

Old Evremonde was inconsolable when his adored 
duchess died. ‘‘I could not forbear crying,” he wrote to 
Ralph, third Lord Montagu, in whose house at Boughton 
he and Hortense had been frequent visitors, “when I thought 
of eating them* with the Duchess of Mazarin. I bethought 
me of all her charms. I thought I was at Boughton. 
The Nile and the Crocodile appeared to me.” 

Which sounds as if the truffies induced violent indigestion! 

Hortense’s ghost is said to have appeared at St. James’s 
Palace to warn a friend of her impending death. The friend 
did indeed die soon after she beheld the spectre; and we are 
assured she was ‘“‘neither vapourish, nor superstitious.” 

The duchess left five grand-daughters, of whom four 
became in turn mistresses of Louis XV,? thus carrying 
on the family tradition. Hortense’s sister Olympe Countess 
de Soissons, was mixed up in the scandals attending the 
trial of that wholesale poisoner, Madame de Brinvilliers, 
to whom she is said to have introduced a man skilled 
in the art of assisting unwanted people to a better world 
by the use of strong poison. 

Frances Stuart, who had never loved Charles as he 
desired to be loved by her, mourned him as an honoured 


1t, Evremond’s Onmres. 
* The reference is to some truffles Montagu had sent him. 
*Forneron’s Louise de Kerouaille. 
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friend. In her fatter years she was a great invalid and 
seldom emerged from her retirement. She died in 1702, 
and was buried in the Abbey, not far from the Stuart 
vault. The waxen effigy of her, carried at her funeral, is 
among those exhibited in the Inslip Chapel; and beside it 
is the tiny, stuffed body of the parrot Frances brought 
with her from France when she first came over to be The 
Lady’s best-hated rival in the affections of the Merry 
Monarch. 

Upon the Duchess of Portsmouth James II settled 130,000 
francs per annum, and £5,000 a year on her son, the Duke 
of Richmond, an extravagant, profligate youth. Louise 
had money invested in France, and a sum of £10,000 was 
paid to her directly after the death of Charles. She was 
therefore by no means badly off when she left England to 
take up her abode in Aubigny. But the supplies from this 
country ceased after the revolution which drove the last 
regnant Stuart forth on his travels again, and her capital, 
thanks to her own and her son's extragavance, rapidly 
diminished. She paid her last visit to England in 1715, and 
died in 1734, ‘(fort vieille, tres convertie et penitente, et tres mal 
dans ses affaires.” 

Katharine of Braganza—the woman who, though she 
was the King’s wife, had had the smallest share in his 
life—continued to live at Somerset House, which royal 
residence his Majesty had settled on the Queen for life. 
Katharine had also a villa at Hammersmith, where she 
spent the summer months. To the Earl of Feversham? her 
Lord Chamberlain (nicknamed ‘“‘the King-Dowager” 
since even queens cannot escape calumny), she left the 
management of her affairs, and spent the years of her widow- 
hood not unhappily, frequently enjoying her favourite 
pastime, concerts. After stormy years of misery untold, 
she was at peace. The pangs of jealousy and the conscious- 
ness of neglect troubled her no more. She died very suddenly 
on December 31st, 1705, in Lisbon, and was buried at 
Belem. 

+St. Simon's Memoirs. * Louis Duras, a nephew of de Turenne’s. 
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And now that we have assisted at all these obsequies, 
Jet us return to the woman who was the mother of so many 
of the children whom Charles on his deathbed recom- 
mended to his brother’s care that, though he did not once 
mention her, he must certainly have had in his thoughts— 
Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland. 


XXVIE 


“* 1 who never knew how to entreat, 
Nor ever needed that I should entreat, 
Am starved for meat, giddy for lack of sleep, 
With oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed.” 


The Taming of the Shrew, 


Ar the time of the King’s illness and death The Lady was 
deep in an affair with Cardonell Goodman, an actor known. 
to his contemporaries (and not without reason) as “Scum” 
Goodman, This extraordinary person, gentleman by birth, 
rogue by inclination, was the son of a clergyman. He 
went to Oxford, took his degree, and was expelled for 
defacing the Duke of Monmouth’s portrait there during 
that meteoric gentleman's Chancellorship of the University. 
Goodman then went to London, and became a Page of the 
Backstairs to Charles II. Dismissed at the end of five 
years (during which period he and Barbara, Lady Castle- 
maine must have become in their official capacities well- 
acquainted) he drifted on to the stage, where he made his 
first appearance in 1674 as Polysperchon in The Rival 
Queens. Why or when The Lady added him to her list of 
lovers is not clear, but her attractions so turned his head 
that Goodman refused to act if “my duchess,” as he called 
her that was anybody's duchess, happened not to be present. 
The Lady clothed and housed him, and shewed him other 
marks of favour! and in return, like the cur he was, he bit 
the hand which fed him. He bribed an Italian quack to 
poison his benefactress’s sons, the Dukes of Southampton 
and Grafton. For this offence Goodman was brought to 
trial and heavily fined. To obtain money to pay the fine 

1 According to Peregrine Bertie she had a son by him, “known to the 
town as Goodman Cleaveland.” (Rutland Papers.) 
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he became a highwayman, varying this pursuit with 
forgery. 

He left the stage in 1688 and finally disappeared after 
conviction of complicity in the Assassination Plot of 1696, 
when he turned King’s Evidence and was smuggled out of 
the country by the Jacobite agent, O’Brien. His end 
came in the Bastille, where he died of fever in 1698. 

In 1691, the same year in which her grandson, Charles 
Hamilton (fruit of the intrigue between Barbara Junior 
and Lord Arran) was born at Cleveland House, The 
Lady’s straitened means forced her to give up that palatial 
residence, and she removed to a house in Arlington Street. 

Her pension was irregularly paid up to the time of the 
revolution, when it ceased, though she still drew her yearly 
£4,700 from the Post Office. In 1697 she appealed to the 
Treasury for payment in arrears of the £500 per week to 
which, by several Acts of Parliament, she was entitled; and 
was granted a sum of £2,350, paid in instalments of £100 
per week for twenty-three weeks, plus £50 for the last week. 
But this sum was swallowed up by her debts, and to maintain 
herself in the style to which she was accustomed, Barbara 
gambled recklessly. Even more unlucky at cards than she 
had been in love, she lost heavily. Ruin stared her in the 
face. 

At this juncture (July, 1705), Roger Castlemaine died, 
but if his widow cherished hopes of a legacy from him they 
were rudely dispelled when his will was read. The bulk of 
his property was left to a nephew, Charles Palmer. Anne, 
Countess of Sussex, whom the earl had always persisted 
in regarding as his own child, was one of the trustees under 
the will, in which Lord Castlemaine’s wife was not so much 
as mentioned. 

Freed at last by death from the husband who for nearly 
half a century had refused to own her, The Lady at the 
age of sixty-four made 2 second and far more disastrous 
experiment in matrimony. Four months after Castlemaine’s 
death his relict married Major-General Feilding, known 
to fame as Beau Feilding. 
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One of the last survivals of the typical Restoration rake, 
Feilding had run through his patrimony and been reduced 
to living by his wits long before he met the duchess. By 
the time he did so, he had resolved to “better himself” 
by making a rich marriage. As the widow of an extremely 
wealthy man, the famous duchess seemed in this respect 
desirable; and when the seedy Beau offered her his hand 
and heart, she proved not unwilling to accept both, 

We do not know what means this couple of double- 
dealers employed to deceive each other; but deceived they 
both were. Barbara had no money, and the Beau had a 
a wife. 

Whilst wooing The Lady, Feilding was paying court 
to a Mrs. Deleau, 2 widow with a handsome fortune of 
#60,000. She seems to have been, however, unaware of 
the honour the Beau intended to do her when, on November 
oth, 1705, he married (in mistake for her) Mrs. Deleau’s 
housekeeper, Mary Wadsworth, whom the widow's hair- 
dresser, a Mrs. Villars, had induced to pose as her mistress, 
On the gend the Beau, having discovered the cheat, went 
through a form of marriage with the duchess, and for a 
year lived as her husband at her house in Arlington Street— 
very much at her expense. It was a purgatorial twelve 
months for the unfortunate Lady. Her “husband” spent 
what money he could lay hands on, beat her, and most 
despitefully used her. In him the tempestuous Barbara, 
under the impact of whose “scenes” a King had cringed 
and trembled, met more than her match for temper. 
The following letter from him to a gentleman who had 
crossed him gives us a sample of what the Beau’s grossiéreté 
was like. 


“Sm, 

“The more I examine your two impertinent Letters, 
the one to my Dutchess, the other to myself, I cannot 
but heartily despise and contemn you, especially for 
the having the insolence to write to the Dutchess of 
Cleaveland without my leave; but that which most 
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provokes me, that such a Reptile as your Self, could 
imitate a Lyon, or a Mouse an Elephant, is that you 
should dare still to persist in that insolent Folly as to 
believe me Drunk when I put you in mind of your Duty 
to her Grace and to myself; for the first, [ have reason 
to believe you will be Corrected by her Grace’s Footmen; 
and for me, nothing but my having been a General for 
twenty years, could hinder me from Cracking you like 
a Crab-Louse, and teaching your Lobster-like Figure 
better manners than to aim at Disputing with a Man 
like me; but ’tis not the first time Pigmies have been rapt 
out at the Shins of Giants, though they have been trod 
out like Spittle for it, and returned to their primitive 
Nothing, which you will be if you don’t make a speedy 
Attonement to him that despises and laughs at you.”? 


In a lucky moment for Barbara the discarded wife of 
this amiable gentleman, Mary Wadsworth (with whom 
the Beau was still cohabiting), went to The Lady’s grandson, 
the Duke of Grafton? and told him the whole story. Barbara, 
when she too heard of the deception practised upon her, 
fell down in a fit and for some days Jay at the point of 
death,® but recovered sufficiently to flee to her grandson’s 
house for protection. The Beau thereupon composed, 
printed, and published, the following gem: 


“ADVERTISEMENT: 
“Whereas the most noble and most illustrious Princess 
Barbara, Dutchess of Cleaveland did on the 26th July, or 
thereabouts, make a spontaneous Retreat from the 
Dwelling-House of her Husband, Major-General Feilding, 
near Piccadilly, taking with her, or sending and conveying 
before her Elopement, Goods consisting of moncy, Plate, 
Jewels, and other things, amounting to the Value of 
Three Thousand Pounds, or upwards, the Goods and 
Chattels of her said husband, and which was owned by 


1 Steinmann’s Memoirs of the Duchess of Clecelund. 
2 Her son Henry had died in 1690. 
* Luttrell’s Diary. 
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herself to be removed by her Order, with a solemn promise 
of restoring the said Goods the next day; but so it is that 
as yet there as been no Restoration made of anything: 
and not withstanding her Husband did by the Earl of 
Denbigh invite the said Dutchess to return to her Co- 
habitation with him, she has absolutely refus’d it, alledging 
that she had put herself under the Protection of her 
Children; and that she defy’d her said Husband and would 
justify her Elopement. For these causes, and others no 
less considerable, her Husband thinks fit solemnly to 
give notice to Tradesmen and others, upon no Account 
whatever to Trust or give Credit to the said Dutchess, 
whose debts he will in no wise satisfy. 


Feilding’s impudent posturing was brought to an end 
by sharp measures on the part of his latest victim. He 
was charged with bigamy and convicted. Among the 
exhibits in court figured a posey-ring touchingly inscribed: 
Tibi soli; together with several letters addressed by the 
Beau to his legal wife, Mary Wadsworth. These, for 
indecency, bear away the palm from Wycherley and 
Rochester at their grossest. 

The ‘‘marriage” annulled, Barbara withdrew to Walpole 
House, Chiswick, free once more to disport herself as she 
pleased. 

Alas! she no longer pleased others. The spectre of Old 
Age which she had always feared took full toll of Barbara 
Cleveland. Clarendon and Ormond were avenged. No 
longer lovely, nor desirable, The Lady passed the few 
remaining years of her long life alone with her little grand- 
son, Charles Hamilton. Swollen by dropsy to a monstrous 
bulk? she hid herself from all eyes save those of the unheed- 
ing child. Of the enormous sums lavished on her by Charles 
IT little remained at her death on October 9th, 1709; and 
she had nothing to leave to her eldest son, the Duke of 
Southampton, save the Park of Nonsuch and £100 for 
his mourning. To George, Duke of Northumberland, she 


1 Harleian MSS. * Boyer’s Annals of Queen Arm. 
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left a diamond ring; "to Anne, Countess of Sussex, her 
watch, chain, and seals; to Charlotte, Lady Lichfield, 
two portraits. 

At her own request The Lady was buried in the parish 
churchyard at Chiswick. No stone marks the spot, nor 
does her memory live in the heart of her countrymen as 
lives the remembrance of her lover Charles and her rival 
Nelly. 

In after years a daughter-in-law of The Lady’s fell in 
love with the grandson of the orange-wench whom Barbara 
had not thought fit to lace her shoes. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu told the story of this affaire in one of her racey 
letters to the Countess of Mar in 1727. 


“The man in England that gives the greatest pleasure 
and the greatest pain is a youth of royal blood? with all 
his grandmother’s beauty, wit, and good qualities. In 
short he is Nell Gwyn in person, with the sex altered, 
and occasions such fracas among the ladies of gallantry 
that it passes description. You'll stare to hear of her 
Grace of Cleveland? at the head of them.” 


No historical character is complete without its ghost. 
That of The Lady is said to have haunted Walpole House, 
wailing for its lost beauty—that beauty which had been 
England’s curse—to be restored to it. 

Alas, poor ghost! No one could do so much for it. But 
Barbara’s beauty is not lost. It glows for us on many 
canvases, for she was the most-sought-after model for the 
artists, good, bad, or indifferent, who hoped to win name 
and fortune by painting the beauties of Charles IJ’s Court. 
Tn fact, it is difficult to conceive how The Lady ever found 
time for her manifold affaires and intrigues, so often was she 
called upon to pose as St. Barbara, St. Catherine, Mary 
Magdalen (more appropriate to her than the saints!), 
the Madonna, and even—tout simple—Venus. Not to be 

‘Lord Sidney Beauclerk, father of Dr. Johnson's great friend, Topham 


* Alice, daughter of Sir William Pulteney, Charles Fitzroy’s second wife 
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denote that she was posing as St. Catherine. It was the 
fashion to be painted as that saint, after the King’s marriage 
to Katharine of Braganza; and everybody who was any- 
body at all, including Mrs. Pepys, paid her Majesty the 
delicate compliment of holding that pose. 

A charming miniature of Barbara in a blue and white 
dress (by Mrs. Susan Penelope Rosse, after Samuel Cooper} 
was also in the Stuart Exhibition, lent by Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. G. Sotheby, D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Steinmann, the author of the Althorp Memoirs, mentions 
many other portraits. The last was painted by Kneller, 
and is in the National Gallery. It represents the Duchess 
of Cleveland as she appeared in the reign of Queen Anne, 
still handsome, in widow's weeds. 

Wissing’s portrait painted before this is a less pleasant 
picture. It unkindly represents The Lady with a somewhat 
bulbous nose and a distinct double chin, 

Sic transit gloria mundi. . . . 
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outdone by Frances Stuart on the coinage, she had herself 
painted as Britannia by Lely. 

If we are to believe Pepys, Sir Peter never hesitated to 
sacrifice truth to courtliness. ‘Pretty, but not like!” 
the diarist sniffed when he viewed the Court-Painter’s 
pictures of the ladies now known as the “Lely Beauties.” 

Samuel was very disappointed, however, when he visited 
the artist’s studio in the hope of seeing the portrait on which 
Lely was then working, of his admired Lady Castlemaine, 
only to find that it was not on view. Was this “the so-much- 
desired-by-me” portrait which Pepys afterwards declared 
was “‘a most blessed picture, and one that I must have a 
copy of”? If so he had to wait four years until the desire 
of his heart was fulfilled and he saw at the engraver 
Faithorne’s “‘my Lady Castlemaine’s picture done by him 
from Lilly’s in red chalke and other colours, by which he 
hath cut it in copper to be painted; and I did desire to buy 
it, but he says he must keep it awhile to correct his copper- 
plate by, and when that is done, he will sell it to me.” 
On December rst, Pepys again visited Faithorne and pur- 
chased no less than three of “my Lady Castlemaine’s 
heads printed this day . . . and like her.”? What did 
Mrs. Pepys say when her tubby little man pranced home in 
high glee with three “heads” of the woman who for years 
had been a thorn in her side? 

The portrait by Lely which was unfinished when Pepys 
visited the studio, was lent by Colonel Palmer to the Stuart 
Exhibition held in London in 1932. In it The Lady appears 
as St. Barbara, leaning on a pillar, but still contriving to 
look what she was, a beautiful, lascivious creature distinctly 
“on the make,” in an old-gold satin robe, with the priceless 
pearls which were part of her wages, not always or only 
paid by King Charles. This portrait is similar to the one, 
also by Lely, in the National Gallery, except that in the 
latter The Lady leans on a wheel instead of a pillar, to 


1 Diary, November 7th, 1666. 
* A fine impreasion of this rare print was purchased in 1819 for £79, and 
resold thirty years later for £33. 
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denote that she was posing as St. Catherine. It was the 
fashion to be painted as that saint, after the King’s marriage 
to Katharine of Braganza; and everybody who was any- 
body at all, including Mrs. Pepys, paid her Majesty the 
delicate compliment of holding that pose. 

A charming miniature of Barbara in a blue and white 
dress (by Mrs. Susan Penelope Rosse, after Samuel Cooper) 
was also in the Stuart Exhibition, lent by Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. G. Sotheby, D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Steinmann, the author of the Althorp Memoirs, mentions 
many other portraits. The last was painted by Kneller, 
and is in the National Gallery. It represents the Duchess 
of Cleveland as she appeared in the reign of Queen Anne, 
still handsome, in widow’s weeds. 

Wissing’s portrait painted before this is a less pleasant 
picture. It unkindly represents The Lady with a somewhat 
bulbous nose and a distinct double chin. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. . . « 
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